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PREFACE. 



The obvious want of a suitable text-book for the 
Culinary Department, has induced the writer to prepare 
this work, being mostly the result of personal experi- 
ence as house-keeper, for the last thirty-four years. 

" Most of the receipts now in use, are the result of 
chance, or the whim of a depraved appetite." Their 
insufficiency is well known, and it has long been the 
subject of complaint. 

Many new receipts, it is believed, are now for the 
first time, presented to the public. Selections have also 
been made from other compilations — such as have been 
proved to be good, by actual trial. 

While this book is intended for all classes of society, 
embracing receipts both for rich and for plain cooking, 
it is especially intended as a guide to those who would 
cook well, and please the palate at small expense — con- 
siderations of no small importance at all times. 

In conclusion, — the writer would humbly 'lope that 
her experience may lighten the cares, dissipate the per-, 
plexities, and guide the judgment of all who fill the 
station, or assume the duties of Cook, or of Old or 
"Young House-keeper." 
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654, To preserve Herbs, - 301 


616, To e.tract Tar, E 


aint. 


655, To preserve Vegetal,le3 thro' 


Grease, and Stains 


from 


the Winter, - ■ 201 


Cupets, and the fine 


stfa- 


656, Superior Writing Ink, - 202 

657, Indelible Ink for Marking, 202 


brics, without injury 




leiture, or to the mos 


"deli. 


653. Black Ball, - - - 202 


cate colors. 




059, Liquid Blacking, - - 202 


eiT, To prewfve different 


inds 


680, Piles-Worms, - - 202 
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renew sule Bread mi 
Cake, - - - 20 

r. To pol Cheese, - - aH 



Cautions relative to Coppe 
Brtss.aod glazed ware. 

Fa clean Stoves and Ston 
Hearths, - - - 

Vo jemova Patly and Psin 
from Window Glass, - 


z 


'o eitract Ink fiuni floats. 


£09 



■■a-Wtii 



a Tea Kettles, - 
aiivea iKainsi th 
.on of Moths, 



3t for Chiisti 



of 



J, To keep 

1, To prepare fa ^, 

' 'directions for washing while 
CotWHRoodi, - ■ 2< 
b wash Culicoes, ■ a 
a wash Woolens. ■ 21 
o remove Ink, Fruit stains, 
and Iron mould, - - SI 
o remove stains from Broad- 



Soarlel Woolen Goods, 
To eitnet stains fram color- 
ed Sillts and While Coltou 
Saods, 
To citraet Grease bam 
nooK,Si1k»,Woolengooda 
and P^sr, 



i, Carpels, - . - 21 
~ To renovate rustj Italian 
Crape, ... at 
To clean light Kid Gloves, a 
To clean Mahoganr and Mac- 
Ue. and to restore Mahoga- 

B. T^'Iilel^'nive. and Fo'rks, 2t 

1, To polish Brass, Silver, and 

BnlanniB ut«Dsils, - 21 



and Pie 
E 
ugaror Honey 



Hts. CockroBCliea.Ants, 
a, Muaquitoes,"" 



lion of lane atandiiw, 

L Elvsipelas.No.See. Gt 

Wins Jelly, 771, L 



\ To clean Bedsteads, and 

keep them free of Chintst , ._ 

i, To protect Pesch Trees from 
Grubs, -..'■■ 

5, FocdreiiineAsparaeusb 

6, Tocie-nGlaasandfictii. , ._ 

7, Craaking hinges; Ironing 

boaid'^^^sheelA^uid holders : 

a, Nice O^ge Pudd'ini, - 
9, Toefeancheinsideofasto 

0, To make Meiheiilin, - 

1, To make Bees' Wai, • 

2, A Cure for Scald Head, 212 

3, To keep Green Com and 

Gnpes,andtokeep Timfi,SU 
onpiEeSaS. 
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MARKETING PLATES. 
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MARKETING PLJlTES. 
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3 H~ 



"^ -I 



*0- Ofi^ 



I "■smIo "Ih 



," i€XjitJii i i 


1 


Ifsl ^ « « « 


9 
1 


. Sirloin 

J. Rump 

J. Round or But- > 

tock f 

i. Edge Bone, . . 

. Thick Flank, . 

r. Thin Flank, . . 

i. Mouse Buttock > 

or Leg Ran, < 


S 
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MARKETING PLATE: 




Fartt. Pria prr 

1. Leg, 8 to JO 

2. Loin, Best End, . . 8 to 10 

3. Loin, Chump End, . 6 to 8 

4. Shoulder, 8 

5. Breast, 6 

6. Neck, Best End, . . 6 to 8 

7. Neck, Scrag End, . 5 to 6 



Jtfoi. of CooHsf . 
}{03St, Boil. 

Roast, Boil, Chops 
Chops, Broth. 

Grilled, Broth. 

Chops. 

^ Roast, Irish Stew, 
< Boil, Harricot, 
( Stew, Broth. 

Broth. 



Head, 

N. B. The Chine is two Loins united. [" 
The Saddle ia two Loins united, ex- _. . ,., 
lending to the extremity of the tail.J venison-iuto. 
The Haunch is a Leg and part of the cooKed. 

contiguous Loin. j_ 




I. The Leg, 


4. Sparerib, 


3. Hind Loin, 


5. Hand, 


3. Foie Loin, 


6. Spring, or Belly 
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MARKETING PLATE B. 




VEAL. 

Part,. Frictpir lb. Mode of CoMt^. 

1. Loin, Best End, . . . . iO cts. Roast. 

,„ „ (Veal OUtcs, or 
2- F"!'" ^^ \ Scotch CoUops. 

3, Loin, Chump End, ... 8 " 

4. Hind Knuckle 8 " Cutlets, Roast, Boil. 

5.N.ck,B,s.E.d, .8.O10.. { '"^^"Sr'' 

6. Breast, Best End, . 8 to 10 " Roast. 

7. Oyster Part, or » g,, Roast or Bake. 

Blade Bone, ( 
„ „ ,. .. .. t Broth, Ragout, 

8. Fore Knuckle, 6 " \ g^^p^ gj^^, 

9. Breast, Brisket End, , . 8 " Stew, Ragout, 

10. Neck, Scrag End, .... 6 " Chops to try,Souri. 

VI A ^e , ^n , fin .««,« i Scalded : Boil, 
Head and feet, 50 to 60 cents, | ^^^^^ ^^ g^y_ 

To scald or clean : — as soon as the animal is killed, have 
the head and feet taken off; wash them clean ; sprinkle 
pulverized rosin over them ; and dip in scalding water. 
Take them instantly out; the rosin will dry immediately; 
and they can easily be scraped clean. The feet will be 
very white, after soaking from one to four days in cold 
water. Change it occasionally. 
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MARKETIKD PLATB8. 




VENISON. 

1. Haunch, l 3. Shoulder, 

3. Neck, 4. Breast 



Beef. 

The fat should look white rather than yellow. Ox beef 

is the richest. If young, the flesh will hare a fine, smooth, 

open grain, be of a good red, and the flesh tender. In 

small families fine-fed heifer beef is preferred by some. 

Veal. 
Choose the meat of which the kidney is covered with 
white, thick,^rai fat. 

Mutton. 
I'jdge by fineness of grain, and flrmnees of white &t 
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MARKETING FLATBS. 



If young, on pinching the lean it will break ; if fresh, it 
will be Bmooth and cool. Thin rind is a merit in all pork. 

Turkey. 
If young, it has a smooth, black leg. If fresh, eyes full 
snd bright, and feet supple and moist. 



Young ones will have yellow bills and feet, and a pin 
head may be easily forced through the skin of the breaat. 
If fresh, the feet will be pliable. 

Ducks. 
Select such as have supple feet, and are hard and thick 
on the breast and belly. 

Shad. 
If good, they are white and thick. 

Herring. 
Gilla should be of a line red ; eyes bright. 



The male, &ough generally smaller, has the highest flx- 
TOT ; the flesh is firmer, and the color, when boiled, is a 
deeper red. Known by the narrow back part of the tail, 
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IS MARKETi.NG PLATES. 

and its two uppeTmosl lina, which are stiff and hard. If 
fresh, the claws will have a strong motion on pressing the 
eyea with the fingers." 

When in perfection, the joints of the legs are stiff, and 
the body has a very agreeable smell. The heaviest are 
the best ; though some prefer the middling sized aa the 
. sweetest. 
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CARVING. 



Sleioht, rather than muscular strength, is the secret of 
the art. To carve with ease, and wiili dispatch, reqmros 

iiractice. The observing of others, and attention to the 
ijUowing plates, will soon enable the practitioner to become 
an adept. The carver shotild be seated aufficienily ele- 
vated; so near the dish as not to require effort in reaching; 
and should wield, with the greatest facility, a keen blade. 
As a preliminary, see the butcher has made the cleaver 
do its duty faithfully. 

Fish wants but little carving. The pieces should bo 
preserved as whole as poseibie. A fish trowel will be 
found preferable to a knife. 



Cod's Head and Shoulders. 

Introduce the trowel at 
1, and cut through the 
I back as far as b, then help 
nieces from between e 
I and d, and with each piece 
I help a portion of the sound, 
which lines the m)der par 
of the back bone. It ia 
esteemed a delicacy ; is thin, and of a darker color than 
the rest of the fish. 

Some persons are fond of the palate and tongue, for 
which yon must, put a spoon into the mouth. About the 
jaw-bone lies the jelly part, and within the head the fimwi 
parti. 
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Aiteh Bone of Beef . 

Cut off and lay by 
a thick slice from the 
en tiresuTface, as mark- 
ed u, b, then help. 

There are two kinds 
of fat attached to this 
Joint. Know which is 
preferred, as tastes 
differ. The solid lies at e, and must be cut horizontally ; 
tiiat resembling marrow, or the softer, lies at the back of 
the bone, below rf, 

A silver ekewet should be used, for the one which keeps 
the meat together while boiling; and may be removed when 
yon cut to it, 

3. Sirloitt of Beef. 

There are two ways 
of carving this joint. 
The better is, by long 
thin pieces from a to c; 
the other way is, which 
spoils it, ti 




The I 






best part lies in the di- 
rection of the line 6. ; there, too, lies some delicate fat. 
Part should be given with each slice. 
4. Ribs of Be^f 
These may be sliced like the sirloin, commencing at the 
thin end and slicing the whole length, so as to give a mix- 
ture of fat and lean. 

5. RounA of Beef. 
_Kemove the upper surfaee, as in the edge bone ; help to 
thia slices, with a portion of fat ; cutting as even as poasi- 
ole, to preserve its beauty of appearance. 

6. Tongue. 
Cut perpendicular thin slices, commencing a little nearer 
the root than the tip. The fat lies underside, at the root. 
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Calps Head. 

Cut thin slices from 
a to 6, lo the hone. 
The throat sweetbread 
lies at c. Slice from c 
to d, and help that with 
the other part. Should 
the eye be requested ; 
extract with the point 
of the knife, and hefp to a portion. The palate, a delicate 
morsel, lies under the head. The sweet tooth, loo, not an 
inferior delicacy, lies back of all the rest, and, in a young 
calf, IS easily extracted with the knife. On removing ihc 
jaw bone, fine lean will appear. Help to each of these. 

8 Shoulder of Mutton 

^lice to the bone at 
the line a, and help 
1 pieces from each 
e fhe choice fat 
i at the outer edge, 
.' "should more be 
' needed than can be 
gotten from those 
^— ^ — - parts slice on eilLer 

side of the hne c which represents the blade bone ; and 
nice pieces ma> be obtained From the under side, also, 
by slicing horizoniallv 




9 Leg of Mutton 




very fat some favorite pieces may 



The nicest part 
he? at a, midway be- 
tween the knuckle 
and the other end. 
Thence, cut thin 
slices each way, as 
depp a.'t h. The out- 
side being seldom 
sliced off the broad 
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end at c. The knuckle is tender ; but the other part more 
juicy. Some good siices may be cut lengthwise, from tte 
broad end of tlie back of the leg. The cramp bone is much 
thought of by some : to get it, cut down to the bone at d, 
and ■ 

Rib. 

Carve, first, slices from 
the fleshy part, tracing the 
line a, b. This will give a 
proportion of lean and fat ; 
and being removed, sepa- 
rate the rib, placed in the 
direction d, h, c ; breaking it at the point c. 1/ an entire 
rib is too much, a slice of meat may be taken from between 
two ribs. 

11. Leg 0/ PorA.— [See Ham.] 
The stuffing, in a roast leg, will be found under the skin, 
at the thick end. 

12. Fore Quarter of Lamb. 
t . Separate, first, the shoul- 

der from the scoven, which 
[ constitutes the ribs and the 
it, by sliding the knife 
|r« under the knuckle, in the 
_ direction of a, 6, c, leaving 

n the ribs a due proportion of meat Place it on a different 
dish Now squeeze hall a Senile orange on the other 
part, which, being sprinkled with salt and pepper, should be 
carved in the direction e A This will separate the gristly 
part from the ribs Now help from either, as may be tha 
choice, carting as directed bj the lines e, f. 

13 &addle o 'Mutton. 







a joint of the tail, they can 
easily be served by cutting 
between the joints. 
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14. Breast of Veal. 

.^-ri^^mmii^^^''^^ Separate Uie ribs from 

i?*!!?3^__^bsa^ « ''^^ brisket by cutting 

"^r^^'''^"'U , ^5i^ r^ through the line a, ft. The 
•^S^i*™* brisket is (he thickestparl, 
and of a gristly substance. Carve each ; and help accord- 
ing to preference. 

5, Ftlkl of Veal 

This resembles a round 
of beef Like that, it 
should be carved hori- 
zontally, or by taking 
thin even slices from the 
top, cutting deep into t'he 
flap, between a, b, for 
3, portion of the dressing. 

rhis IS seldom sent to the 
tablp whole , the cook first 
garnishing the dish with the 
chops and ear^, <ind duidmg 
' the body lengthwise Sepa- 
rate a shoulder from the bodj , ne\t a leg, and dnide the 
ribs The joints may be divided, or the meat sliced from 
them Some prefer the neck, though most the ribs. Help 
with Btnfling and graiy 

If the head is not otherwise disposed of, the brains should 
be mixed with the gravy. 

17. Venison. 

Slices of a medium 
thickness may be giv- 
and plenty of gravy 
#i( with them. Cut quite 
the bone in the iino 
1, c, b ; then turn the 
dish with the end 6, towards you, and putting in the point 
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of the knife at c, cut as deep as possible in the direction 
c, d. You may now, a.t pleasure, slice from either side. 
As the fat lies deeper on the left, tiioso who like fat, aa 
most venison eaters do, may be helped to the best flavored 
and fatest slices on the left of the line c, d. 




Ham may be carved 
three different ways. 
Usually, commencing 
hy long delicate pieces, 
cut to the bone trough 
the thick fat, in the line 
c, S A second way la, 
to cut a. small round hole 
on the top, as at c, lak- 
mo^t sa^mg way is to begin 



lenient carving this to 
take itoiito your plate, 
replacing the joints, as 
separated, neatly on the 
dnh Place the fork 
in the middle of the 
breast, and remo\e the wing in the direction of a, b, sepa- 
rating the joint at a, and hfting up the pinion with the fork, 
and drawing the entire wing towards the leg. This draw- 
ing will separate the fleshy part more naturally than cutting. 
Cut between the leg and the body at c, to the joint b. By 
giving the blade a sudden turn the joint will break. Re- 
peat the same operation for the other wing and leg. Next, 
take off the merrythought by drawing the knife across the 
breast and turning the joint back ; and then remove the 
' two neck bones. Divide the breast from the back, by cut 
ting through all the ribs, close to the breast. Turn the 
back up ; half way between the extreme ends press the 
point of the knife, and ou raising the rump end the bond 
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CARVING, 35 

will part. Take off ilio sidesmen, having turned tlie rump 
from you ; — and done. 

The winga should be made as handsome as possible. 
These, with the breast, are the most delicate parts of the 
ft)wl ; the legs are more juicy. 

20. A Goose. 

With the neck end to- 
ward you, to take off iho 
wing, put the fork into the 
h small end of the pinion and 
IS it close to the body, 
i the joint at a, carrying the knife along as far as b. 
Take off the leg by an incision from b to c.'and separate 
the drumstick. Part the wing and leg from the other side, 
and between the lines 1 and 2, cut long slices from each 
side of the breast. The apron must be removed by cutting 
from (f to e, by c, to get at the stuffing. The merrythought 
being removed, the neck bones, and all other parts are to 
be divided as in a fowl. 

A Duet may be carved m a similar manner. 

21. Turkey. 
To carve, without withdrawing the fork, place your fork 
firmly in the lower part of the breast, so as to have the 
tm'key at perfect command. It is not difficult to complete 
the entire carving of this fowl without extracting the fork 
till done : the whole back, of course, making one joint. 
Proceed to remove the wing ; the leg ; another wing and 
leg. (This may be done, either before, or after, slicing 
the breast.) Next, remove the merrythought, the neck 
bones, the neck Itself; then, cutting through the ribs, the 
job is done. 

32. Partridge. 
Carved as a fowl. Wings, breast, and merrythought, are 
tile best parts. The two latter not often divided. Tbs 
wing the best joint. The tip the very best. 
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23. Pigeons. 
Halre them, dividing lengthwise ; or so as to make ihe 
breast and wings form one division. The lower division 
generally preferred. 

Woodcocks, Grouse, <^e. are carved like fowls, if not 
too small ; when they must be cut in quarters. 

Snipes should only be halved. 

34. Hare. 

Insert the point of the 
knife inside the shoulder at 
a. and separate the entire 
length to the rump at h. 
The other side being done 
-■s the same way, the hare 
. , , - , -s in three pieces. Slide 

the knife under the ri^e of the shoulder at a, b, to remove 
It. Serve the leg m a similar manner. Next, decapitate, 
fake off the ears close ; and separate the jaws. Place the 
upper jaw fiat on a plate, and putting the point of the knife 
mto the forehead, bisect it through the centre of the cra- 
nium to the extreme end of the proboscis. Cut the back 
intfl convenient portions ; lay the pieces neaUy on the dish, 
and proceed to serve the company, giving some stuffing' 
(wiuch will be found inside the hare,) and gravy to each 
person. 

The back and legs are prime parts. By some, the ears 
are considered a luxury. So also the head and brains, 
fhe tail IS a rare delicacy. They may be distributed to 
those who like them. 

Should the hare not be very tender, it will be difficult to 
divide the sides from the back ; but take off the legs by 
cutting through the joints. You will then be able to cut a 
few slices from each side of the back. Next, dissever the 
ahouiders, which are called the sportsman's Joints, and are 
preferred by many. The back, &c. may then be carved 
as directed above 
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L WORD FOR THE 



A WORD FOR THE DINNER-TABLE. 



ts Host — An invited company of ladies and gentlemen, 
ei\ u alternately seated at the dinner-table, and a. blessing 
in-njked ; you will dispatch soup to each, from a pile of 
plates on your right, without questioning any whether you 
shall help them or not. Dealing it out silently ; you will 
help the person at your tight hand, first ; then at your lelt, 
and so on. 

You will carve the meals yourself, of course. And you 
will not ask lo be allowed to help your guests, but will, 
supply a plate in silence, and hand it to your servants, who 
will offer it to such of the company as are unprovided. 
Never offer fish or soup a second time. 

If a dish bo on the table, some parts of which are pre- 
ferred to others, according to the taste of individuals, all 
should have the opportunity of choice. Simply ask each 
one if he has any preference for a particular part. If the 
reply is in the negative, do not repeat the question, nor 
insist that he must nave a preference. So, where different 
dishes ; do not insist on your guests partaking of a particular 
dish, nor ask persons more than once. Never force a sup- 
ply upon their plates. 

Do not attempt to eulogize your dishes, nor to apologize 
that you cannot recommend them. 

As Guest. — Being seated, when soup is offered take it ; 
but if you prefer fish, pass it to your neighbor. You must 
not ask for soup or fish a second time. 

If asked whether you have a preference for any dish, or 
any particular part of a dish, answer plainly and distinctly, 
as jrou wish. 
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28 A WORD FOR THE DINNER- TABLE. 

When you are helped to any thing, do not wait till the 
rest of the company are served. 

Finally, to be at ease, is a great step toward enjoying 
your own dinner, and making yourself agreeable lo the 
company. 

The Servant, should serve every thing at the Iffl hand 
of the guest. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



"WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



For most preparations, it is easier to measure than to 

25. Solids. 

Butler, when soft, one pound ... is one quart. 
Eggs, .... ten .... are one pound 

Flour, Wheat, . . one pound , is one quart 

Meal, Indian, . . one pound two ounce? is one quart 
Sugar, best Brown, one pound two ounies is one quart 
Sugar, Loaf, broken, one pound . is one quart 

Sugar, White, i , 

J J > ■ one pound one ounce is one quart 
powdered, S '^ ^ 

Flour, .... four quarts . art half a peck 

Flour, .... sisleon quarts , arehali a bush- 

el. 

26. Liqaids. 

Four Spoonfuls are half a gill. 

Eight Spoonfuls are one gill. 

Two Gills, OT sixteen Spoonfuls are . half a pint. 

Two Pints are one quart. 

Four Quarts are one gallon. 

Twenty-live Drops are one toaspoonful. 

Four Spoonfuls are one wineglassful. 

Twelve Spoonfuls ate one teacupful. 

Sixteen Spoonfuls, or half a Pint, are . one tumblerful or 
coffee-cup. 
Whenever the word spoonful or spoonfuls, is used, in this 
work, a large, or table-spoon, is meant. But as measures 
of the BaAie name differ in capacity, it will require Judg' 
ment and practice to be familiar with due proportions. 
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30 WEIGHTS AND UBAStfRES. 



So, also, in tho regulation of iires ; and the time requisite 
for cooking a given article. This may suffice for ail tho 
preparations, as presenting a general standard of compari- 
sona, from which, deviations may be made at pleasure, ac- 
cording to variety of tastes, and difference of means, " Q. 
E. D." And it requires no other demonstration than the 
taste, to prove that the better iho parts, the belter the whole 
of any compound. 

N. B, Correct the common notion, entertained only by 
the ignorant, that if a cook book is purchased, the expenses 
of the table must necessarily be increased; as though doing 
Koy business by rule, enhanced the expense. 
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MEATS. 



THoroH the marketing and the carving, have been 
deemed of sufficient importance to give them the few pages 
allotted to them ; yet compared with the disposHim, or the 
use made, of what comes inio the hands of the housekeeper, 
Uiese pages are but blank paper. The interim, the time 
between the marketing and the serving out, may emphati- 
cally be styled the housekeeper'a time. 

When the weather will admit of it, meat will improve by 
keeping ; beef and mutton a week, in cold weather, and 
poidtry half as long. It will soon spoil in hot weather. 
It should be kept away from flies ; where cool and airy ; 
and if in danger of spoiling, rub over it a little fine salt, and 
sprinkle with pepper. "It will not cook well, if frozen when 
put to the fire, either to boil or to roast. It should be 
soaked in cold water till the frost is extracted. Furious 
boiimg hardens meat. Put the part that is to be up at table, 
down in the pot, with just cold water enough to cover it - 
and boil gently. The scum should be Vaken off as soon as 
It rises. The slower the boiling, the tenderer the meal. 
As a general rule, do not let the vessel stop boiling till its 
contents are cooked. The observance of this rule is indis- 
pensible for good puddings, potatoes, &c. Replenish with 



g water, if the addition of w 



e necessary. 



When thickened and seasoned, the liquor in which all 
kinds of fresh meat are boiled, makes a good soup. Thus 
used, boiling is the cheapest way of cooking meat. Other- 
wise, the dearest ; as most of the gelatine is extracted and 
lost. 

In roasting meat, the juices and fat are only extracted, 
but not lost, as tiiey make good gravy ; and the fat is used 
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32 MEATS. 

for Tarious purposes. When put down to roast, there should 
be a little water iu the dripping pan. 

For hroiling, the gridiron should be perfectly 'clean, and 
oiled with lard or butter, to prevent the impression of the 
bars oil th« meat. The bars should be concave, terminat- 
ing in a trough, to save the juices, and thus prevent smoking 
the meat by the burning of the drippings. The gridiron 
should be heated before the meat is laid on it ; and a good 
fire of live coals is necessary, to have the meat broil as 
quick as possible, without burning. The receiving dish 
should be very hot, and the meat not seasoned till placed 

To fri/ meat, first, slice a small piece of pork, and fry a 
light brown, and take up. Then, put in your meat, per- 
fectly dry. When done enough, take it up. Remove the 
pan to cool ; when cool, turn in a little cold water for the 
gravy, and place it on the fire ; when it boils, stir in a little 
mixed Iteur and water ; let it boil; then pour it over the 
meat. Add butler and catsup, if not rich enough. 

27. Roast Beef. 

The best pieces for roasting, as will be seen by looking 
at the engraving, are the tenderloin, and the first and second 
rib cuts. The two next are good. 

The bony sides should first be placed towards the fire, 
on putting the meat down, with a little salt sprinkled over 
the whole. After the bones are well heated through, turn 
the meat, and keep a brisk fire. While roasting, baste it 
often. When the meat is put down, a little water should 
be put into the dripping pan. 

A thick piece of meat requires fifteen or twenty minutes 
to the poimd, W roast ; if a thin pijbce, fewer minutes will 
doit. 

28. Roast Beef, SoutheTtt Mode. 

Select a rib roas ting-piece, that has hung ten of fourteen 

days ; bone it nicely ; r^ salt over it ; roll it tight ; bind it 

• To Bfoid repetition, it neeila but be raanlioned tere, that every tiling 
pertaining to cookery should be perftcllt/ clean, not eiccpting opcralol 
nor operatiens. 
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: around with twine ; put the spit through the inner fold, 
■ without sticking il into the flesh ; skewer, and roast it well ; 
i dredge and froth it, when about done ; and garnish with 
scraped horse radish. 

29. Beef Slmh, Broikd. 

The round and clod make good steaks, but the inside of 
the sirloin is the beat. 

Lay the steak on a gridiron, placing it on a bed of hot 
coals, and broil as quick as possible wiAout burning. From 
fifteen to twenty minutes will be required. Turn it often. 

For eight pounds of beef, cut up from three to five ounces 
of butter ; heat the platter very hot, that is to receive the 
steak; lay the butter on it; take up the steak; salt and 
pepper hoth sides. To be good, it should be eaten imme- 
diately while hot. Very little butter, if a few slices of salt 
pork be broiled with the beef, will make a good gravy. 

30. Beef Steak, Southern Mode. 

For steaks, the best part is the seventh and eighth ribs : 
the fat and Jean being better mixed, and more tender than 
the rump. 

Cut them half an inch thick, and beat them a little ; broil 
quick, turning them often ; have a dish very hot ; put some 
slices of onion in it ; lay in the steaks ; sprinkle a little 
salt ; pour on them one spoonful of water, and one of mush- 
poom catsup, boiling hot; garnish with scraped horse radish ; 
and put on a hot dish-cover. 

31. Beef Steak, Fried. 

Such pieces as are good for broiling, are also good for 
frying. 

Brown a few pieces of salt potk ; lake them up ; put in 
. your beef; when brown on both sides, take it up and re- 
move the pan to let the fat cool. When cool, pour in four 
sfioonfuls of water ; mix two teaspoonfuls of flour with a 
little water ; mix it with the fat ; replace the pan on the 
fire ; stir it till it boils up ; pour it over the beef. 
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32. Liver. 
Beers liver is good fried, but ia best broiled about ten 
minutes, with salt pork ; then cut both into small strips ; 
put them in a stew pan, with a little water, butter, and pep- 
per; stew about five minutes. First, acalcl the liver. 

33. Alamode Beef, 

The round is best. The shoulder clod is cheapest ; is 
good, too, stewed without spices. 

For five pounds of alainode beef, soak, a pound of bread 
in cold water till soft, turn off the water, mdsh the bread 
6ne ; add a piece of butter of a hen's egg size, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of ground clo> es, of all- 
spice, of pepper, Kalf a nutmeg, two eggs, and a spoonful 
of flour: mix ail well together, gash the beef, fill with 
half the dressing; place it in a bake pan, with lukewarm 
water enough to cover it; cover the pan w ith the lid heated, 
and set it where it will stew gently two hours ; then turn 
on the top the other half of the dressing, and heat the Ud 
hot enough to brown it. Stew an hour and a half longer. 
On taking up the meat, if the gravy is not thick enough, 
mix, with a little water, a teaspoonful or two of flour, and 
stir into the gravy ; add a little butter, and a glass of wine, 
and turn it over the meat. 

34. To Frizzle Beef. 
Shave olTvery thiti pieces of tender, fresh smoked beef; 
put thmn in a stew pan, with just sufiicjent water to cover 
them, and let them stew ten or fifteen minutes. Three or 
four minutes before taking up, stir in a mixture of a little 
flout and water, to thicken the water, adding a little pepper 
and butter, A. good dish for breakfast — accompanied with 
eg^s, still better. 

35. Boiled Beef. 
The perfection in boiling beef is, to boil slowly, and to 
skim the pot well. If the scum boil in, by adhering lo the 
meat, it causes a dirty appearance. The boiling may at 
any time be checked, by removing partially, or entirely, the 
pot-lid. 
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In hot weather, it is so difficult to keep beef sweet, it is 
best to corn it in the pot, as it is boiled. Pm in a teacup 
of salt to eight pounds of beef; sprinkle flour on the side 
that is to lay up on the dish, and lay it down in the pot ; 
pour water into the pot, enough to cover the meal, and 
keep it covered, after the meat is put in. Boil two houra ; 
add more cold water, and^boil another hour and a hj.!f 

36. To Collar a Flank of Beef. 
Take a select flank of beef; rub it well with salt and a 
large portion of saltpetre ; iet it lie ton days ; then wash it 
dean ; remove ihe inner and outer akin, with the gristle : 
spread it on a board, and cover the inside with the follow- 
ing mixture ; sage, parsley, thyme chopped fine, pepper, 
salt, and pounded cloves. Roll it up ; sew over it a cloth - 
bandage thai with tape ; boil gently, from five to six hours ■ 
take it out ; when cold, piace it on a board without undoing 
it ; put another board on the top, with a heavy weight on il ; 
let it Jay twenty-five hours ; take ofl" the bandages ; cut a 
slice from each end ; garnish with sprigs of parsley and 
green pickles, and serve it up. 

37. Curries. 
Veal, Mutton chops, chickens, pigeons, and lobsters, all 
make good curries. Joint your fowls, if a fowl curry-dish 
is to be made ; boil them in barely sufficient water to cover 
them, till tender ; add a little salt. Fry, till brown, three 
or four slices of pork, just before the fowls are done enough 
to take up. Take up the pork, and put in the chickens ; 
brown them ; then add part of the liquor in which they 
were boiled, a teaspoonful or two of curry powder, and ths 
fried pork. Mix a teaspoonful of curry powder with twelve 
spoonfuls of boiled rice, or with a mixture of a little floor 
and water ; pour it on the curry, and stew a few minutes. 

38. Sweetbread, Heart, and Liver. 
Fry sweetbread, moderately, where two or three pieces 
of edit pork have been browned and taken up. On remov- 
ing the sweetbread, stir into the fat two leaspoonfuia of 
flour mixed with a little water. On boiling, pour it over the 
■weetbread. < 
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Another way. — Parboil the sweetbread ; let it get cold ; 
slice it in inch thick pieces ; dip them in the yolk of an 
egg and fine bread cmmbs, first sprinkled with pepper, salt, 
and fine sage ; brown them lightly. Mixing smooth, a little 
flour and water, make a gravy by stirring fliem into the fat 
Add spices and wine if liked. 

Tlie heart and Uver may be cooked in the same way. 

39. To Brmim Mince Meat. 

Mince cold roast beef very fine, fat and lean ; add salt, 
pepper, chopped onion, and a little gravy ; fill scollop tins 
two-thirds full, and fill up with potatoes mashed smooth 
with cream ; lay a piece of butter on the top, and brown 
them in an oven. 

40. Tripe. 

After being thoroughly scoured, tripe should be soaked 
in salt and water about a week, shifting the water every 
eight and forty hours ; then boil till tender, or from eight to 
(en hours ; then pickle, fry or broil. Pickle it the same as 

41. Meats Warmed Over. 

Roasted or boiled veal makes a good dish, chopped fine 
and just moistened with water, seasoned with a little butter, 
pepper, and salt, and warmed up. A little nutmeg and the 
yellow part of a lemon rind, grated fine, improve it. When 
well heated, take it up, and garnish it with two lemons cut 
in slices. 

Salt or fresh beef is good, chopped fine, with boiled po- 
tatoes, and warmed up with a little water, pepper, and salt ; 
add a little butler just before you take it up. 

Boiled turnips, or onions, instead of potatoes, are good 
mixed vrith minced meat. 

Mutton, lamb, and veal, are good cut into small strips, 
and warmed with boiled potatoes sliced, with a little water, 
salt, and pepper ; add butter just before taking up. 

Bare roast beef and mutton are nice sliced and 'just 
warmed on a gridiron. 

Meat that is warmed over, should be on the fire just long 
enough to heat through. 
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C«W fowls are fine, jointed anJ warmed with a little water. 
^en taken Hp and fried brown in a little butter. Sprinkle 
a little flour on them before frying. Thicken the water in 
which the fowls were wa/med, adding butter, pepper, and 
aalt, and then turn it on the fowls. 

42. Veal, 

The best piece of veal for roastjng is the loin. The 
breast and Tsick are good also. The breast makes ■ good 
potpie, and the rack is good, cut into pieces and broiled. 
The leg is fine for frying; and after severe slices haye 
been taken off for cutlets, the rest is nice for boiling with a 
piece of Gait poili. 

43- Roast Veal. 

Fur roasting, veal should be peppered, salted, nibbed 
OTer with a httle butter, and frequently hasted. A Htlle 
tvater should be put in the Gripping pan, and if the meat is 
not quite fat, a little butter should be added- 

44. Baked Veal 
For baking, the fillet is good. The bone should be ci* 
out, and its place filled with a dressing made of bread 
soaked aah in cold water, two eggs, pepper, salt, and a 
epoonful of melted butter, then sewed up. Put it in (he 
bake pan, with a pint of water; and, with some of the dress- 
ing, cover the top of the raeal. When done, on taking up, 
Ihicken the gravy with a little flour and water well mixed, 
putting in a small piece of butter, and a little wine and cat- 
sup, if a rich grasy is liked. 

45, Veal and Chicken Potpie. 
Joint the chickens, if made of them, and boil them till 
lialf done ; take them o«t; p«t them, dry, into a pot, making 
alternate layers of cnist and fowl, seasoned with pepper 
and salt; then, pour in the liquor in which the fowls were 
boiled, upon the upper layer of crust, which covers the 
fowls. If a brown crust is desired : with a heated bake 
pan lid, keep tiie pot covered. Add, from the teakettle, 
boiling water, as that in die pot wastes. Rdsed piecnist 
is preferable to thai made ior fruit pies, though, if but little 
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shortened, that is good. For raised crust, mix a tcaspoon- 
fulofsalt.andateacupof melted butter, with tlirce pints of 
flour, and then pour in half a teacup of yeast, adding cold 
water to make it stiff enough to roll out ; placing it where 
warm, it will require from seven to eight hours to rise, un- 
less you use brewer's yoast. Rol! it out, when risen, and 
cut it into small cakes. 

Potato pie crust is good. Peel and mash fine eight 
boiled potatoes ; mix with them half a pint of milk, a tea- 
Bpoonful of salt, a hen's egg size piece of butter, and ilour 
enough for rolling out. Put with the meat, the cakea after 
rolled out and cut. 

By working into unbaked wheat dough, a little melted 
lukewarm butter, nice crust may be made. Before putting 
it with the meat, let it lay ten or fifteen minutes, after it is 
cut and rolled into caJtes. 

46. Veal Cutlets. 

Fry, till brown, three or four slices of salt pork ; take 
them up, and put in slices of veal, cut from the leg, about 
an inch thick ; when brown on both sides, take them up ; 
Btir into the gravy, half a pint of water, and mis two or 
three teaspoonfuls of flour with a little water, and stir in ; 
soak two slices of toasted bread in the gravy ; lay them on 
the bottom of the platter ; place the meat and pork over 
them, and turn on the gravy. 

A very nice way of cooking cutlets is, with half a pint 
of milk, an egg beaten to a froth, and flour enough to ren- 
der it thick, to make a batter. When fried brown, dip the 
veal into the batter, then replace it in the fat, and fry until 
it is brown again. If any batter is left, it is fine dropped 
by spoonfuls into the fat and fried brown, and placed over 
the veal. Thicken the gravy, and turn it over the whole. 
This dish requires an hour's cooking ; and it will be best to 
Slew the meat half an hour before frying it, if it is tough. 

47. To Broil Calf's Liver. 
Cut the liver in slices, not very thin ; sait and pepper it, 
after nicely broiling, and pour on some melted butter, with 
chopped parsley, after it is dished. 
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48. Force Meat Balls. 

Mis, with a pound ef fine chopped veal, one egg, a littie 

butter, or raw pork chopped fine, and season wi& salt and 

pepper, or c«rry powder. Fry them hrown, done up ia 

small balls. 

49. CdfsHeai. 

With the lights and feet, boil the head about two hours, 
and the liver forty minutes. Tie the brains in a bag and 
boil them with the head, before it is done. When ail are 
done, lake them up ; season them with butter, salt, pepper, 
and sweet herbs, or spices if liked, and use them as a 
dressing for the head. Part of the liver, and of the feet, 
may be prepared like the brains, for such as prefer them, 
for a dressing. 

The liquor thai the head is boiled in makes a nice soup, 
prepared in a plain way, like any other veal soup, or ii*r- 
tieised. It should stand till the next day, that the fat may 
be skimmed off which rises. 

To have the head \wk brown, take it up when tender ; 
mb a little bwUer over it; sprinkle on allspice, pef^er, sail, 
and flour, and jdace it before the fire, under a Dutch oven, 
or in a brick one where it will brown quick. With a little 
water, salt, pepper, and butter, warm up the brains. Add 
spices and wine if liked. Serve it up as a dressing for the 

Baked calf's head is also good. Halve, and rub butter ■ 
over it ; put it in a pan, with a quart of water ; then cover 
it with a dressing made of bread soaked soft, a little butter, 
and an egg, seasoned with salt, pepper, and pulverized 
mace. Slice up the brains, and place them, with the head, 
in the pan. Bake it in a quick oven, and garnish with 
force meat balls, or with slices of lemon- 

50. Calf's Feet. 
Boiling them with the head, till both are tender, split, and 
lay them round it ; or, after boiling them tender, and dredg- 
ing them with flour, fry them brown. If a gravy for them 
is wished : after taking them up, stir some flour into the fat 
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in which they were fried ; season to taste, adding butter, 
and wine if wished, then tiira the gravy over the meat. 

51, Scotch Collops. 
TaJte some very thin pieces of beef or veal ; rub with 
butter the bottom of an iron stewpan that has a covet to 
closely fit it; put in the meat, some pepper, salt, a large 
onion, and an apple minced very fine ; cover the pan, and 
let the meat stew till very tender. Serve it hpi. 

52, To Grill a Cdf's Head. 
Clean and divide the head as for mock turtle ; take out 
the brains and tongue ; boil the head tender ; take the eyes 
out whole, and cut the flesh from the skull part in small 
pieces. Take some of ihe water the head was boiled in 
for gravy ; add to this gravy, cayenne pepper, salt, a grated 
nutmeg, and a spoonful of lemon pickle : simmer this tilt 
ihe gravy is well flavored. Next, take the chop, pick out 
the bones ; cover it with bread crumbs, chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt, and set it in the oven to brown. Then, 
thicken the gravy with the yolks of two eggs and a spoon- 
ful of butter rubbed into two of flour, and slew the skull 
part in it a few minutes ; put this part on the dish ; and 
complete the whole dish by placing the grilled chop on it, 
garnishing wiih brain cakes and broiled sweetbread. 

53. Veal Olives. 
Cut thin slices ofl^ a fillet, and flatten them ; season them 
highly with pepper, salt, mace, and grated lemon peel ; roll 
up in each slice a bit of fat and tie it with a thread. Fry 
them of a light brown, and stew them in white stock, (pre- 
pared for soups or gravies,) with two dozen of fried oysters, 
a glass of white wine, a spoonful of lemon pickle, and some 
small mushrooms. Stew them nearly an hour. Take the 
threads ofl" before serving. 

54. Ragout of Cold Veal. 

Cut a neck, loin, or fillet of veal into handsome cutlets ; 

put clean drippings, or a piece of butter, into a frying pan ; 

when it is hot, flour, and fry the veal of a light brown ; take 
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it out ; and if you have no gravy prepared make the follow 
ing : put a pint of boiling water into the frying pan ; let ii 
boil up a minute, and strain it into a basin while you make 
a thickening; put about an ounce of butter into a stew pan; 
when it melts, mix with it sutBcienl flour to absorb the but- 
ter ; stir it over the fire a few minutes, and gradually add 
the gravy made in the frying pan ; let tliem simmer together 
about ten minutes ; season it with pepper, salt, a little mace, 
and a glass of wine, or mushroom catsup; strain it through 
a tamia, (coarse cloth strainer,) on to the meat, and stew 
the meat very gently till it is thoroughly warmed. Slices 
of boiled ham may be warmed with the meat. 

55. Mutton. 

Mutton is in its greatest perfection from August to Christ- 
mas. For roasting or boiling allow fifteen minutes for each 
pound. The saddle should always be roasted, and gar- 
nished with scraped horse radish. The leg and shoulder 
are good roasted ; but the best way of cooking the leg is to 
boil it with a bit of salt pork. If a little rice is boiled with 
it the flesh will look whiter. 

For roasting, mutton should have a little butter nibbed 
over it, and salt and pepper sprinkled on it. Allspice and 
cloves, some like. Put a piece of hutter in the dripping pan, 
and bsiste it often. The bony part should first be presented 
to the fire, for roasting. 

The leg is good to bake, gashed and filled with a dress- 
ing made of soaked broad, pepper, salt, butter, and two eggs. 
A pint of water, and a little butter should be put in the pan. 

The leg is good, too, sliced and broiled. Also boiled, 
after corned a few days. 

The tack is good for broiling. Each bone should be 
separated, broiled quick, buttered, salted, and peppered. 

The breast is fine baked. The joints of the brisket 
should be separated; the sharp ends of the ribs sawed off; 
the outside rubbed over with a small piece of butter; salted; 
and put into a bake pan, with half a pint of water. When 
baked enough, take it up, and thicken the gravy with a little 
flour and water, adding a small piece of hutter. A spoonful 
of catsup, cloves and allspice, improve it. The neck makes 
1 good soup. 
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For mutton, parsley makes a suitable garnish ; or celery 
heads. 

56. To Harricot Mutton. 

Take the best part of the rack ; divide it into chops, one 
bone in each; beat thom flat; sprinkle pepper and salt on 
them, and broil them nicely. Make a rich gravy out of the 
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57. S/ieuMer of Lamb, Grilled. 
Cut the shoulder, moderately deep, in checkers an inch 
long ; rub the yolk of an egg and a little butter over it ; roll 
it in finely powdered bread crumbs ; sprinkle on pepper, 
salt, and sweet herbs, and roast it a light brown. Use for 
it plain gravy, or the following ;— Set on the fire, a gill of 
water with a giU of the drippings from the meat, and when 
it boils, thicken it with a little flour and water, adding a 
spoonful of tomato catsup, with the grated riud and luice 
of a lemon, seasoning with pepper and salt. 

58. LarnVs Fry. 
The sweetbread and heart are good fried plainly, or dip- 
ped into an egg and fine bread crumbs. Fry in lard. 

59. Irish Stew. 
Take five thick mutton chops, or two pounds of the neck 
or loin, two pounds of potatoes peeled and halved, and half 
a pound of onions peeled and sliced ; first, place a layer of 
potatoes at the bottom of yonc stew pan ; then, two chops 
and some of the onions ; repeat this process till the pan is 
quite full ; add half a spoonful of pepper, a spoonful of salt, 
three gills of gravy, and two teaspooifuls of mushroom 
catsup ; cover so close as to prevent the escape of steam, 
and slow, on a very slow fire, an hour and a half. A slica 
of ham improves the dish very much. Take care it does 
not burn. 
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60. Pork Steaks. 

Slice them from a neck or loin ; trim them handsomely, 
and pepper them ; broi! them twenty minutes over a clear 
fire, turning them fieqwently. When done, salt and butler 
them oil the plate. 

61. To Broil Ham. 

Ham IS better broiled than fried. Slice it (hin, and broil 
die slices on a gridiron. When dished, place a fried egg 
on each slice, and serve out. It should be broiled, over 
bright hot coals, from five to eight minutes, turning it once. 

03. To Boil Ham. 
Put it on in cold water, and let it simmer, without boil- 
ing, unless very moderately, four or five hours. The water 
should be changed if the ham is very salt. Befgre it is 
carried lo the table, take off the rind. Put over it whole 
pepper or cloves in diamond figures, if you wish to ornament 
it. A ham, if very dry, should he soaked from ttrelve to 
twenty-four hours in warm water before cooking. 

63. To Toast Ham. 
After boiling it well, take the skin off"; cover the top 



64. To Stuff Ham. 
Take a ham well smoked and washed, and make inci- 
sions all over the top two inches deep; stuff them /u/i with 
chopped parsley and some pepper. Do not take off the 
skin. Eat it cold, after boiled. 

65. Baked or Roast Pig. 
Take out the inwards ; take off the first joint of the feet ; 
boil both tender, and chop them. Make a dressing of bread 
soaked soft, the water pressed out, and mashed fine ; season 
with pepper, salt, and sago, adding a little butter, and then 
fill the pig with this stuffing. To prevent blistering, rub a 
little butter on the outside of the pig. Roast or bake it two 
and a half or three hours. The pan, in which the pig is 
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baked should contain a little water. When done, mix, with 
a little dressing and gravy from the pan, the chopped feel 
and innaids, salted, peppered, and buttered, and use this 
for a sauce. Expose the pig to the open air two or three 
minutes, first rubbing it over with a little butler, before it 
is put on the table, to make it criap. 

66. To Barbacue Shoot. — A Southern Dish. 
Shoat means a fat young hog, headless and footless, cut 
iBto fovir quarters, each weighing six pounds. Make seve- 
ral incisions between the ribs of a fore quarter, and stuff it 
with rich force meat ; put it in a pan with a pint of water, 
salt, pepper, two cloves of garlic, a lumber of good red wine, 
and one of mushroom cat<iup bake it, and thicken the 
gravy with brown flour and butter To facilitate the carv- 
ing, joint and cut the jibs belore cooking Lay the ribs up 
in the dish. If not, suftcienth brown add a little burnt 
sugar to the gravy. Garnish with balls 

67 Souse 

Clean pig's feet and ears thoroughlj, and soak them a 
number of days in salt and Wdfer, boil them tender, and 
split them. They are good fried 

To Bouse them cold, pour boiling vinegar over them, 
spiced with mace and pepper-corns. Cloves give them a 
dark color, but they improve their taste. If a little sail be 
added, they will keep good, pickled, for a month or two. 

68. Pressed Head. 
Boil the several parts of the entire head, and the feet, in 
the same way as for souse. All must be boiled so perfectly 
tender as to have the meat easily separate from the bones. 
After neatly separated, chop the meat fine, wiiile warm, 
seasoning with salt, and pepper, and other spices to taste. 
Put it in a strong bag, and, placing a weight on it, let it 
remain till cold. Or put it in any convenient dish, placing 
a plate with a weight on it, to press the meat Cut it in 
slices, roll in flour, and fry in lard. 
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69. Sausages. 

Chop, very fine, fat and lean fresh pork ; (there shouM 
be a greater proportion of the lean,) season it very highly 
with pepper, salt, sage, and other sweet herbs if liked. A 
little saltpetre tends to preserve them. Do up a littie into 
a cake, and fry it, to know when they arc seasoned enough. 
When seasoned enough, fill your skins, which should be 
perfectly clean. To prevent the fat running out while 
cooking, mix in with the meat a little flour. Done up in 
small balls and fried, sausage meat is good. 

When fresh pork cannot be had, very good sausage cakes 
may be made of raw beef, chopped fine with salt pork, and 
seasoned with sage and pepper. When fried they should 
not be pricked, as the sausages will cook nicer to have a 
httle fat put with them in the frying pan. They should be 
cooked moderately. If not liked very fat, finish them on 
the gridiron, afier the sausages have been fried till nearly 

To make Bologna sausages, take equal weight of veal, 
pork, and ham, chopped very fine, seasoued high, and boiled 
til] tender, in casings, and then dry them. 

70. Vcrtison. 

Venison is said to be most easily digested of any sort of 
meat. It is good for those who have weak and slow diges- 
tive powers. It should be kept two weeks, if the weather 
permit, after it is kilted, and then roasted before a clear, 
strong fire. 

7i. To Roast Venison. 

Cover the fat parts with paper and a paste made of flour 

and water to prevent their burning. Roast a haunch of 

twelve pounds about four hours. Baste it well. Serve it 

out with current jeily. 

72. Venison Steaks. 
Broil or fry venison steaks in the same manner as veal 
cutlets, or mutton chops. 
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73. Mock Venison. 
Mutton is the best substitute for real venison. Hang up, 
for several days, a large loin of fat mutton ; then hone it, 
and take otT all the kidney fat, and the akin from the upper 
fat ; mix together two ounces of brown sugar, one ounce 
of pulverized btack pepper, and two of allspice ; rub it well 
into tile mutton ; keep the mutton covered with the skin, 
and rub and turn it daily five days. When lo be roasted, 
cover it with the skin, and pepper it the same as for veni- 
son, first washing from it entirely the spicea. Roast about 
the same time as for real venison. Servo it with made 
gravy and currant jelly. 

74. Poultry. 

No sort of animal food is so delicate and dehcious as that 
of fowls and birds ; and none so generally healthful. Sel- 
dom does it disagree with those in health. The feeble in 
constitution, and such as are debilitated by sickness, find 
the flesh of fowl a nutritious and most agreeable diet. 

When well boiled, the while meat of a young furkey is 
easier of digestion than that of any other fow). 

75. Turkey. 

Wash the turkey thoroughly, inside and out, having taken 
out the inwards. Take bread, drained and mashed fine, 
after soaked in cold water, for the dressing. Mix with the 
dressing a small piece of melted butter, or salt pork chopped 
fine. Season it with pepper and salt, sweet herbs if liked. 
It cuts smoother if an egg is added. Any kind of cooked 
meat is good, minced fine and mixed with the dressing. 
The inwards ought to be boiled very tender, if they are to 
be used ; it is dillicuk to cook them through while the tur- 
key is roasting. The body and crop of the liirkey must be 
filled with the dressing, and sewed up. Tie up the wings 
and legs, and rub on a little butler and salt. For roasting, 
twenty-five minutes to the pound is the rule. At first it 
should be roasted slowly, and basted frequently. When 
the fowl is put down to roast, a little water should be put 
into the dripping pan. Take (he liquor the inwards are 
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boiled in, for a gravy, adding a little of the turke} Jrippings, 
PJace it where it will boil, thickening with a little flour and 
water, first mixed smooth. Season it with pepper, salt, 
and sweet herbs if likod. 

For boiling, ihe turkey is prepared in a similar way to 
the above. Parsley, lemon peel, and oysters may be added 
to the stuffing. Drawn butter is used when served out. 
If it is wished to have it look white, tie it up in a cloth, un- 
less you boil rice in the pot. Put in eight spoonfuls of rice, 
if rice is used. It is improved by the boiling of a pound 
or two of salt pork with it. If a soup is lo be made of the 
liquor in which the turkey is boiled, let it stand till next 
day, and skim off the fat. Season it after heated. 

76. Ckickerts. 

These, whether for boiling or roasting, should have & 
dressing prepared as for turkies. Sis spoonfuls of rice 
boiled with the chickens, will cause them lo look white. 
If the water is cold when they are put in, they will be less 
liable to break. They are improved by boiling a little sah 
pork with them ; if not thus boiled they will need salt. 

For broiling, chickens should be split; the inwards taken 
out ; and then washed. Broil very slowly, till brown, plac- 
ing the bony side down on the ^idiron ; then, turning it, 
brown the other side. Forty minutes is the medium time 
for broiling a chicken. 

For roast chicken, boil the gizzard and liver by them- 
selves, and use the water for gravy. Put in the gravy the 
inwards chopped fine. 

77. Fricassee Chickens. 
The chickens should bt washed, after jointing and taking 
out the inwards. With the skin side down, place them in 
a stew pan, sprinkling pepper and salt on eacn layer ; add 
three or four slices of pork ; just cover with water, and«tew 
them till tender. On taking them up, mix a little flour and 
water ; thicken the liquor in which they were stewed ; add 
a hen's egg size piece of butter ; replace the chickens in 
the stew pan, and let them stew about five minutes longer. 
When the chickens are taken up, soak, in the gravy, two 
or three pieces of toast, and put them in your nlo"'- ■ -i't^rc 
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^c iihkten? on tlic toast and pour ihe gravy over them. 
tf you Wdiit the chickens browned slew thein 1 11 lender 
without the pork then brown the pork lake that up ; then, 
putting in the chu.ken'! frj the n till of a ht,hl brown. 

78 T Vrwasiee SmaH Chirkfns ■ — Smitliern Mode. 
Cut off the wings and legs of four chickens separate 
(he breasts from me back? divide the backs crosswise ; 
cut off the necks clean the gizzards put ihem with the 
livers, and other parts ol the chicken, after being thoroughly 
washed, into a sauce pan ; add salt, pepper, and a little 
mace ; cover with water, and etew till tender. Take them 
up ; thicken half a pint of water with two spoonfuls of flour 
ribbed into four ounces of butter ; add a tumbler of new 
milk ; boil all together a few minutes, then add eight spoon- 
fuls of white wine, stining it in carefully, so as not to cur- 
dle ; put in the chickens, and shake the pan till they are 
sufficiently heated, then serve them up. 

79. Chickens Baked in Rice. 
Joint a chicken, as for fricassee ; with pepper and salt 
season it well ; place it in a pudding dish lined witk slices 
of bacon or of ham ; add an onion finely minced, and a pint 
of veal gravy ; pile up the dish full with boiled rice well 
pressed ; cover it with a paste of flour and water, and bake 
in a slow oven one hour. If veal gravy be wanting, sub- 
stitute water, with additional seasoning and ham. 

80. Goose. 
A goose should be dressed in the same manner, and 
oasted the same length of time as a turkey. Be particu- 
ar to select one that is tender. See marketing plates. 
, If any fowls are injured but slightly, by too long keeping, 
lip th^m in weak salairatus water before cooking, or rinse 
he inside with sharp vinegar. Strong camomile tea may 
DO used. 

81. To Stew Partridges. 

Truss a brace of partridges like fowls for boiling; pound 

the livers with 'wice liio .juar.tity of 'nt bacon and breaJ 
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crumbs boiled in milk ; add some mwsbrooms and chopped 
parsley, mace, grated lemon peel, salt, and pepper; stuff 
them ; tie t3iem at each end, and place them in a stew pan 
lined with bacon. If you have it, add a quart of good gravy. 
If not, two onions, water, a few blades of mace, and a bunch 
«f sweet herbs. Stew gently till they are tender; take them 
out; strain, and thicken the sauce witli flour aud butter; 
heat, and pour it on the Urds, 



83. Pigeons, 
Lay pigeons in » pot breast side down, the inwards being 
first taken out, and they prepared with a tiniey-Iike dress- 
ing; ponr in more than sufficient water to cover them; put 
in four ounces of butter to every twelve pigeons, when 
stewed nearly tender, stirring into the gravy two or three 
teaspoonfuls of flout mixed with a little water. Pjit oh a 
healed bake pan lid, if you wish to brown them, one hour 
before they are done ; or, soon as tender, fry them in pork 
(at. Thoy are good, split open and stewed, with a dress- 
ing made and warmed up' separately with a little of the 
gravy. If tender, pigeons are good sHifTed and roasted. 
From two to three hours are requisite to cook pigeons, 
When put to the fite, roast pigeons should be butter«d. 



83. To Stew Pigeons. 
Clean and wash six pigeons ; quarter them; with them, 
put all their giblets into a stew pan, a little water, butter, 
salt, pepper, a Int of lemon peel, two blades of mace, and 
some chopped parsley ; stew till tender in a closely cov- 
ered pan. Thicken the gravy with the mixture of an egg 
beaten up ; three spoonfuls of cream, and a piece of butter 
dusted with flour. Stew them ten minutes longer. Ex- 
cell ent — Econora k al . 

84. Ducks. 

They are good roasted, or stewed lite pigeons. The 

fishy taste wild ducks have, is entirely takea out by having 
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H5. To Boil a Duck. 
Make a paste of half a pound of butter to a pound of 
flour ; truss tkc duck, putting into [he inside a little salt and 
pepper, one or two sage leaves, and a little onion finely 
minced ; inclose the duck in the paste, with a little jeliied 
gravy. Boil it in a cloth, and servo it with brown gravy 



86. To Stew Ducks. 

Cut one or two ducks into quarters ; fry them a light 
brown in butter ; put them into a sauce pan ; add a pint of 
gravy, four onions whole, pepper, salt, a biuich of parsley, 
two sage leaves, a sprig of winter savory, and sweet mar- 
joram ; cover the pan closely and stew them till tender. 
Take out the herbs and pepper ; skim it. If the sauce is 
not sufficiently thick, mix, with two spoonfuls of it, a little 
flour and stir it into (ho sauce pan ; let it boil up, and gar- 
nisB the dish with four onions. 

Ducks and geeae, if old, are better if parboiled before 
they are roasted. Put them on in just sufficient water to 
boil them ; keep the vessel closely covered. Let a tough 
goose simmer two hours ; then dry and wipe it thoroughly ; 
stuff and roast, basting at first with a little butter. 

87. To Roast Ducks. 

I'ut into a pair of ducks, an onion chopped fine, and a - 
few sage leaves, pepper, and salt ; spit, and dust them with 
flour, and baste them with lard. Koast half an hour, with 
a very hot fire. The quicker roasted, the better ihey will 
taste. Dust them with flour, and baste them, just before 
taking them from the spit. Prepare a gtavy of the gizzards 
and pinions, a large mace blade, a few pepper-corns, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon pickle, and a spoonful of catsup ; strain, 
and turn it on the ducks. Send onion sauce in a boat. 

88. To Roa^t Rabbits. 

After casing two rabbits, skewer their heads with their 
TRouths upon their backs ; stick their forelegs into their 
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ribs ; skewer tke hind legs doubled ; nesi, make a stuffing 
for them of the cmmbs of half a loaf of briiad. n little 
parsley, sweet marjoram, and thj'me— all cut line, ' pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg, to your taste ; mix them all into a light 
stuffing, with four ounces of btiner, a little good cream, and 
two eggs ; put it into their bodies, and sew them up ; dredge 
and ba«le them well with lard; roast them about aa hour. 
Serve them up with butter and parsley, Chop the livers, 
and lay them in. lumps round the edge of the dish. 

89. Te Dress Tujth 

Cut off the head in tho morning, in summer ; at evening, 
in the winter ; hang it up by the hind fins, and let it bleed 
well; with care, separate the bottom shell from the top, lest 
you break the gidl bladder, which, with care, take out and 
throw away ; throw the liver into a bowl of water ; empty 
the chitterlings, (guts,) and throw them into Water; the 
eggs also, if any — have a separate bowl for each article ; 
slice all the meat from the under shell, and throw that in 
water ; break in pieces the shell ; wash clean and put it ia 
a pot, completely covering it with water, and add to it one 
pound of middling, (or flitch of bacon,) with So»r chopped 
onions, and set it on the fire to boil. Open the chitterlings ; 
clean them thoroughly ; take off the inside skin, and put 
them in the pot widi the shell ; let fhem boil tlireo hours 
steadily ; if the water boils away loo much add more. 

The top : — Wash the top shell neatly, after cutting out 
all the meat ; cover, and set it by. 

Parboil the fins ; clean them perfectly, taking off all the 
black skin, and throw them into water. Now cut the flesh 
lakeii from botli shells, in small pieces : cut the litis in two, 
and lay them in a dish with the flesh ; sprinkle over some 
salt, and cover up the dish. 

When the shell, chitterlings, &c. are done, or have 
boiled three hours, take out the bacon, scrape the shell cIcm, 
and steain the liquor — about one quart of which must be put 
back in the pot ; reserve the rest of die soup ; pick out the 
chitterlings, and cut them in small pieces ; select all the 
nice bits that were strained out, and put them with the chit- 
terlings in the gravy ; add the fins, cut in pieces, to them. 
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and enough of the flesh to fill the upper shell; add xo it, if 
A large turtle, one bottle of white wine, cayenne pepper, 
and salt, to your taste ; one gill of mushroom catsup, one 
gill of lemon pickle, mace, cloves, and nutmeg, pounded, to 
highly season it ; mix two spoonfuls of flour with one pound 
and a quarter of butler ; add, with it, marjoram, thyme, 
parsley, and savory, tied in a bunch ; stew all these to- 
gether till the flesh and fins are tender ; wash out the top 
shell ; place a high paste round ihe brim ; sprinkle over 
the shell salt and pepper, then take the herbs out of the 
slew ; if the gravy is not sufficiently thick, add a little more 
flour, and fill the shell. If no eggs iu the turtle, boil six 
new laid ones for ten minutes ; put them in cold water a 
few minutes ; peel them ; cut them in two, and place them 
on the turtle. Make a rich force meat; fry the balls nicely, 
and place them also in the shell. Place the shell in a drip- 
ping pan, with something underneath the sides to steady it; 
heat the oven as for bread, and bake till a fine brown. Fry 
the liver, and send it hot. 

90. Turtle Soup. 

Put on, at an early hour in the morning, eight pounds of 
coarse beef, some bacon, onions, pepper, salt, and sweet 
herbs ; make a rich soup ; strain, and thicken it with butter 
and brown flour ; add to it the liquor left of the boiled bot- 
tom shell ; season it very high with wine, spice, cayenne, 
and catsup ; put in the reserved flesh ; if not enough, add 
the choicest parts of a well boiled calf's head — do not use 
the eyes ot tongue ; let boil till tender, and serve it up with 
force meat baits in it. 

Curry powder will give a higher flavor to both turtle and 
soup than spice. 

Should you not wish soup, the remaining flesh may be 
fried and served with a rich gravy. 

91. Moek TuTtk of Calf's Head. 
Take a nicely cleaned head ; separate the upper from the 
lower part ; take out the brains ; boil, till tender, the other 
Darts : take them out of the water, and put mto the watei 
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sufficient to cover them, a knuckle of vca.1, or f p ud 
of lean beef, tliree chopped onions, parsley, tbym a 

spoonful of pounded cloves, a teaspoonful of ma and of 
salt, and cayenne pepper to the taste ; boil alt g he 11 
reduced to" a pint of liquot ; strain it ; add two g 11 f d 
wine, one of mushroom, and one of walnut catsup h k n 
it with brown flour and butter. Stew a few m n h 

gravy, the head and tongue cut in small pie Pu a 

paste round the edge ot a deep dish, three fold ne on h 
other, but none on the bottom of the dish ; pla h ra a 
and turn in the gravy, and bake till the paste is done. 
Pick out ail the strings from the brains ; pound them ; add^ 
salt, pepper, and grated bread, and make thctn into little 
cakes with the yolk of an egg ; fry them a nice brown. 
Boil hard six eggs ; leave one whole ; halve the five, and 
have some pieces of paste neatly baked. After the head 
is drawn from the oven, place the whole egg in the middle, 
and the pieces of paste, the brain cakes, and the other eggs, 
tastily around it. 

If it be intended as a soup, do not so much reduce the 
gravy ; but, after stewing the head, serve it in a tureen, 
with the brain cakes and some force meat balis fried, in- 
stead of the eggs. 

Instead of a knuckle of veal, or four pounds of beef, dif- 
ferent quantities may be taken, and such other v 
made as may best please difTerent tastes. 



92. Plain Mock Turtle Sotip, 
Boil a calf's head till very tender ; strain the liquor, on 
taking out the head ; let it stand till next day ; skim the 
fat off; cut the meat up, with the lights, and put both into 
the hquor ; place that over the fire, seasoning with pepper, 
salt, mace, and cloves, sweet herbs and onions if liked ; 
stew slowly thirty minutes ; add a tumbler of white wine 
just before taking up. Chop a little salt pork, with lean 
veal, fine, adding the brains, seasoned with pepper, salt, 
mace, cloves, sweet herbs or curry powder ; make all into 
nails of the size of tlie yolk of an egg ; boil part ia the 
soup ; fry the others for a separate dish 
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93. Calf's Feet Turtle Soup. 
Boil four calf's feet in two quarts of water, tU] very ten- 
der J take the meat from tiie bones ; strain the liquor ; add 
a pint of good beef gravy, and two glasses of wine ; season 
with hard eggs, balia, &c, as for the two last. 

94. Oyster Soap. 

Take the oysters out of the liquor ; to every quart of 
liquor add a pint of water or of milk ; then set it on the fire 
with the oysters. Mix a large spoonful of flour with a little 
water, and stir it into the liquor as soon as it boils. Sea* 
son it with pepper, sah, and a little butternut or walnut 
vinegar, or common vinegar ; add a small piece of butter ; 
and, aa soon as it boils up again, pour it on to buttered luast, 

95. Cream Soup- 

Take a nice knuckle of veal, or two or three shanks ; 
boil about four hours, with some pepper-corna, two onions, 
salt, a little mace, and a small bit of lean ham ; strain it, 
aud when cold remove all the fat and sediment; beat six 
yollts of eggs and mix them with a pint of good cream ; 
then turn the boiling soup upon it by degrees, stirring it 
well, and add the best part of the gristles to it if liked. 

Alieays boil cream before putting it m sauce or soup. 

95. Pea Soup. 
put on a quart of peas in a gallon of water, with a ham 
bone, roast beef or mutton bones, four onions, and two heads 
of celery ; boil till sufficiently soft, then strain the pea pulp 
through a sieve ; return it into the pot, with salt and pep- 
per, and boil from forty to sixty minutes. A handful or two 
of spinach, washed and cut a little, added when the soup is 
strained, improves it much ; or, in place of the spinach, 
if a few young green peas can be gotten, the better. A 
tcaspoonful of celery seed, or essence of celery may be 
substituted. 
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97 . Veal Soup. 
Skin about four pounds of a knuckle of real ; break and 
cut it into small pieces ; put it into a atew pan, with eight 
quarts of water ; skim it when it boils ; anil reduce it to two 
quarts by simmering ; strain, and season it with salt, pep- 
per, a little mace, half a spoonful of lemon juice, and thicken 
with a, spoonful of flour mixed witii an ounce of butter, or a 



98. Black, or Beef Soup. 
For aoup the shank of beef is the best joint. Cold beef 
steak, and cold roast beef bones, make good soup. Boil 
the shank, in sufficient water to cover it, about five hours. 
Thirty minutes before putting the soup on the table, take 
out the meat, thicken the broth with scorched flour mixed 
with cold water ; season it with pepper, salt, mace, and 
cloves ; a little walnut or tomato catsup improves it. Add 
sweet herbs, or herb spirit, if liked. Some boil onions in 
the soup ; but as they are offensive to many people, it is 
best to boil and serve them up by themselves. MaJte force 
meat balls of part of the beef and a little fat salt pork, chop- 
ped very fine, seasoned with aalt, pepper, nwce, and cloves. 
and boil them fifteen minutes in the soup. 

99. BoviUi Soup. 
Select about eight pounds of the choicest part of a thick 
brisket of beef; lay it in a pot ; sprinkle over it three-quar- 
ters of a spoonful of black pepper, two spoonfuls of salt, 
three onions chopped small, six small carrots scraped and 
cut up, and two small turnips pared and cut into dice ; turn 
on three quarts of water ; cover the pot close, and keep it 
steadily and moderately boihng five hours, or till the soup 
is reduced to three pints. Take oil' the scum carefully, as 
it rises, and do not let the pot boil over. When lie pot has 
boiled four hours, put in a small bundle of parsley and 
thyme, and a pint of celery cut small, or a teaspoonful of 
pounded ceierj' seed. If boiled too long, these latter ingre- 
dients will lose their delicate flavor. Just before taking up 
your soup, brown it in the following manner ; put three- 
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quarters of a spoonful of best brown augat into an iron 
skillet, place it on the fire and stir it till it melts and looks 
rery dark ; pour into it a ladle full of the soup little at a 
time, stirring it all the while ; at n h b g and nix 

it well with the soup, first taki go h nl he 

thyme and parsley. Cover up 1 p nd pi nea 

the fire, that it may keep hot whil y u p pa hi U 

Take the skin off the beef; d p a 1 1 h w 11 

beaten yolk of an egg and wash h f p f y b f w 

over it the finely grated crumbs f lb 1 , j.« a 

previously heated Dutch oven ; place the top on, with coals 
enough lo brown, but not enough to burn the beef; let it 
stand nearly an hour, and prepare your gravy thus ; — Take 
a, sufficient quantity of soup and the vegetables boiled in it ; 
add to it a spoonful of red wine, and two of mushroom cat- 
sup ; thicken with a little piece of butter, and a little brown 
flour ; make it very hot ; pour it in your dish, and place the 
beef on it. Garnish it with green pickles. Serve up the 
soup in a tureen, with bits of toasted bread. 

JV. B. If you prefer this mode of making soup, lo the 
one given for black soup, you have only to take the shin in 
place of the brisket, and make it like this till you come to 
the bmiiUi ; then, instead of following the remainder of this 
receipt, put the nicest pieces of the shin beef in your 
tureen, and pour on the soup and vegetables adding some 
toasted bread cut in dice then serve it out 



100 Portable Soiip 
Let veal or beef soup get quile cold then skim off every 
particle of the fat ; boil it till of i thick glutinous consis- 
tence. Care should bo tiktn not to haic the soup burn. 
Season it very highly with pepper, salt cloies, and mace ; 
add a Utile brandy or wme and pour it over earthen plat- 
ters not more than a quarter of an inch in thickness Let 
it be till cold, then cut it m three inch square pieces, set 
them in the sun to dry olten turning them When very 
dry, place them in a tin or earthen lessel, having a layer 
of white paper between each layer of cakes These, if the 
directions are faithfully attended to, will keep good for a 
long time. Whenever you wish to make a soup of them, 
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101. Soup Herb Spirit. 
Such as like a variety of herb spicery in soup, will find 
it convenient to have the following mixture ; — When in 
their prime, take sweet marjoram, sweet basil, ihyme, and 
Bummer savory; dry them thoroughly; pound and sift them; 
Bleep them two weeks in brandy. The spirit ia then fit 
for uae. 

102. Scotch Barley Broth. — A Cheap and Suhslantial Dish. 
Wash three-quarters of a pound of Scotch barley in cold 
water ; put it in a pot with about ten poiinds of shin beef 
sawed into four pieces ; cover it well with cold water, and 
Bet it on the fire ; when it boils, skim it thoroughly, and put 
in two OT three onions ; set it near the fire to simmer very 
gently about two hours ; then skim all the fat oIT, and put 
in two heads of celery, and a good sized tumip cut into 
small squares ; season it with salt, and let it boil an hour 
and a half longer. Take out the meat carefully with a 
shce, and cover it up by the fire to keep warm ; skim the 
broth well and put it in the tureen. 



103. Gravies and Saiicct. 

A great deal of the elegance of cookery depends upon 
the accompaniments to each dish being appropriate and weU 
adapted to it. 

The French wpi a far greater variety of gravies and ' 
sauces than the English or the Americans, who imitate the ; 
English manner of cooking. Nearly all kinds of meat give ' 
sufficient gravy of their own ; and we should have the pe- 
culiar flavor of each, if we cooked to perfection. The 
French know this ; and their gravies are both belter and 
cheaper than ours. Thus, melted butter, which is now the 
principal gravy for meals, is unnecessarily wasted, to say 
nothing of its injurious effects. The skirts of beef, the kid 
ney, and the milt, all make excellent gravies ; the shanks 
of mutton too ; and prepared the same as the following : 
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104. BTUiBn. Gravy 
Slice four pounds of lean beef ; rub the bottom of the poL 
with butter, and put in the meat ; turn it often till well 
browned, and do it moderately ; then add four quarts of cold 
water. After boiling two hours, put in a spoonful of pep- 
per-corns, one carrot, and three onions ; stew gently four 
hours longer ; strain it ; and when required for use, skim 
off the fat. 

105. To Draw, or Melt Butter. 

Nothing is more simple in the doing, yet nothing done so 
badly. Keep a quart tin sauce pan, with a cover to it, ex- 
clusively for this use. Take four ounces of good butter ; 
ruh into it two teaspoonfuls of flour ; put it in the sauce 
pan, with one spoonful of water and a little salt ; cover it, 
and set the sauce pan in a larger one of boiling water ; 
shake it continually until entirely melted and beginning to 
boil. If the pan containing the butter be placed on coals, 
the heat will reduce the butter to oil, and so spoil the but- 
ter. This quantity is enough for one sauceboat. 

A great variety of savory sauces may be made by adding 
diflerenl herbs to drawn butter, all of which are fine to eat 
with boiled butcher's meat, fish, or fowl. 

Take parsley; wash a large bunch very clean; pick the 
leaves from the sterna carefully ; boil them ten minutes in 
salt and water ; drain them perfectly dry ; mince them ex- 
ceedingly fine, and stir them in the biillor when it begins to 
draw. 

When herbs ate to be added to the butter, you must take 
two spoonfuls of water instead of one for the preparation. 

Chervil, burnet, tarragon, young fennel, and cress or 
peppergrass, may all be used ; and they must be prepared 
in the same mode as the parsley. 



106. Burnt Butter, for Fisk, Eggs, or Salad. 
Put two ounces of butter into a frying pan ; set on the 
fire ; when of a dark brown color, put in six spoonfuls of 
\-inegar, a little pepper, and sail. 
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107 Drawn Butter, Curry Sauce, and Egg Sauce. 

Always use sweet butter ; if at all hurt, tile butter is more 
than lost : it spoils the gravy, and everi/ tiling it is intended 
to sr'.ason. 

Mix two or tliree teaspoonfuls of flour witb a little cold - 
water ; stir it till clear of lumps ; thin it, and pour on half a 
pint of boiling water, stirring it constantly ; boil it two or 
three minutes ; then cut up four omices of butter into bits ; 
add it to the flour and water, and place it where it will 
melt. It will be free of lumps if properly mixed. Strain 
it before it is carried to the table, if not so. 

If the butler is wanted for fish, cut into it several soft 
boiled eggs. 

If you want curry sauce, sprinlde in curry powder. 

108. Roast Meat Gravy, and Dark Gravy. 

Put a pint of water into your dripping pan, when you put 
down your meat to roast ; just before the meat is done, stir 
up the drippings ; pour them into a skillet, and put them 
where they will boil. Smoothly mix two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of flour with a little water, and stir them into the 
gravy when it boils. 

The gravy for veal and lamb, requires a little butter ; for 
pork and geese, a little of the dressing and sage mixed 
with it 

if you wish your gravy to look dark, scorch the flour 
you thicken witli : — put it in a pan, place it on a few coals ; 
stir it continually, till a dark, brown. Do not burn it. 
Sufficient may be browned at once for long use. 

109. Sauce for Cold Meat, Salad, or Fish. 
Boil two eggs three minutes ; mix with them a mustard- 
spoonful of prepared mustard, a little pepper, salt, sis spoon- 
fuls of drawn butter, or salad oil, six of vinegar, and one of 
catsup. 

1 10. Wine Sauce for Venison or Mutton. 

Warm two gills of the liquor the meat was boiled in, or 

of ihe drippings ; mix two teaspoonfuls of scorched fiour 
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with a filtle water, and stir it in when the gravy boils ; sea- 
son it with cloTeg, salt, and pepper ; stir in a spoonful of 
warm jelly; and, just before taking from the fire, a gill of 
wine. For venison or nrntlon aauce, many prefer melted 
currant jelly, 

111, Oyster Sauce. 
To a pint of oyster liquor, put a little salt and pepper, 
and two blades of mace, (some add lemon juice ;) place it 
on the fire ; on boiling, stir in two teaapoonfuls of flour 
mixed with a little milk ; after boiling a few minutes, stir 
in half a pint of oysters, and a hen's egg size piece of but- 
ter; as soon as scalded through, take them up. 

113, Savoy Jelly for Cold Meat. 
Boil lean veal, or beef, till tender. If you have veal or 
beef bones, break and boil them with it — they will require 
longer boiling. Boil, too, a little salt pork, sweet herbs, 
salt, and pepper. When sufficiently boiled, take it ofl'; 
strain, and let it stand till next day ; skim ofl^ the fat ; take 
out the jelly ; and scrape off the dregs that stick to the bot- 
tom ; put in the whites and shells of several eggs, some 
blades of mace, a tittle wine, and lemon juice ; place all on 
the fire ; stir it well till it boils ; eirain it through a jelly- 
bag till it is clear, 

113, White Celery Sauce for Boded Poultry. 
Take six heads of celery ; cut off the green tops ; slice 
the remainder into small bits, and boil in half a pint of wa- 
ter, till tender ; mix three teaspoonfuls of flour, smoothly, 
with a little milk ; add six spoonfuls p.<.re of milk ; stir it 
in ; add a little salt, and a small piece of butter \ on boiling 
take it up. Some use as a substitute for part, an egg yolk, 
with a spoonful of cream, and chopped parsley and lemon 
juice. 

114. Caper Sauce. 

Is made by adding a spoonful or two of capers to drawn 

butter — many add, too, a little of the liquor. Nasturtidns 

pickled, or green pickles, minced and put with the butter, 

nnke a very good substitute for capers. 
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115. Lobster Sauce. 

Boil two eggs three minutes ; mix with them a teaspoon- 
ful of water and the spawn of the lobster ; rub sinoolh and 
stir in a teaspoonfiil of mustard, six spoonfuls of drawn, 
butter or salad oil, a htile pepper and salt, and &ve siwon- 
fuls of vinegar. Or, boil a little mace and whole pepper 
long enough to extract their strength ; strain, and melt in it 
three-quarters of a pound of butter. Cut the lobster in very 
small pieces, and stew in it till tender. 

116. Tomato Sauce. 

Peel and slice twelve tomatoes ; pick out the seeds ; add 
three pounded crackers, salt, and pepper; stew about 
twenty minutes. 

117. Gravy Savce. 

Beef of good quality, and roasted with care, affords the 
best sance for the meat. Free it of the sediment and fat ; 
add a little salt, and, if not thick enough, a mite of browned 
flour, and boil it up. A little butter may be added to the 
veal gravy. 

118. Common Sauce. 

Plain butter, drawn or melted thick, with a spoonful of 
■walnut pickle, or catsup, makes a very good sauce. But 
you may multiply additions according to variety of tastes. 

119. Parsley and Butler. 
Is made by adding parsley that has been chopped line, 
after boiling a few minutes, to drawn butter. 

120. Pudding Sauce. 
Stir to a cream a teacup of butter, with two of brown 
sugar ; add a glass of wine or cider ; flavor it with rose- 
water, essence of lemon, or nutmeg. If you would have it 
liquid, heat about three gills of water boiling hot ; mix three 
teaspoonfuls of flour with a little water, and stir it into the 
boiling water ; stir this into the butter and sugar, as soon 
as it boils up well. 
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131. Cranberry and Apple Smtce. 

To stew cranberries tilt soft, is all that is necessary to 
make cranberry sauce. When soft, stir in sugar and mo- 
laases to sweeten it. Scald the sugar in the sauce a few 
minutes. Strain if you please — 'tis good without. 

Apples should be pared and quartered. If tart, you may 
stew them in water ; if not, in cider. After stewed soft, 
add a small piece of butter, and sweeten to the taste. 

Another very good way is, to boil the apples without 
paring, with a few quinces and molasses, in new cider, till 
reduced one half. Strain the sauce when cool. Made 
thus, the sauce will keep good for months. 

122. Chiclien Salad. -i. 

Boil a chicken that does not exceed in weight a pound 
and a half. When quite tender, take it up, cut it in small 
strips, and prepare the following aauce and pour on it: — 
Boil four eggs three minutes ; take them out of tie shells ; 
mash, and mix them with two spoonfuls of drawn butter, 
twelve of vinegar, a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, the sa me 
of salt, a little pepper, and essence of celery. 

123. Sauce for Turtle or Calf's Head. 

To four gills of hot drawn butter, or beef gravy, put a 

little sage, basil, or sweet marjoram, the juice and grated 

rind of half a lemon, a little cayenne or black pepper, and 

salt ; add a glass of white wine just before you take it up. 

124. Mushroom Catsup. 
Lay fresh mushrooms in a deep dish ; strew a little salt 
over them ; then add another layer of fresh mushrooms, and 
salt ; and so on till you get in all the mushrooms. Let them 
lay some days ; mash them fine ; and to each quart put a 
spoonful of vinegar, half a teaspoonful of pepper, and quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of cloves. Pour it into a stone jar ; set 
the jar into a pot of boiling water ; let it boii two hours ; 
then strain it witliout pressing the mushrooms. Boil the 
juice fifteen minutes ; skim well ; let it stand a few hours to 
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settle ; tlien pour it off carefully through a 
cork it close. Place it where cool. 



125. Celery Vinegar. 

Take two gills of celery seed ; pound and put it in a bot- 
lle, and fill it with sharp vinegar ; shake it every day, for 
two weeks ; then strain it, and keep it for use. it will im- 
part an agreeable celery flavor to every thing with which 
it is used. 

A delicious flavor of thyme may be obtained, if gathered 
when in full perfection. It should be picked from the 
stalks, a large handful of it put into a jar, and a quart of 
vinegar or brandy turned on it; cover it very close. Next 
day, take all the thyme out, and put in as much more. Do 
this a third lime ; then strain, bottle, and seal the cork. 
This is far preferable to dried thyme. Mint may be pre- 
pared in a similar manner. The flavor of both these kinds 
of herbs must be preserved by care in the preparation. If 
permitted to remain more than twenty hours in the liquid, 
they will impart an unsavory taste. 

126. Sauce for Cod's Head. 
Take a lobster ; stick a skewer in the vent of the tail, to 
keep the water out ; throw a handful of salt into the water ; 
when it boils, put in the lobster, and boil it half an hour ; 
pick off the spawns, if any, and pound them very fine, in a 
marble mortar, and put them into half a pound of drawn 
butter ; take the meat out of the lobster, pull it in bits, and 
put it in your butter ; add a spoonful of lemon pickle, a 
spoonful of walnut catsup, a slice of lemon, a slice or two 
of horse radish, a little pounded mace, and salt and cay- 
enne 10 your lasie ; boil them one minute ; then take out the 
lemon and horse radish, and serve it up in your sauceboai, 

1-27. Fish Sauce of Liver. 
Boil the liver of the fish ; mash it fine ; stir if into drawn 
butter ; put in a little black pepper, or cayenne, two tea- 
'poonfiils of lemon juice and a spoonful of catsup. 
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128. Gravy for Ducks. 

Boil all the giblets but the liver, one hour, in a pint ol 

water, with a chopped onion, some salt, and pepper ; strain, 

and add a very little browning, and a teaspoonful or two 

of mushroom catsup, 

129. Duck Sauce. 
Boil eight or ten large onions ; change the water two or 
three times while they are boiiing ; when done, chop them 
on a board, to have them retain a good color ; put them in 
a aauce pan with four ounces of butter and two spoonfuls 
of good cream ; boil it a little, and turn it over tbe ducks. 

130. Brown Sauce for Poultry. 

Sltce two or three onions, after they are peeled ; sprinkle 
them with flour, and fry them brown, in a little butter ; 
sprinkle in a little ilour, salt, pepper, and sage ; add half a 
pint of the liquor the fowl was boiled in, and a spoonful of 
catsup ; if liked, when it boils up, stir in half a wineglass 
of wine. 

131. Boiled Eggs. 

Put eggs into bniling water ; if you like the white jusl 
set, boil about two minutes ; if you like the yolk set, boil 
three ; if for a salad, boil ten minutes. Boil a new-laid egg 
half a minute longer than a stale one. Another mode, 
which is very nice for fish, is to break the shells, and drop 
the eggs into a pan of scalding water ; let the pan stand till 
the white has set ; then place it on a moderate fire ; when 
the water boils up the eggs are done. Eggs look.veiy 
pretty done in this way, the yolk being jiist visible through 
the while. Serve them up with burnt butter, if not wanted 
for a garnish. 

132, Poaclied Eggs. 

Break the eggs into a pan, (it is a good precaution, in 

case o!' a bad egg, lo break each separately into a teacup;) 

ihen put ihem into a buttered tin pan ; place (he pan on a 

ievi coals , pm in a small piece of butler, and a liiile sail ; 
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iet them cook very moderalnly, stirring them continually 
till they become quite ihiclt, then turn them on to spread 

133. Omelet. 

To twelve eggs, beaten Ui a froth, put three ounces of 
finely minced boiled ham, beef, or veal ; (if veal, add a little 
salt ;) melt four ounces of butter to a lukewarm temperature, 
and mix a little of it with the eggs j put the remainder of 
the butler on the fire in a frying pan, or tin ; when quite hot, 
turn in the beaten eggs, and stir till they begin to set. When 
brown on the under aide it is sufficiently done. It should 
be cooked on a moderate fire, and in a pan so small as to 
have the omelet about an inch thick. When you take up 
the omelet, place a Hat dish over the top, and turn your pan 
upside down. 

134. Egg Balls. 

Boil four eggs ten minutes ; when they are quite cold, 
put the yolks into a mortar, with the yolk of a raw egg, a 
teaspoonfid of flour, some chopped parsley, a little salt, a 
little black pepper or cayenne ; rub them well together, and 
roll them into small balls, and boil them two minutes. 

135. Fish. 

" Fish is a dish which is almost more auended to than 
any "tlier," — attention from the time of its being caught to 
ihe time of serving out. It is easier of digestion than meats, 
with the exception of salmon. 

Small trout are the most delicate for invalids. Lake fish 
are also excellent. All kinds of fresh water fish are health- 
ful, if cooked immediately after being taken. But the ocean 
is the chief dependence of our fish markets. It would be 
better for the health of those who do not labor; if they would 
use more fish, and less flesh, for food. With the exception 
of salmon and lobsters, there is little danger, in our country, 
of this kind of aliment being eaten to excess. 

Flesh IS much more nutritious than fish. As restorative 
food, shell-fish have long held a distinguished rank ; but 
beef, or a well dressed chop, is much better lo recruit the 
strength and spirits. 

The wise and benevolent arrangements of Providence 
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seem to have designed that the products of dillerent cli- 
matna should be moat freely used, where most liberally 
provided. 

The climate of the Greenlander requires oil and the fat- 
test substances, to sustain the human constitution ; no con- 
diment, nor scarcely a vegetable is required. In warm cli- 
mfttea, pepper and other spices are produced, and, no doubt, 
required, where the diet is chiefly vegetable, or meats aewly 
killed ; and the stomach and system are relaxed by the heat. 
In our own climate, the season of the year, as well as the 
age and constitution of the individual, must be taken into 
the account. During the cold weather, more fat meats, and 
richer gravies, may be eaten, but few or no condiments, 
except a little salt, are needed. In summer, fish, and a 
large proportion of vegetable diet, should be used. Sauces 
made with cream and eggs, may be used ; and, if not too 
freely, doubtless, condiments will also be advantageous. 

Sometimes there is a muddy smell and taste attached to 
fresh water fish, which may be remedied by soaking them, 
after they have been thoroughly cleaned, in strong salt and 
water. Care should be taken that the lish be thoroughly 
cleaned before dressed ; but not washed beyond what is 
necessary for the cleaning — by too much watering the fla- 
vor is diminished. Great care and punctuality ar.e also 
necessary in cooking fish. They should be eaten as soon 
as done. If not sufficiently done, or if too much done, they 
are not good. They are the best the day after they are 
caught, except turbot, cod, &c,, for boiling or frying. They 
should be cleansed when first caught, well rinsed in cold 
water, and salt freely sprinkled over their inside. Sprinkle 
pepper, if they are to be broiled, and place them where 
cool. When dished, the liver, roe, and chitterlings, should 
be placed so that the carver may observe them, and invite 
the guests to partake of them. 

136. ToBotlFtsL 
To boil fresh fish, lay it on a strainer, or sew up the fish 
in a cloth, as it will otherwise be difficult to take it out of 
the pot without breaking. Put the fish in cold water, with 
the skin aide down ; if put into boiling water, the outside 
gela cooked too much, and breaks to pieces before the in- 
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aide is done. To ten pounils of fish, add six spoonfuls of 
salt ; and a little vinegar should be put into the water to 
impart firmness. Boil the fish till you can easily draw out 
one of the fins — from fifteen to thirty minutes. Boiled fish 
should be served up with drawn butter oi livei sauce. 

137. To Broil Fish. 
When fish is broiled, the bars of the gridiron should be 
rubbed over with a little butter. Then place your fish, skin 
side down — down, no mistake, and do not turn it till nearly 
done through. Save all your butter till the fish is dished — 
in thia way you save the juices of the fish too. Fish should 
be broiled slowly. When put on the platter, fish should 
not he laid over each other, if it can be avoided. The top 
ones will be made tender and moiat by the steam, and will 
break to pieces. 

138. To Fry Fish. 
Fat from salt pork is best ; t5iere should be enough to 
cover the fish, and hot and skimmed when the fish are laid 
in. After being cleaned and washed, fish for frying should 
be put into a cloth, to have it absorb the moisture ; make it 
quite dry, and rub a little flour over it, but no salt, if you 
wish to have it brown well. For sis pounds of fish, fry 
four slices of salt pork ; when brown, take them up, and if 
they do not make enough fat to fry the fish in, put In a little 
lard. When fried enough, take them up; and for good 
plain gravy, mix two or three teaspoonfnis of flour with a 
little water, and stir into the fat the fish was fried in ; put 
in a little butter, salt, and pepper; if you wish to have tho 
gravy rich, add wine, catsup, and spices. Turn the gravy 
over the fish. 

139. To Fry Fresh Cod, Trout, and Perch. 

Prepare the fish according to receipt 138 ; slice the cod 
into pieces half or three-quarters of an inch thick; rub them 
in Indian meal, to prevent breaking ; fry thoroughly. 

Perch and trout are fried in the same way, except, in 
atead of nibbing in Indian meal, sprinkle with Hour, or dip 
in the white of an egg and bread cnimbs. 
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140. To Broil a Shad. 
Clean, wash, and split the shad, and wipe it dry ; sprin 
kie it with pepper and salt, place it over a very clear, slow 
fire, with the slcin side dowa, so as to retain the juices, on 
a clean gridiron rubbed with Jard ; turn it, when nearly 
done ; take up, and season with a generous piece of butter, 
salt and pepper. A smoke of corn cobs while it is hroiling, 



141. To Roast a Shad. 

Fill the inside with good force meat ; sew it up ; tie it 
on a suitable board, (not pine ;) cover it with bread crumbs, 
a little salt, and pepper, and place it before the fire ; when 
done one side, turn it ; and when sufficiently done, puli out 
the thread ; dish it ; and serve it out with drawn butter and 
parsley. 

143. To Bake a Shad. 

Nicely prepare a large fat fish ; put some force meat in the 
inside ; lay it full length in a pan, with a pint of water, a 
gUl of red wine, one of mushroom catsup, a little salt, pep- 
per, vinegar, six cloves, and a few cloves of garlic ; stew 
gently, till the gravy is sufficiently reduced. Always lay 
the fish on a fish slice, for the convenience of dishing with- 
out breaking it. When taken up, slide it carefully into the 
dish ; thicken the gravy with butter and brown flour, and 
turn over it. 

1-13. To Slvff and Bate Fish. 

Soak your bread in cold water till soft, drain it, mash 
fine and mix the bread with a spoonfui of drawn butter, a 
little salt, and pepper, (two raw eggs make the dressing cut 
smoother,} and some spices, if liked. Fill, and sew up the 
fish ; put a teacnp of water in your bake pan, and a little 
butter, place in the fish, and bake about forty or fifty min- 
utes. Bass, shad, and fresh cod, are good fish for baking. 

144. Chowder. 

Fry brown several slices of pork, cut each fish into five 

or six pieces ; flour, and place a layer of them in your pork 
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fat ; sprinkle on a little pepper and salt ; adcl clores, mace, 
and sliced onions ; if liked, lay on bits of the fried pork, 
and crackers soaked in cold water. Repeat this till you put 
in all the fish ; turn on water just sufficient to coyer them, 
and put oa a heated bake pan lid. Afier stewing about 
twenty minutes, lake up the fish, and mix two teaspoonfuls 
of flour with a Utile water, and stir it into the gravy ; add- 
ing a little pepper and butter. A tumbler of wine, catsup, 
and spices will improi-e it. Cod and bass make the best 
chowder. Clams and black fish tolerably good. The hard 
part of the clam should be cut off and rejected. 

145. Codfsh. 
Fresh cod is good to broil, fry, or to make into a chow- 
der. It is rather dry for broiling. Salt cod should be 
soaked all night in water, with a glass of vinegar. It will 
make it like fresh fish. In the morning take it out ; put it 
in fresh water ; and place it three or four hours on a mode- 
rale fire, where it will keep warm without boiling — boiling 
hardens it ; lake it up, and lake off the skin ; serve it out 
with drawn butter. 

146. To Boil a Cod's Head and Shoulders. 

Wash it clean ; tie it up, and dry it with a cloth ; salt 
your water well and put in a glass of vinegar; when it 
boils, take ofl' the scum ; put in the fish, and keep it boiling 
very briskly about thirty minutes. Parboil the milt, and 
roe ; cut in thin slices, fry, and serve them. Garnish with 
horse radish. For sauces — oysters, eggs, or drawn butter. 

147. To Roast Cod's Head and Shoulders. 
Prepare it as for boiling, taking put the gills and rubbing 

over it a little salt ; then, boiling all but enough for eating, 
take it up very carefully ; take off the skin ; set it before a 
brisk fire ; dredge it all over with flour, and baste it well 
with butter ; when it begins to froth, strew over it some fine 
bread crumbs ; continue basting all ihe time to make it froth 
Well. When of a fine light brown, dish it up, and garnish 
jt with a lemon cut in slices, barberries, horae radish, fried 
•niters, or a few email fish fried and laid around it. Cut 
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the liver and roe in slices, and lay over them a little of the 
lobster from the sauce pan, in lumps, and serve out the fish 

148. Halibut. 
This is fine, cut in slices, for frying and broiling, pep- 
pered and salted ; the fin with ilie iliick part, is good to boil. 

149. Black Fish. 
May be broiled, but are better boiled or fried. 

150. To Broil Herring. 
When they are to be used, take a few out of the brine , 
soak them an hour or two ; scale them nicely : pull off the 
gills, and the only entrail they have will come with them ; 
wash ihem clean, and hang them up to dry. When to be 
broiled, take half a sheet of white paper ; rub it over with 
butter ; put the herring in ; double the edges securely ; and 
broil without burning. 

151. Sturgeon. 

This fish is best fried, but good baked or broiled. Before 
baking it, boil fifteen minutes to extract the oily laste, pui 
a quart of water into the pan for ten pounds of fish, and 
bake till it is lender. The part next to the tail is best for 
frying or baking. 

Sturgeon is good cooked thus : cut it in slices about aii 
inch thick, fry some shces of pork, when brown, take them 
up, and put in the sturgeon. When well browned, take up 
and stir ia a little flour and water, mixed smoothly together. 
Season the gravy with pepper, salt, and catsup, stir in a 
little butter, and wine iErl.iked, then put back the sturo-eon, 
and let it stew a few minutes ill the gravy. While the fish 
is cooking, make force meat bails of part of the sturgeon 
and salt pork ; fry and use them for a garnish. 

153. To Boil Fresh Salmon. 
This fish needs more boiling in more water than any other 
fish. It is very unhealthy unless thoroughly done. 

Make your water quite salt, boil, s/rim, then put in your 
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salmon. Continue lo skim off all that rises. Boil half a 
pound fifteen mimitcs ; lobster, egg, or drawn buiter for 



153. To Broil Fresh Salmon 
Slice it an inch and a half thick, dry in a clean cloth, 
and sprinkle a little salt over it ; warm the bars of your grid- 
iron, and rub them with a little lard ; lay the fish on, and 
set your gridiron over a clear but not very hot fire ; when 
nearly done, turn carefully, and do the other side. 

154. To Boil Mackerel, Trout, Perch, and Bass. 

If fresh, after cleaning it thoroughly, put into sufGcieut 

water to cover it, sprinkling in a little salt, (some add a 

glass of vinegar) and let it rather simmer than boil,_^(een 

or more minutes. When done, take instantly from the 

e boiled in the sa 



155. To Broil Mackerel, Perch, Bass, or Trout. 
The same as " To Broil Shad."— No. HO. Fine shred 
parsley may likewise be added to seasoning of both, if liked; 
" drawn butter" is a good sauce for fish. 

156. To Boil Eels. 

Clean, cut off the heads, and dry them ; joint them inlo 
suitable length pieces, or coil ihem on your fish plate, boil 
ihem in salted water ; use drawn butler and parsley for 
sauce, ^m- 

157. To Broil Eels. 

After preparing them as for boiling, rub them with the 
yolk of an egg, strew over bread crumbs, minced parsley, 
pepper, salt, and sage ; butter them well, and lay them in a 
dripping pan to broil. Sauce as for boilsd eels, or to tlie 
taste. 
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, . 158. To Bake Eels. 

Joint and lay them in a deep ilish, wilt bita of salt pork 
peppered and salted ; cover with pounded rusked bread, 
and bake thirty minutes. 

159. Fixh Force Meat Balls. 

Chop fine a liule raw fish with a little raw salt pork, mia 

it with an egg or two raw, a few bread crumbs, and season 

with pepper and spices, catsup, and to the taste : mould into 

small balls and fry them till nicely browned. 

160. Fisk Cakes. 

Take salt cod fish, or cold fresh fish boiled, mince it fine 
with potatoes, moistened with a little milk, and a bit of but- 
ter in it, mould into biscuit sized cakes, and fry them brown 
in butter, or pork fat. 

161. Lobsters and Crabs. 

Hare yonr water boil, put in and boil tbem from thirty to 
forty five minutes. Boil six spoonfuls of salt to every four 
pounds of fish. When cold, break the shell, take out the 
meat, be cautiotis to extract the bhie reins, and what is called 
the lady in the lobster ; these are very unhealthy. 

Eat cold with a dressing of vinegar, mu a d sweet o'l 
salt and cayenne ; or warm them up with a 1 le vater v ne 
gar, salt, pepper ; and add a rich gravy and gra ed n neg 
if liked. 

Lobsters look neatly dressed thus. Sole he spawn 
«nd red chord, mash fine and rub them tl ro ifh a s eve 
add a little butter and salt. Cut the lobs erg n o squa es 
and set them with the spawn, over a moderate hre ; when 
hot, take up and garnish wi^ parsley. The spawn and 
chord are a nice garnish for any kind of fish ; eat but little 
of the lobster. 

The same process for Crabs as for Lobsters. 

163. Scollops. 

These are fine boiled, then fried ; or pickled iu the 

same way as oysters. Take them from the shells. Aftei 

boiling pick out the hearts and throw the rest away. The 
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heart ia tlie only part that is healthful. Flour aad fry the 
hearts till brown, in butter. They are good stewed, in a 
little pepper, salt and butter. 

163. To Roast Clams. — Svperior mode of cooking them. 

Select according to taste as to size, (those with thin edges 
are the tenderest, never buy those of a thick edge,) wash 
ihem clean, place ihem flatwise in an old tin or iron pan, so 
as to save the liquor, and set the pan over a furnace of igni- 
ted coal. As they become sufficiently roasted, take them 
out singly, empty the liquor of each into your dish, then 
take out and add the ciam, either cut in pieces or whole ; 
add butter, salt, and popper ; other seasoning to taste. 
Clams and oysters generally agree with those who like 
them. Lobsters may form an exception. 

164. Pot Clams. 
Wash and put (he clams in a pot, with merely water 
enough, to prevent their burning. Heat till they open, take 
out and warm them with a lilile of the liquor, butter, salt 
and pepper. To a slice or two of toasted bread, soaked in 
the clam liquor, add the clams. 

165. Clam Pancakes. 
Make a thick hatter of flour and milk ; clam liquor does 
not make them so light as milk ; put to each pint of milk 
two eggs and a few clams ; the clams inay be put in whole 
after being first stewed, or they may be only taken out of 
the shell and chopped fine. 

J 66. Long Clams. 
Select the largest, take them out of the shell, and broil 
them ; or they may be stewed ; season to the liking. 

167. ToSfeiy Oystrrs. 

Rinse the bits of shell off the oysters, strain, then turn 

the liquor back, put them in a stew pan over the fire, lot 
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tlifciii boil up, tlien turn them on to buttered toast ; butter, 
peppttr and salt them. Some thicken the liquor with rolled 
cracker, and put in milk and cream ; others add a Utile 
walnut catsup, or vinegar, mace, or lemon peel. Oysters 
should be eaten hot. 

168. To Fry Oysters. 

Select the fattest of large size, dip them in beaten eggs, 
then in flour, or fine bread crumbs ; fry them in lard till of 
a light brown. They are a fine garnish for calves' head, 
fish, or most modem dishes. 

169. Oyster Pancakes. 

Mix together equal measures of oyster liquor and milk, 
to a pint of this mixture, put a pint of wheat flour, a few 
oysters, two eggs, and a little salt ; drop by spoonfuls into 
hot lard, and fry till of a nice brown. 

170. Oi/sUr Pie. 
Line a deep dish willi pie-crust, fill with dry pieces of 
bread, and cover it with pufT paste, bake either in a bake 
pan or quick oven till it is a light brown ; by this time have 
the oysters just stewed, lake oft" the upper crust, take out the 
pieces of bread, put m the oysters, season with salt, pepper, 
and butter ; walnut catsup : replace the upper crust. 

171. Scolloped Oysters. 
Pound fine, nisked bread or crackers, butter scollop 
shells or tins, sprinkle on the hread stuff, put in a layer of 
oysters, a bit of butter, salt, pepper, and a little of the oyster 
liquor ; add another layer of crumbs, and oysters, and so on 
till the shells are filled, placing a layer of the bread stuff 
on the top, bake them till of a light brown in a Dutch oven, 

172. Puddings. 
Be particular to always wash the salt from butter, where 
sugar constitutes one ingredient of any compound ; or whife 
drawn butter is to be used to butter any mould forbakinj- - 
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if not, the article baked will hare an unsavory salt tasto on 
its outside. 

Sione and cut in two your raisins ; sift a little flour over 
them, slir them in the flour and take them out free from 
lumps — the flour which adheres lo them will prevent iheir 
uniting, or settling to the bottom in a mass. Or when you 
bake puddings, by waiting til! the pudding begins to thicken 
in the oven, before you add the fruil, the fruit will not sink. 

Use fresh eggs — stale eggs will not beat well. Always 
separate the yolks from the whites ; when they are to be 
mixed with milk, let the milk cool after boiling, or the eggs 
will poach ; and set ihe milk on the fire only a few minutes, 
to take out the raw taste of the egg, stirring it continually. 

Wash your currants iii several waters, till perfectly clean. 
Pick over and dry them well ; or they will adhere. 

Put your almonds in hot water, till you can blanch, or 
skin them ; always pound them with orange or rose water, 
to prevent iheir oiling. 

Put in cream, if used, just before the mixture is ready — 
much beating will decompose it. 

Before a pudding or cake is begun, (for the above direc- 
tions will apply as well to cake as to puddings) have every 
ingredient ready. The ariicle is injured when the process 
is retarded by neglect in the preparations. Have the oven 
in a proper state ; and the paste ready in the dishes or 
moulds for such things as require a paste. When but a 
single egg, or two, are to be used, cooks often think it use- 
less to beat them : mistake ! unless ihey are made light be- 
fore used, eggs are an injury. It is well lo mix the pudding 
an hour or two before it is boiled or baked. 

Make your pudding bags of German sheeting : a cloth 
less thick will admit water, and deteriorate the pudding. 
Before turning in, or bagging your pudding, dip the cloth in 
water, wring it out, and flour the inside. When bagged, tie 
tight, leaving sufficient room for expansion by swelling. 
Flour and Indian puddings require much room. Put them 
in a pot of boiling water, placing an old plate on the bottom, 
to prevent the bag from sticking to it. Turn the bag over, 
after having been in the pot a few minutes, to prevent the 
pudding's selthng and becoming heavy. Keep suflicient 
Water in the pot to cover the pudding, and not let the pot 
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Btop boiling one second — if so, the pudding will not be the 
thing. A tea-keitle of boiling water should be at hand, to 
turn in as the water boils away. When the pudding is 
done, dip the bag in cold water a moment ; the pudding will 
then readily turn out. 

173. Virginia Chicken Pudding. 
Beat ten eggs perfectly light, add to them a quart of rich 
miik, four ounces of drawn butter, pepper, and salt ; stir in 
sufficient flour to make a thin batter ; then take four young 
chickens, clean them neatly, cut off the legs, wings &c. 
Put them all in a sauce pan, with salt and water, and a bun- 
dle of thyme and parsley ; boil them till nearly done, then 
take out the chicken and put it in the batter, and pour the 
batter in a deep dish and bake it. White gravy for sauce. 

174, Almond Pudding. 

Shell half a pound of sweet almonds, and pour scalding 
water over them, to make them peel. As they become cool, 
pour on more boiling water, till they are all bianched. 
Blanch also one ounce of peach meats, or bitter almonds, 
throw them into a bowl of cold water as you blanch them. 
Take them out, one by one ; wipe them dry on a clean 
towel ; lay them on a plate ; pound them singly in a marble 
mortar, till of a fine paste adding a few drops of rose-water 
as you pound, to present their oihng — Pound alternately, 
a sweei and then a bitter almond, to mix them well, and 
see you makp them perfeclh hne and smooth , — they are 
improved bv being prepared daj biiorethej are wanted 
for use. 

Stir four ounces of butter and lour ounces ol powdered 
while sugar to a cream, and add graduall) , a spoonful of 
mixed rose water, brandy and wine 

Beat the whiles of six eggs, till tliej stand alone ; slir 
them and the almonds alternately into the butter and sugar, 
and thoroughly mix the whole Butter a soup plate ; have 
ready a puff paste , (see receipt for making it) place it on 
the plate, trim and notch it, then put iti -vour pudding; 
l»ke about half an hour, in a moderate oven. , and grate loai 
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175. Rich Boiled Indian Pudding. 

Warm a pint of molasses and a pint of milk, and stir 
■hem well together ; beat four eggs, and stir them gradually 
into the molasses and milk, in turn with a pound of beef 
suet chopped very fine, and Indian meal sufficient to make 
a thick batter ; add a leaspoonfu! of pulverized cinnamon 
and nutmeg, and a little grated lomon peel, then stir all to- 
gether very hard, — if you have too muck Indian meal, the 
pudding will be heavy. 

Dip your cloth into boiling water, shake it out, and flour 
it a little. Turn in the mixture, and tie up, leaving room for 
the pudding to eweU. Boil it three hours ; serve it up hot, 
and eat it with sauce made of drawn butter, wine and nutmeg. 
It ia nice, cut in slices and fried, when cold. 

!76. Plain Baked Bread Pudding. 

Pound fine nisked bread ; — to half a teacup of it, put a 

quart of milk, three eggs, three spoonfuls of powder-sugar, 

three of drawn butter, and half a nutmeg: bake about one 

hour — eat without sauce. 

177. Baked" Corn Pudding. 

Grate green sweet corn : to three teacups of it, add two 

quarts of milk, eight eggs, a grated nutmeg, two teaspoon- 

fuls of salt, and six spoonfuls of drawn butter — bake one 

hour — serve it up with sauce to the taste. 

178. Plain Boiled Indian Pudding. 

Stir sufficient Indian meal into a quart of boiling milk or 
water, to form a very stiif batter; stir in two spoonfuls of 
flour, three of sugar or molasses, half a spoonful of ginger 
or two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, and two of salt. 

This may be made still plainer ; — or a little richer, by the 
addition of two or three eggs, and a little chopped suet. 
Boil three hours; — if six, the better— some cooks boil eight 
or nine hours. When so long, seven hours of the boiling 
should be given the day before the pudding ia to be eaten — 
this is good fried when cold. 
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179. Baked Indiaji Padding. No. 1. 

Turn three quarts of boiling mi!k on three pints of sitied 
Indian meal ; mix ihem well, and turn on three pints of boil- 
ing molasses. When nearly cold, add sixteen eggs well 
beaten. Season with ginger, cinnamon, lemoa essence — 
or to taste. Bake two hours in a slow oven. 

180. Baked Indian Pudding. No. 2. 

Boil a quart of milk, mix with it perfectly smooth, two 
gills and a half of meal ; then add seven well beaten eggs, 
a gill of molasses, and a good piece of builer — bake it two 

181. Baksd Indian Pudding. No. 3. 

Turn three pints of scalded milk on seven spoonfuls of 
Indian meal, stirring it thoroughly. When almost cold, add 
four eggs, four spoonfuls of wheat flour, and eight spoon- 
fuls of sugar, — butter and spice to your taste. Bake about 
an hour and a half 

182. Lemon Pudding.' 
Grate the yellow part of th* rind of two fresh lemons, be 
cautious not to grate off any of the white part : squeeze out 
the juice with six spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Mix a 
quart of milk with the grated rind of the lemons, two 
spoonfuls of pounded crackers, and one of drawn butter. 
Beat six eggs to a froth, and stir them into die milk. Stir 
in the lemon juice and sugar last ; and then pour the whole 
into a pudding dish, with a lining and rim of puff paste. 
Bake it about half an hour, and eat it cold. 

183. Lemon Pudding, or Lemon Pie. 
Grate off the yellow part only of the rind of two lemons : 
add their juice, without the seeds ; mix with the lemon, 
eight well beaten eggs, eight ounces of sugar, five of clean 
washed butter, and three or four spoonfuls of cream. Line 
a pudding disli whh a rich thin puff paste for the pudding; 
or a s/iallow pie plate for the pie ; turn in the mixture ; and 
bake from twenty to thirty miiiutea. Three eggs, three 
lemons, three 'eicups of sugar. 
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184. Baked Orange <^ Lemon I 
Boil two oranges and two lemons in five quarts of water 
till the rinds are quite tender, take them out, and when cold, 
slice them thin, and pick out the seeds : put a pound (or 
quart) of loaf sugar to a pint of water ; when it hoils, throw- 
in, in slices, twelve pippins, pared and cored ; lay on the 
oranges and lemons, and stew all till tender. Line a dish 
with a thin puff paste ; place carefully the fruit in alternate 
layers ; turn on the sirup ; lay some handsome slips of 
paste across, and bake. Sixteen egg-yelks, one and a half 
pounds sugar, one and a half butter, juice and grated rind 
of two or three oranges 

185. Orange Pudding, 

Grate the yellow part of a smooth, deep colored orange, 
and of a lime, into a saucer, and squeeze in their juice, 
taking out all the seeds ; stir four ounces of butter, and four 
of powdered white sugar to a cream ; beat three eggs as 
light as possible, and stir them gradually into the pan of 
butter and sugar ; add gradually a spoonful of brandy and 
wine, and a teaspoonful of rose-water, and then by degrees 
the orange and lime ; stir all well together. 

Have prepared a sheet of puff paste made of five ounces 
of sifted flour, and four ounces of fresh butter ; spread the 
sheet in a buttered soup plate ; trim and notch the edges, 
and then turn in the mixture ; bake it about thirty minutes, 
in a moderate oven ; grate loaf sugar over it. 

186. Rich Bread Pudding. 
Slice a pound loaf of baker's bread into thin pieces, spread 
butter over them as for eating ; place them in a pudding 
dish, strewing between every two layers of bread stoned 
rwsins or nicely prepared currants, and citron cut in small 
strips. Mix eight eggs beaten with four spoonfuls of rolled 
sugar, with three pints of miik and half of a grated nutmeg, 
and pour it on the bread ; let all stand till the bread has ab- 
wrbedhalfof the milk; and bake from forty to fifty minutes 

187. Minute Pudding. 

Set six gills of milk on the fire ; mix five spoonfuls of 

wheat or lye flour {Graham flour is very nice,) smoothly, 
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so 

wiih two gills of milk, half a nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of 
salt. When the milk boiis, turn in the misture. Let the 
whole boil for one minute, stirring it constantly ; move it 
fr.m the fire; on becoraiag luke warm, add three beaten 
egga. Set it back on the fire, and stir it constantly till it 
thickens — remove it, as soon as it boils. 

188. Cream Pudding. 

Mis with three spoonfuls of powdered white sugar, and 
the grated rind of a lemon, six eggs beaten to a froth ; mix 
with a pint of fiour a pint of milk, and two teaspoonfuls of 
salt ; — to this last add the first mixture. Just before baking, 
stir in a pint of thick cream. Bake in a pudding dish, or 
in buttered cups. 

189. Rennet Pudding. 

Put three spoonfuls of the wine (see " To make Rennet,") 
to a quart of sweet milk, and four spooafuis of powdered 
white sugar — essence of lemon, rose-water to the taste. 
Stir it twenty minutes, and dish out, grating nutmeg over it. 

190. Qaahng Pudding. 
Cut twelve ounces of baker's bread into slices, beat eight 
eggs to a froth ; stir in several spoonfuls of sugar ; and mix 
tlSs with a quart of milk, and a grated nutmeg ; then turn 
it on the sliced bread. Let the whole stand lil! the bread 
has absorbed most of the milk ; then stir in two spoonfuls 
of fiour, and a leaspoonful of salt; turn it into a pudding 
bag, and boil it an hour — serve it up with rich sauce. 

191. Tapioca Pudding. 
Put to a quart of warm milk, eight spoonfuls of tapioca. 
When soft, stir it up, and add to it two spoonfuls of drawn 
butter, four beaten eggs, and spice to the taste. Mix with 
tJiis four spoonfuls of powdered white sugar and a glass of 
wine. Turn all into a pudding dish, and bake immediately. 

192. Potato Starch Pudding. No. 1. 
Take two quarts of milk, mix with a little of it for a thick- 
ening, five spoonfuls of starch, and boil the r.imainder. Add 
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10 it, the starch while boiling ; and boil it a raiiiute or two. 
stirring it constantly. Let it cool a lilile, then slir in four 
eggs — sugar and seasoning to the taste. 

193. Potato Starch Pudding. No. 2. . 
Mix three spoonfuls of potato starch, with three <>ggs 
well beaten, and put the mixture into 3 pints of milk while 
boiling. Boil it as No. 5. and servo out with hard, or 

194. BtTd^s Nest Pudding. 
Pare and neally take out the cores of tart mellow apples ; 
put in the hollow a little paste of flour and water, and stick 
into the paste, six or eight curraots. Butter a pudding dish, 
line it with pastry, put around a lim of nice puff paste, and 
lay in the apples — (some halve the apples instead of coring 
them, and place iho hollow side up) — just cover the bottom 
of the dish with the apples ; and cut citron in long, very 
narrow strips, and stick them round the apples. Stir to a 
cream a pint of ptowdered white sugar, with aa much butter ; 
beat to a froth the whites of eight eggs, then beat the yolks ; 
mix them with the sugar and butter, season it with nutmeg, 
or to the taste ; place it on a light fire, and stir it constantly 
till quite hot ; then take it from the fire, and stir it till nearly 
cold, and turn it over the apples, and bake it immediately. 

!95. Boiled Plum Pudding. 
Prepare all tlio ingredients, except the beating of the 
eggs, the day before hand. Beat eight eggs very light ; put 
to them a tumbler of milk, and beat both together ; stir in 
gradually a pound of grated stale bread, or half a pound of 
bread and half a pound of flour ; add by degrees a poimd of 
sugar ; next, alternately a pound of beef suei chopped vecy 
fine, a pound of currants picked, washed and dried, and 
a pound of raisins stoned and halved. The fruit must be 
Well sprinkled with flour to prevent its sinking to the bot- 
tom. Stir this mixture smartly. In the last place, add two 
grated nutmegs, a spoonful of mingled cinnamon and mace, 
the grated rind of an orange or a lemon, a glass of brandy, 
a glass of wine, a teaspoonful of salt, and, finally, another 
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;Tinibler of milk. Stir, and siir faithfulbj, the whole. If il 
ia not thick enough add more bread or flour — if too thick, 
ihe pudding will be heavy and hard. Dip the pudding 
cloth in boiling water, shake it out, and sprinkle it with 
flour slightly ; lay it in a pan, and turn the misiure into the 
cioth. Tie it up carefully, allowing room for the pudding 
to swell. Boil it six hours — turn it out carefully. 

Have in readiness some blanched sweet almonds cut in 
shps, OT some slips of citron, or both ; and stick ihem all 
over the outside of the pudding before sending it to the 
table. 

Eat it with wine ; or with a sauce made of drawn butter, 
wine and nutmeg. 

196. Cherry OT Damson Padding. 
Beat well six eggs ; add a tumbler of milk, eight ounces 
of grated bread, six of flour, twelve of suet chopped fine, 
and a little salt. When well beaten, mix with it eighteen 
ounces of preserved cherries or damsons ; bake, or boil it ; 
Sauce ; drawn butter, or wine and sugar. 

197. Quick Baked Padding. 
Mix five spoonfuls of flour and five of milk, with fire 
well heaten eggs, and a little salt : turn one quart of boiling 
milk upon it ; bake fifteen minutes, try il. 

199. Baked or Boiled English Phim Pudding. 
Take three quarters of a po«id of crackers broken (o 
pieces ; soak them in half a gallon of milk ; when soft, add 
four ounces of drawn butler, four of fine sugar, a tumWer of 
wheal flour, a graled nutmeg, and a glass of wine ; stir in 
ten well beaten eggs ; then add to the whole eight ounces 
of stoned Taisina, eight of currants, and four of citron, cot 
in fine strips. Bake or boil two hours. 

199. Quince Pudding. 

Take enough, select, ripe quinces, to make a pound of 

pulp; add to the pulp, half a pound of powdered sugar, a 

Utile pulverized ciimamon and ginger, and mix them well ; 
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add the yolks of eight eggs well beaten up, witli a pint of 
cream ; and stir the whole well together : bag, and boil it 

^00. Whortleberry Pudding. 
Make it either of flour, or Indian meal ; lake a pint of 
miik, a little molasses, and a little salt ; stir in the meal 
with a spoon, till quite stitF, with a quart of berries. Boil 
this three hours, bag tied loose : if made of flour, prepare 
it as for batter puddings, sufficiently sliiT to keep ihe berries 
from falling; bag, and boil il two hours. 

201. Baked or Boiled Rice Pudding. 
Boil eight ounces of rice in milk, till quite soft ; mash 
the grains well, with a wooden spoon ; add twelve ounces 
of sugar, twelve of drawn butler, half a nutmeg, six egga, a 
gill of wine, and a little grated lemon peel : line a dish with 
paste and bake it \ or it may be boiled. 

302. Boiled Rice Pudding. 
Put eighteen spoonfuls of rice, and two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, to a quart of boiling water, and let boii till soft : take 
it from the firo ; stir in a quart of cold milk, and eight ounces 
of raisins, (or other fruit if preferred). Add two well beaten 
eggs, and half a grated nutmeg. Set all on the fire, and let 
boil till the fruit is soft ; serve it up with butter and sugar. 

303. Bakad Rice Pudding, with Eggs. 
Boil four ounces of rice in a quart of milk, till soft, and 
stir in four ounces of butter ; take it from the fire, add a pint 
of cold milk, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and a grated nutmeg. 
When it is lukewarm, beat four egga with four ounces of 
Bugar, and stir it in, adding eight ounces of raisins ; pour 
the whole into a buttered pudding dish, and bake forty five 



204. Baked Rice Pudding, witJiout Eggs. 

Put twenty spoonfids of well cleaned rice, into two quarts 

of milk ; add ten spoonfuls of drawn butter, double the quan- 
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lity of sugar, two teaspooufuls of sail, and a grated milmug ; 
bake about two hours. Eat it hot or cold ; it requires no 

205. Ground Rice Pudding. 

Mix quite smooth, a pint and a half of ground rice with 
a quart of milk ; stir in a glass of wine, four ounces of drawn 
butter, a little spice, and a little salt ; stir in eight well 
beaten eggs, and half a pound of raisins or currants, properly 
floured, to keep them well suspended, and pour the whole 
into a buttered pudding dish, and bake it. 

206. Marlborough Pudding. 

To four spoonfuls of cream, put one pound of strained 
tart apples, six ounces of sugar, six of butter, six eggs, and 
one grated lemon rind, with half the juice ; bake about forty 
five minutes. 

207. English Plum Pudding. 

Mix well, one and a half pound of flour, with one of well 
prepared currants, one of stoned and fine chopped raisins, 
one of fine chopped beef snel, and twelve ounces of sifted 
sugar ; add two teacups of brandy, eight eggs, a nutmeg, 
and a little salt ; stir all well together ; add a teacup of 
milk, and mix the whole thoroughly. 

Prepare the cloth ; bag, and tie the pudding moderately 
close, and boil six hours ; sauce ; mix butter, sugar, wine, 

208. Sago Pudding. 
Cleanse effectually, eight ounces of sago, by rinsing it 
in hot water ; drain ofl" the water, and boil the sago in a 
quart of milk, with a slick of cinnamon or blade of mace : 
Stir it constantly, to prevent burning. When soft, remove 
it from the fire, take out the ciunajnon, and put in four ounces 
of butler ; stir into the sago, a glass of wine mixed with 
four spoonfuls of powder-sugar. When cold, add five well 
beaten eggs, and bake immediately in a quick oven, and in 
a deep dish, either with a lining and rim of paste, or with- 
out, with a quarter of a pound of currants strewed over the 
lop: best cold. 
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209. Carrot Pudding. 

Boil tender, six carrots of middling size ; pound, sifi, and 

mix them with a pint of cream ; sugar, spice, and orange lo 

the taste , bake in a dish lined with a thin, rich paste, from 

thirty to forty five miiiutea. 

210. To Make Mush. — Southern Name. 
Put a lump of butter as large as a hen's egg into a quart 
of water ; add a little salt ; then Indian meal, stirring it per- 
fectly smooth, enough to make it sufficiently thick when 
boiled. Stir constantly, to prevent burning, till it is boiled 
enough. 

211. Hast)/ Pudding. 

Make a thick batter of sifted Indian meal and cold water ; 
stir the batter gradually into a pot of boiling water ; after 
boiling about an hour, stir in gradually, by the handful, sifted 
Indian meal ; do this at short intervals, stirring smartly to- 
wards the finishing, to prevent lumps, till the pudding is so 
thick that the stick may be made to stand up in it ; salt to 
the taste ; boil slowly, and stir frequently to prevent burning 
to the pot. 

Boil an hour and a half ; if to be fried, two and a half ; 
and it will fry the better if one or two handfuls of floui be 
stirred in at the last. Let it get quite cold before frying ; 
then cut in slices half an inch thick, roll in Hour, and brown 
them in lard. 



212. Pot, 

Boil three large mealy potatoes ; mash them perfectly 
smooth, with one ounce of butter, and two or three of thick 
cream ; add three eggs, a spoonful of brown sugar, a little 
salt and nutmeg. Beat all well together, and if a few cur- 
rants be added, the better. Bake in a buttered dish, thirty 
minutes, in an oven ; or forty five in a Dutch oven. 

213. Sv!cet Potato, or Irish Potato Pudding. 

Boil one pound of sweet potatoes very tender ; rub them 

while hot, through a colander ; add six eggs, twelve ounces 
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of powdered sugar, twelve of butter, nutmeg and lemon pee!, 
with a glass of brandy. Line the dishwiih a paste; when 
baked, sprinkle the lop of the pudding over with sugar, and ■ 
cover it with bits of citron. Make Irish potato pudding in 
the same way. Eight eggs, one pound sugar, one sweet 
potatoes, hair pound butter. 

214. Puff Pudding. 
Add to six well beaten eggs, eight spoonfuls of Hour, and 
six of milk smoothly mixed, and pm ah into one quart O! 
milk ; turn the batter into buttered cups, and bake them 
quickly. Turn them out ; and eat them with butter, sugar 
and nutmeg; or sauce to the liking. Eight eggs, loui 
p f fl ur da pint of milk. 

. Boston Best. 

ft w h q of milk, eight well beaten eggs ; 

ra k h q Ik with stale bread, and four 

po d b b X u add g sugar enough to rasike it 

y w a d p s to the taste. Seed and 

flour the raisins B k b n hour and a half, or till 

done : it is excell n h n Id 

16 Ippl D mplings. 

With a narrow knife, take out the core of pared, tart, 
mellow apples ; and fill the place of the core, with sugar ; 
roll out some good pie crust about two thirds of an inch 
thick, and cut it into pieces of just sufficient size to roll the 
apple in. Lay an apple on each piece, and inclose it en- 
tirely, tying up in a smooth thick piece of cloth that has 
been well floured. Put in a pot of boiling water, and- boil 
the dumplings an hour without intermission. They will 
otherwise be hard. 

Eat them with butter and sugar, or with pudding sauce. 

217. Plam FriUers. 
Stir a quart of milk gradually into a pound of flour ; add 
seven well beaten eggs, and a teaspoonful of salt. Drop 
[hem by the spoonful into hot lard, and fry them of a light 
brown. They are the less greasy, fried in just sufBcienl 
fat to keep them from sticking to the pan, but the lighter 
fried in a great deal of fat ; serve out with liquid pudding 
sauce 
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218. Cream Fritters. 



Mix a pint and a tilf of flour with a pint of milk ; stir ia 
sis well beaten eggs ; add half a nutmeg ; then two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and a pint, of cream ; stir the whole just 
enough to intermix the cream, then fry in small cakes ; the 
addition of a few tender apples chopped fine improves the 
fritters 

219. Spanish Fritters. 
Mix early m the morning a quart of flour with a well 
beaten egg a spoonful of yeast, and milk enough to make 
It a little softer than muffin dough, adding a little salt. 
When well risen work in two spoonfuls of drawn butter ; 
make thi, mivture into balls, the size of a walnut, and fry 
them till of a light brown, in boiling lard ; eat them with 
molasses wme and sugar, or a sauce prepared. 

220 Vock Oysters of Green Corn. 
Mi\ a pint of grated green corn, with three spoonfuls ot 
milk a teacup of flour, half a teacup of drawn butter, a tea- 
spoonlul of salt, half a teaspoonfui of pepper, and one egg. 
Drop bj the spoonful into hot butter ; let the cakes frv from 
eight to ten minutt,s 

2 1 In ha Cot Cake. 
Make a t! ick I alter of a quar of sour, or butfer milk, 
t vo of s fte 1 Indian meal a 1 1 le salt and two teaspoonfuls 
of salerat is if a I Itle creim the better. Bake an hour 
n deep pans If so ir m Ik be w mting, boil sweet, and 
turn on the meal When cool p t m three eggs to a quart 
of meal alt a" to il e tas e 

2'>2 Pa I J an I Pes. 
Take nine pounds of flour, three of butter, one of lard, 
and three pints of coW water. Spread six pounds of the 
flour on the board in a ring. Put the lard in ilie ring, and 
Work it into the flour witli water, putting in the water verj' 
gradually, till the six pounds of (lour are worked in. Roll 
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np the paste, working in all ilie scraps on the board until 
the paste is smooth. From the remaining three pounds of 
flour sprinkle the board and roll out the paste. Repeat this 
till 'tia quite smooth. Divide ihe butter into two parts 
Flour each part. Put one part in the end of the long sheet 
of crust. Give it a roll or two ; then put in the other pari, 
in the same manner, and roll up the whole like a scroll ; 
roll it till very light, turning it on the piu at each roll ; then 
fold it together like a sheet four times. When folded, cut 
intostrips the width of the pie plate, and roll out thin enough 
for the pie, and loll it over the pin ; then unroll it over the 
line of plates. Wet the lower crust, which should be thin, 
when on the plate, before filling. Then after fijlin^r, roll 
out the upper crust on both sides till even ; and from the 
pin, unroll, and spread over the line of piatea, leaving the 
paste half an inch thick. 

The handsomest ornamental edging for pie or pudding, is 
the cutting into large squares, the edge of the crust, and 
folding over one corner of it ; the lid of the pie should be 
pricked, or a lip cut in the lop. 

223. Common Paste for Pies.~No. 1. 
To make one large pie, ox two small ones, take a pound 
and a half of sitled flour, and twelve ounces of washed but- 
ter. Sift the flout into a pan. Divide the butter into two 
equal parts. Cut up one half into the (lour as small as pos- 
sible. Mix it thoroughly with the flour, wetting it gradu- 
ally with a little cold water. Strew some flour over your 
paste board, take the lump of paste out of the pan, flour your 
rolling pin, and roll out the paste into a large sheet, rolling 
from t/ou. Stick the sheet over with the remaining butter 
in small pieces placed at equal distances. Sprinkle on a 
little flour, fold up the sheet, flour it lightly, and roll it out 
again. Then fol'l il up, cut it in two, or in four, according 
to the size of your piea. Roll it out into round sheets the 
size of your pie piatea, now pressing rather harder on the 
rolling pin. Jtutter your pie plates, place the under crust, 
and trim the edge. Fill the dish with what is lo constitute 
the pie, and put on the lid, pricking some holea, or cutting 
a small slit in the top. Crimp tlie cdgea with a aharp knife. 
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224. Common Pastry. — No. 2, 
For a good common pie-crust, caScuIat* half a pound ol 
shortening to a pound of.flour ; or the same proportion as in 
No. I. If you wish a very short cmat, instead of one half, 
lake three quaatera of the weight of shortening that you take 
of flour. 

Pie-crust looks the handsomest made wholly of lard, but 
it does not taste so well as to have a proportion of butter 
Beef shortening mixed with butter, makes good plain pie- 
crust, in the cold season. Rub half of the shortening with 
two thirds of the flour ; and to each pound of flour put a tea- 
spoonful of salt. When the shortening is completely mixed 
with the flour, add just enough cold water to make it sufB- 
cienTly moist to roll out easily. Divide the crust into two 
equal portions— lay one of them by for the upper crust ; roll 
out the other quite thin, flouring your rolling board and pin, 
that the cmat will not slick to Ihenn, and line your pie plates, 
previously buttering them ; till your plates with what is to 
constitute the pie ; roll out the upper crust as thin as possi- 
ble ; spread on the reserved shortening, or the other half, and 
sprinkle over it the other portion, or third of the flour Roll 
up your upper crust, and cut it into as many pieces as you 
have pies to cover. Roll each one out more than half an 
inch thick, and cover the pies : trim off the edges nearly 
with a knife, and press down the crust ; round the edge of 
the plate with a jagging iron, to prevent the escape of ihe 
juices while baking. Pastry should be baked, in a quick 
oven lo be nice. In cold weather, warm, but do not melt, 
the shortening. The crust will not be flaky if you do. 

225. Common Family Paslry.—No. 3. 
Take one quart of sifled flour, two teacups of lard, and 
one of butter. Reserve a handful of flour, and the cup of 
butter for yotir upper crust. Mix the lard well with the 
flour by rubbing them together with sufficieut water to mois- 
ten the mass, as before directed : Lay by one half of it 
for the upper cnfst ; and line the bottom of the pie plates 
and fill them with the pie-materials, according to. former 
directions. After filling the plates — rounding them to 
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heaping full, where the ingredients admit of it ; ase tlie re- 
served butter and handful of flour for the upper crust, and 
place it, when shaped, on the top. 

226. Puff Paste. 

To make puff paste for one soup plate pic, for four small 
shells; (or for two, puddings :) take ten ounces of sifted 
flour, eight ounces of best fresh butter washed, and a little 
cold water. Sift the flour through a fine hair sieve into a 
broad deep pan ; lay aside one quarter of it, on a comer 
of your paste board, to roll and sprinkle with ; after washed, 
squeeze the butter hard with your hands, and shape it into 
a round ball ; divide it into four equal parts ; lay them one 
side of your paste board, and have on hand a glass of cold 
water. Cut one of the four pieces of butter into the pan as 
small as possible ; wet (he contents of the pan gradually, 
with a very little water, (too much will make it tough) and 
mis it well with the point of a large case knife ; do not touch 
it with the hand. When the dough shapes into a lump, 
sprinkle some of the flour you laid aside on the middle of 
the board, and lay the dough upon It, turning it out of the 
pan with the knife. Flour the rolling pin, and the lump of 
paste; roll the paste out thin, quickly, and evenly, pressing 
on the rolling pin very lightly ; then take the second of the 
four pieces of butter, and with the point of your knife, stick 
in little bits at equal distances ail over the sheet of paste. 
Sprinkle over some flour, and fold up the paste. Flour 
the paste board and rolling pin again ; and throw a Uttio 
flour on the paste, and roll it out a second time. Stick the 
third piece of butter all over the sheet, in little bits. Throw 
on some flour, fold up the paste, sprinkle a little more flour 
on the dough, and on the rolling pin, and roll it out a third 
time, always pressing lightly. Stick it over with the fourth 
and last piece of butter. 

Throw on a little more flour, fold up the paste, and then 
roll it out in a large round sheet. Cut oft' the sides, so as 
to make the sheet of a square form, and lay the slips of 
douch upon the square sheet. Fold it vp with the smalt 
pieces of trimmings inside. Score and notch it a little with 
the knife ; lay it on a plate and set it away in a coo! place, 
but not where it will freeze, as that will make it heavy. 
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Having made tlie paste, prepare and mix your pie or pud- 
ding. When the inixture is fiiiislied, fetch out yonr paste, 
flour your buard and rolling pin, and roll out your paste 
with a short quick stroke, pressing the rolling pin rather 
harder than while you were putting the bntter in. If the 
paste rises in blisters, it will be light, unless spoiled in 
baking. 

Cut the sheet in halves, fold both separately, and roll out 
each once more, in round sheets, the size of your plates, 
pressing on rather harder, but not too hard. Roll the sheets 
thinnest in the middle, and thickest at the edges, if inten- 
ded for puddings, lay the sheets in buttered soup plates, and 
liim them evenly round the edges. If the edges do not ap- 
pear thick enough, take the trimniiags, put them all together, 
roll them out, and having cut them in slips the width of the 
rim of your plate, lay ihem all round to make the paste 
thicker at the edges, joining them niceiy and evenly, as 
every patch or crack will appear distinctly when baked. 
Notch the rim handsomely with a very sharp knife. Fill 
the dish with the mixture of the pudding, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. The paste should be of a light brown color. 
If the oven is too slow, it will be soft and clammy ; if too 
quick, it will not have time to rise so high as it ought. 

337. Confectioner's Pastry. 

Take five parts of flour to four of shortening; or weigh 
out a pound and a quarter of flour, and a pound of butter. 
Rub one-third of the butter with two-thirds of the flour, ad- 
ding a teaspoonful of salt. When tile butter is thoroughly 
mixed with the flour, add one beaten egg, and cold waOer, 
to moisten enough to roll out. Sprinkle part of the reserv- 
ed flour on a board ; cut the butter into small pieces, and 
roll out the pieces as thin as possible. In order to roll them 
very thin, you must sprinkle a great deal of the flour on the 
moulding board and rolling pin. Lay the butter, as fast aa 
rolled out, on a floured plate, each piece by itself. 

Roll out the pastry as thin as it can be rolled ; cover it 
with the rolled butter ; sprinkle on part of the reserved 
flour, and roll the crust up. Contiime to roll out the crust, 
^d put on the reserved butter and flour, till the whole is 
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used ; now roll it out lightly, about half an inch thick, for 
ihe upper crust or rim to your pies. Use plaiu pie crust 
for the lining of your plates or the under crust. Puff pas- 
try should be baked in a quick oven till of a light brown, to 
be nice. If it browns before the fruit in lie pie is suffi- 
ciently baked, cover it with thick papers, 

228. Tart Paste. 
Rub into eight ounces of flour, six of butter, and a spoon- 
ful of powdered sugar. FoTm it into a thick paste with hot 

229. Short Paste for Fruit Pies. 

Rub into twelve ounces of iJour, four ounces of lard and 

a spoonful of powdered sugar. Form it into a paste with 

milk ; roll it out, and add four ounces of butter. For a 

fruit tart, roll out half an inch thick. 

r Potato Pie Crust, 



231. Tomato Pie. 
Pick green tomatoes, pour boiling water over them, and 
let them remain a few minutes ; then strip off the skin, cut 
the tomatoes in slices, and put them in deep pie plates. 
Sprinkle a little ginger and some sugar over tliem in several 
layers. Lemon juice, and the grated peel, improve the pie. 
Cover the pies with a thick crust, and bake them slowly 
about an horn'. 

232. Mince Pie. See 253 J. 
Parboil a beef's heart, or tongue, or a fresh piece of beef. 
When cold, chop very fine two pounds of the lean ; chop 
a■^ fine as possible, two pounds of the inside of beef's suei, 
and mix the meat and the suet together, adding a teaspoon- 
ful of sail. Take four poimds of pippin apples, pared, cored 
and chopped fine, two pounds of raisins stoned and chop- 
ped, and two pounds of currants, picked, washed and dried, 
and mix the fruit with the suet and meat. Add two pounds 
of powdered sugar, two grated nutmegs, half an ounce of 
powdered cinnamon, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a 
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qua.rter of an ounce of mace, and the grated peel and juice 
of two large oranges ; aud wet the whole with a quart of 
white wine, a quart of brandy, and a wineglass of rose-wa- 
ter, mixing them well together. 

Make a paste, allowing for each pie eight ounces of but- 
ter and twelve ounces of sifted flour. Lay a sheet of paste 
all over a soup plate ; fill it with mince meat, laying slips 
of citron on the top, in the proportion of half a pound for 
the entire mixture. Kol! out a sheet of paste for the lid of 
the pie ; put it on, and crimp the edges with a knife; prick 
holes in the lid, and bake half an hour in a brisk oven. 

Meat will keep good for pies, several mouths, if kept in 
a cool dry place, and prepared aa follows.- To a pound of 
meat chopped fine, and four ounces of suet, put an ounce 
of cinnamon, an ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, and two teaspoonfuls of salt, add, if liked, eight oun- 
ces of currants, eight of raisins, and four of citron. Add 
too, a tumbler of brandy or wine, three spoonfuls of molas- 
ses, and sugar enough to make it quite sweet. Put all in 
a stone pot, and cover it with a paper wet in brandy. In 
using it, take equal weights of meat and apples pared and 
chopped fine. If not seasoned enough, add to the l3st<b 
If the apples are not tart, put in lemon juice or cider. 

233. Plain Mince Pie. 

Neat's tongue and feet make the best mince pies. The 
shank is good. Boil the meat till very tender, take it up, 
clean it from the bones and gristle, chop it fine, mix it with 
an equal weight of tart apples chopped line. If the meat is 
lean, put in a little butter or suet. Moisten the whole with 
cider ; new, if you have good ; sweeten it to the taste with 
sugar and a little molasses — seasoning with salt, cinnamon, 
cloves, and mace. Make the pies on fleet plates, with 
holes ia the upper crust, and bake from thirty to forty five 
minutes, 

234. To Make Mince Meat for Pies 

Boil either beeves' feet, or calves' feet, or hogs' feet, till 
perfectly tender ; rub them through a colander ; when cold, 
rub them through again, and the substance will resemble 
pearl barley. Take one quart of this, one of chopped ap- 
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pleSj one of prepared currants, one of stoned and cut rai- 
sins, one of good brown augar, one of nicely chopped suet, 
one of cider, and a pint of brandy ; add a teaspoonful of 
pounded mace, of nutmeg, and of cloves ; and mix all well 
together. When pies are wanted, take as much of this 
mixture as may be necessary, adding Co each quart of it a 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one of salt ; this much improves 
the flavor, and can be easier mixed with a little than with 
the whole mass. Cover the moulds with paste ; put in the 
mince meat; cover the top with line slips of citron; and 
crown the whole with a lid garnished around with paste 
cut in fanciful shapes. Bake from thirty \o forty minutes. 
They are best hot ; but may be eaten either cold or hot. 
The mince meat may be potted, and kept for use as needed 



335. Apph Pie. 

Green apples, when small, are nice stewed whole, with 
the skins on, and strained when soft, and sweetened. When 
large enough, pare, quarter, and core the apples. If the 
apples are not ripe, stew them with barely water enough lo 
pievent their burning. Sweeten them, when soil, and sea- 
son them to the taste. Ripe apples are best for pies, not 
to be stewed. 

Line your plates with a thin paste, fill them, and cover 
them with a thick crust, and bake from thirty to forty min- 
utes. When baked enough, carefully remove the upper 
crust by loosening its edge with a broad knife and sliding 
it on to a plate ; put a piece of butter of nutmeg size into 
each pie ; sweeten it to your taste ; and, if the apples are 
not sufficiently acid, squeeze in a little lemon juice ; and 
season with lemon peel, nutmeg, and rose-water. Replace 
the crust. 

Apples quartered, without paring, and stewed soft in new 
cider and molasses, make good plain pies. Strain the ap- 
ples, ailer stewing, and season with nutmeg and cinnamon. 
If made quite sweet, apples thus stewed, strained, ana 
seasoned, will keep good several months. Turn boiling 
water on to dried apples, enough to covet them, and stew 
them till quite soft ; if they are not sufficiently tart, turn in 
sour cider when they are partly done. Stew with the af 
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pies a little orange peel to flavor them. Season them, when 
soft, with sugar and nutmeg, anil strain them if you wisli. 

23e. Rice Pie. 
Turn a quart of boiling water on ten spoonfuls of clean 
rice ; boil till very soft, take it from the fire, and add a quart 
of cold milk, five eggs, a nutmeg, a little salt, sugar to the 
taste, and strain it through a sieve. May add a few rai- 
sins. Bake from thirty to forty minutes, in deep plates, 
with a lining and rim of paste. 

237. Peach Pie. 
Select mellow, juicy peaches; wash and place them ia 
a deep pie plate lined with paste; strew a thick layer of su- 
gar on each of peaches, adding a spoonful of water, and a 
sprinkling of flour over the lop of each layer ; cover with a 
thick crust ; and bake about an hour. The prussic acid of 
the stone imparts a most agreeable flavor to the pie. Stew 
peaches that are hard, before making them into pies. Also, 
stew dried peaches soft, and sweeten them ; and give them 
no other spice than a few of the meals, blanched and 
pounded fine in a tittle rose- water, 

238. A Plain Custard Pie. 
Boil a quart of milk with six peach leaves or with a lem- 
on rind. When the milk is sufficiently flavored, strain, and 
place it where it will boil. Smoothly mix a spoonful of 
flour with two of milk, and stir the mixture into the boiling 
milk. Stirring it constantly, let it boil one minute. Take 
it from the fire ; put in three well-beaten eggs as soon as 
coo! ; sweeten to the taste ; pour it into deep pie plates, and. 
immediately bake the pies in a quick oven. 

230. Apph Custards. 
Pare, quarter, and core six mellow, lari apples ; set them, 
with six spoonfuls of water, in a pan, on a few coals ; and 
as they soften, turn them into a pudding dish, and sprinkle 
cm sugar. Mix eight eggs, beaten with rolled brown sugar, 
with three pints of milk ; grate in half a nutmeg, and turn 
the whole over the apples. IJake atiout twenty -five minutes 
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240. Cracker Pie. 



Break in pieces one and half soda crackers, or one 
Boston cracker, and turn on a teacup of cold water. Let 
it stand while making the paste. Put it in a pie plate 
with a tittle nutmeg. Add a cup of sugar and the juice 
of one lemon — vinegar way do — and bake. A real apple 

241. Marlborough Tarts. 
Quarter, and stew very tender, juicy tart apples. To a 
teacup of the pulp, rubbed through a sieve, put the same 
measure of sugar, die same of wine, half a teacup of melted 
butter, the juice and grated rind of a lemon, a tumbler of 
milk, four eggs, and half a nutmeg. Mix all the ingre- 
dients well together, and turn into deep pie plates that are 
lined with pastry, with a rim of puff paste round the edge. 
Bake the tarta about thirty minutes. 

243. LeTnoii Tart. 

Grate the yellow pari of the rinds of three lemons ; add 
the juice of one, sis whites and twelve yolks of eggs, twelve 
ounces of sugar, and twelve of butter. Bake in a plate, the 
bottom lined with a paste. 

2-13. Tart Pie. 
Cranberries, sour apples, and peaches, make good tarta. 
Stew them, and strain when soft. Add a little lemon juice 
to peach tarts, unless the peaches are sour ; and brown su- 
gar and lemon peel to the taste ; put a wel!-beaten egg in 
each pie to make it cut smooth ; and bake on shallow 
plates, with an under crust and rim of pastry. Ornameni 
with fine strips of paste ; and when the crust is done, call 
the pie done. 

244. Rhubarb Pie. 

Strip off the skin, and slice thin, the tender stalks of 
rhubarb. Put the rhubarb in deep plates lined with pie 
crust, with a thick layer of sugar to each layer of rhubarb. 
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A little grated Icraoii peel may be added. Place over tlie 
top a thick crust ; press it tight rriiind the edge of the plate, 
aiid perforate it wiih a fori:, that the crust may not burst 
while baking, and let the juices of the pie escape. Bake 
about one hour in a slow oven. Rhubarb pie must not be 
quicli baked. Some stew rhubarb before making it into 
pies, but it is best without stewing. 

245. Pumpkin Pie. 
Halve, seed, rinse, slice into small strips, and stew the 
pumpkin over a gentle fire, in just water enough to prevent 
burning to the bottom of the pot. After stewed soft, pour off 
the water, and steam the pumpkin about eighteen minutes, 
over a slow fire, seeing that it does not burn. Take it off, 
and strain it, when cool, through a sieve. Put to a quart 
of the pumpkin, twelve eggs and two quarts of milk, if you 
wish the pies very rich. Put to a quart of the pumpkin, 
three eggs and one quart of milk, if you wish them plain. 
If very plain, put to a quart, one egg, with a spoonful of 
flour, and very little mills. The more thinned the pumpkin, 
the greater the number of eggs required. Sweeten the 
pumpkin to the taste, with sugar beaten with the egg, and 
very little molasses. Lemon peel, nutmeg, and ginger, are 
good seasoning for the pies. As they require a hot oven, 
have the pumpkin scalding hot at the time of putting it into 
the plates, to prevent the rim of the pies getting burnt be- 
fore the inside is sufficiently baked. Bake as soon as the 
plates are filled, to prevent the crust becoming clammy. 
The fewer the eggs in the pics, the longer the time re- 
quited to bake them. Pumpkin may be kept several months 
in cold weather, by making it, after stewed, very sweet, 
and strong of ginger, and then scalding it well. Keep it 
in a cool place, in a atone jar. Take out what you want 
at any time, and put to it the milk and eggs. 

246. Lemon Pie. 
Take three fresh good sized lemons ; the grated yellow 
of the rind and the juice, two weil-beaten eggs, two spoon- 
fuls of flour, and a pint of molasses ; mix all well together. 
Line three large sized dining plates with a paste ; put in a 
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tliii) layer of the lemon ; add a second good paste ; then 
put in another thin layer of lemon ; add a third layer for (he 
top ; and bake till the crust is done. See receipt for " Lem- 
on Pudding or Lemon Pie," No. 183. 

217. Grape Pie. 
When green and tender, grapes make a good pie. Stew 
and strain the grapes, unless very small, to separate the 
seeds, before making them into pies, and sweeten them to 
the taste. They need no spice. If made into a pie with- 
out stewing, put to each layer of grapes a spoonful of water, 
al\er a thick layer of sugar, 

248. Currant and Gooseberry Pte. 
Currants and gooseberries may be used for pies, when 
ripe ; but they are beat just before turning red, and of full 
growth. Mixed with ripe mulberries or raspberries, cur- 
rants make tine pies. Aa the juice of the currants is apt 
to run out white the pies are baking, and leave the fruit djy, 
and not sufficiently sweet, scald in the sugar before they 
are baked. Stew them on a moderate fire, with twe:lve 
spoonfuls of water to two quarts of currants ; as soon as 
they begin to crack, put in the sugar and scald it in, a few 
minutes. If baked without stewing, add a thick layer of 
sugar to each of fruit — four ounces of sugar to a pint of 
currants. Green currant pies are good sweetened with 
sugar and molasses mixed. 

349. Fruit Pies in Variety. 
In making pies from ripe summer fruit, raspberries, black- 
berries, dacnsons, cherries, &c., always take a deep plate, 
line it with paste, place in the middle an inverted teacup, 
and fill the plate with fruit Brown sugar and spice to the 
taste. The cup thus placed, will receive the juice, which 
would otherwise escape at the edges of the pie. It will 
settle under the cup ; which remove on cutting the pie. 

350. Delicate Pie of Sweetbread and Oysters. 

The sweetbread of veal is the most delicious part. Boil 

It tender ; stew some oysters ; season with pepper and salt. 
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and thicken with cream, butter, the yolk of eggs, and flour; 
line a deep dish with a puff paste ; take up the oysters 
with an egg spoon ; lay them on the bottom; cover them 
with the sweetbread ; fill the dish with gravy ; put over it 
a paste top, and bake it. 

251. Cream Fie. 

Take five well-beaten eggs, and a pint of sweet thick 
cream; beat with the eggs sufficient good dry sugar to make 
the cream very sweet ; add seeded raisins ; and season 
with nutmeg and very little salt— mace and citron, if wanted 
very nice. Line deep plates with a paste with a little left 
for a rim. Bake till the cream is stitf set, so as not to be 
milky. 

253. Connecticut Thanksgiving Chicken Pie. 

In sufficient water to prevent burning, stew old not young 
fowlB, jointed, all but tender enough for the table. Pour 
all into a dish, and season with salt and pepper to the taste. 
When about cold, place the parts in your pndding dish, 
lined with a thin common paste, adding about half a pound 
of butter to three pounds of fowl, in alternate layers. 
Take more of the paste ; roll it nine times, studding it each 
time with butter, {it must be made very rich ;) he careful to 
roll out, each time, from you, and to roll up towards you, 
leaving it, at least, an inch thick. Add the upper crust ; 
cut a lip in it ; and ornament it with some of the reserved 
paste, having first lightly sprinkled the chickens with flour, 
after almost filling the dish with the liquor in which the 
chickens were stewed. Pin tight around the rim of the 
dish a cloth bandage, to prevent the escape of the juices ; 
and bake from an hour to an hour and a half, in a quick 
oven. If the top burns, lay a paper over it. 

253. Common Chicken Pie. 
Prepare the chickens, and place them in a deep pudding 
dish, as by preceding rule. Put three or four slices of pork 
to each layer of chicken. Add some of the liquor in which 
they were boiled, and two ounces of butter, in small pieces. 
Sprinkle over a little flour ; cover with a nice crust, orna- 
menting with the same ; and bake one hour, in a quick oven. 
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253^. Richmond Minci: Pie. 23^, 
To two pounds lean beef, two suet, two raisins, two ap- 
ples — chopped Qne — add four ounces allspice, livo cloves, 
and one of mace, with one quart of wine and one of brandy. 
Moisten with sweet cider when preparitis it for the paste, 

254. Almond Custard, No. ]. 

Take one pint of ricli miik, one of cream, half a pound 
of shelled sweet almonds, two onnces of shelled bitter al- 
monds, four spoonfuls of rose-water, four ounces of white 
BUgar, the yolks of eight eggs, and a little oil of lemon ; 
blanch the almonds and pound them to a paste, mixing the 
rose-water gradually with them ; powder the sugar, and 
beat the yolks till very light ; mix the milk and cream to- 
gether, and stir in gradually, the sugar, the pounded al- 
monds, and the beaten yolks. Stir the whole very hard. 
Put the mixture into a skillet or sauce pan, and set it in a 
heated stove, or on a charcoal furnace. Stir it one way 
till it becomes thick, but take it off before it curdles. Set 
it away to get cold. Take half the whites of the eggs ; 
beat them well, adding a little powdered sugar, and a few 
drops of oil of lemon. Put the custard into a glass bowl 
or dish, and heap the frothed white of an egg upon it. Or- 
nament the top with nonpareils, or sugar sand. Or put the 
custard in small cups, piling some froth on each. 

255. Aim d Cu J No 

Blanch, and pound fin fou oun es ol almond w h a 
spoonful of rose-water I o 1 hen fo o li e m nutes n a 
quart of milk, with suga n ugh o swee en he m Ik e 
move it from the fire when 1 kewa n s n he well 
beaten yolks of eight eg a d he h es ol fou se all 
on the fire and stir constan ly li h kens Then ake 
it up; stir it till partly oolel ad n nt< ups Se 
the cups into a pan of cold wa e f jou sh o have he 
custards cool quick. As soon a he w e g s m 
change it. Just before he us a ds o be ea en bea 

the reserved whites of he o he fou eggs o a f o h and 
pile them on the lop of he us a d 

2.')6. Soft Custard. 

■ Xake a quait of cream or milk, the yolks only of sixteen 

..eggi, six ounces of powdered white sugar, half an ounce 
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of cinnamon broken in Email pieces, a large handful of 
peach leaves, or half an ounce of peach kernels, or bitter 
almondSj broken in pieces, a spoonful of rose-water, and a 
nutnieg ; and boil in the milk, the cinnamon, and the peach 
kernels or leaves. When it has boiled, set it away till cold. 
Strain it through a sieve, soon as cold, to clear it of the 
cinnamon, leaves, &c., and stir into it gradually, the sugar, 
spice, and rose-water. Stir by degrees the sixteen yolks, 
beaten very light, into the milk, which mnst be quite cold, 
or the eggs will make it curdle. Put the custards into cups, 
and set them in a baking pan half filled with water. When 
baked, grate some nutmegover each, and ice them. Make 
the icing of the whites of eight eggs, a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of powdered loaf sugar, and six drops of essence of 
lemon, beaten all together till it stands alone. Pile up 
some of the icing on (he top of each custard. 

257. Rennet Custards. — See " To Make Rennet." 
Take half a pint of cream and a quart of new milk mixed, 
lour ounces of powdered white sugar, a large glass of white 
wine in which an inch of washed rennet has been soaked, 
and a nutmeg ; mis together, in a pitcher, the milk, cream, 
and sugar ; stir in the wine ; and pour the mixture into 
your custard cups. Set them in a warm place near the 
fire, till they become a firm curd. Then set them on ice, 
or in a cold place. Grate nutmeg over them. 

358. Cream Custards. 

Sweeten a pint of cream with powdered white sugar, and 
set it on a few coals. When hot, mix with it white wine 
till it curdles. Add rose-water, or essence of lemon, to the 
taste, and turn it into cups. 

Another very nice way of making custards, is lo mix a 
pint of milk with a pint of cream, five beaten eggs, three 
spoonfuls of sugar, and two of flour, adding nutmeg to the 
taste, then baking in cups or in pie plates, in a quick oven. 

259. Boiled Cuslnrds. 

Set your milk on the fire, and let it boil up. Remove 

it from the fire, and let it cool. Beat for each quart of milk, 
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if liked rich, the yolks and half the whites of six egga, with 
three spoonfuls of rolled sugar. Stir them into the milk 
when cool. For very plain costards, four eggs are suffi- 
cient foe a quart of milk. Season the custard with nutmeg 
or rose-water ; set it on a few coals ; and stir it constantly, 
till it thickens and becomes scalding hot. Remove it from 
the fire before boiling. Stir it a few minutes, and turn it 
into cups. Beat to a stitf froth the reserved whites of the 
eggs, and pile them on the top of the custards just before 
they are to be eaten. 

260. Mottled Custards. 
Stir the beaten yolks of six eggs into a quart of boiling 
milk ; one minute after the yolks have set so as to be thick, 
etir in the whites well beaten, with three spoonfuls of su- 
gar,if liked very sweet. Season with rose-water, or essence 
of Jemon ; stir till it becomes lumpy and thick, and then 

261. Milk Cvstatds 
Make a quart of milk quite hot, that it may not whey 
when baked ; let it stand till cold , then mix with it, eight 
6ggs ; sweeten with loaf sugar, and flavor with essence of 
lemon. and rose-water. Fill the custard cups, put on the 
covers ; and set them in the oven, m a dripping pan half 
filled with boiling water. When the water has boiled ten 
or filleen minutes, take out a cup, and if the custard is the 
consistency of jelly, it is sufficiently done. 

262. Cakes, Gingerbread, Nuts, ^c. 
General directions-T— Cake, to be nice, must be made of 
nice materials, and must be nicely made. The butter, eggs, 
and flour should all be fresh. Brown sugar does very well 
for most kinds of cake if rolled free from lumps, and stirred 
to a cream with the butter, or until white ; then adding 
the eggs, flour, and spices. The sugar should be dry, and 
of a light color. The flour should be sifted, and if not per- 
fectly dry, it will make the cake heav}-. The whites and 
yolks of the eggs should be beaten lo a froth, separately. 
Salferatus and soda should be completeiy dissolved, and fil- 
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lorcd before put into the cake. Raisins should Lave tho 
seods taken out, or be sloned. Zante currants should lie 
rinsed in several waters to cleanse them, rubbed in a dry 
cloth to get the sticks out, and then spread on platters and 
thoroughly dried. Almonds should be blanched and dried, 
then pounded fine with a little rose-water to prevent their 
oiling. In cold weather the ingredients for cake should be 
warmed moderately before misiiig them. All kinds of cake 
made without yeaal are better for being stirred just before 
they are baked. Salseratus and cream should not be put in 
till just before the cake is baked ; add the fruit last. But- 
ter the cake pans well ; and if the pans are lined with but- 
tered while paper the cake will be less liable to burn. 
Moving cake while baking tends to make it heavy ; avoid 
the moving of it if possible. The quicker most kinds of 
cake are baked, without burning, the better — the lighter. 

It is impossible to give definite rules as to the time re- 
quired for baking cake. It should be often looked at while 
baking ; if it browns too fast, a cover of white paper should 
be put over it. To know when rich cake is done, run a 
clean broom splinter through the thickest part of the loaf, 
and if none of the cake adheres to the splinter, it is baked 
enough, Cake that easily moves on the flat tins on which 
it is baked, is done enough. 

263. Frosting for Cake. 
Allow for the white of one egg, nine large teaspoonfuls of 
double refined sugar, and one of nice Poland starch, both 
powdered and sifted through a very fine sieve. Beat the 
whites of eggs so stiiT they will adhere to the bottom of tho 
plate on turning it upside down ; then slir the sugar in 
gradually with a wooden spoon, stirring constantly about 
fifteen minutes ; add a teaspoonful of lemon Juice, or vine- 
gar, and a little rose-water. Slir in a few grains of cochi- 
neal powder, or rose pink, if 3-ou wish to color pink ; or of 
the powder blue, if you wish to have it of a bluish tinge. 
Before icing a cake, dredge it all over with flour, and then 
wipe off the flour ; the icing may thus be spread on more 
evenly. Lay the frosting on the cake with a knife, soon 
after it is drawn from the oven, (it may be either warm or 
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cold ;) smooth it over, and set in 

Allow the whites of three eggs for U 

The appearance of the cake will be much improved by icing 

it twice. Put on the first icing soon after the cake is taken 

out of the oven, and the second the next day, after the first 

is perfectly dry. 

Before cutting an iced cake, cut the icing first, by itself, 
by pressing the back of the knife nearest the blade end 
across the cake, to prevent tie cracking and breaking of the 
icing. Frosting is easiest rnade by beating the whites and 
Kiigur together. 

364. Lemon Cake. 
Take one teacup of butter, and three of powdered loaf 
sugar ; rub them to a cream ; stir into them the yolks of 
five eggs well beaten ; dissolve a teaspoonful of saljeratus 
in a teacup of milk, and add the milk ; add the juice and 
grated peei of one lemon, and the whites of the live eggs ; 
and silt in, as light as possible, four teacups of Hour. Bake 
in two long tins about half an hour. Much improved by 

265. Rich Queen Cake. 

Take a mixed teaspoonful of powdered and sifted mace 
and cinnamon, and one nutmeg; put one pound of powdered 
white sugar into a deep earthern pan, and cut one pound of 
fresh butter washed to it, and stir them till very light. 
Beat ten eggs in a broad shallow platter till perfectly 
smooth and thick ; and take fourteen ounces of sifted flour ; 
stir into the butter and sugar a little of the beaten egg, and 
then a little of the flour, and so on alternately, till the whole 
is in ; all the time beating the eggs and stirring the mixture 
very hard. Add, by degrees, the spice ; and then, a little 
at a time, a mixed wineglass of brandy and wine, and half 
a glass of rose-water, or twelve drops of essence of lemon. 
Stir the whole very hard, adding a pound and a half of well 
prepared cutrants. 

Take about two dozen little tins, and rub th'em well vriih 
fresh butter. Put some of the mixture, with a spoon in each 
tin, not filling it, as it will rise high in baking. Bake about 
fifteen minutes, in a quick oven. When done, the cakes 
will shrink a little from the sides of the tins. Make an 
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icing with the whites of three eggs, beaten till it stands 
alone, and twcniy-four teaspoonfuls of the best of loaf sugar 
powdered, and beaten gradually into the egg. Flavor it 
withateaspoonfulof rose-water, or eigbldropsof the essence 
of lemon, stirred in at the last. Spread it evenly, with a 
broad knife, over the top of each queen cake, omanieiiting 
while the icing is quite wet, with fine sugar sand, dropped 
on carefully with the thumb and finger. Set them in a 
warm place to dry ; but not loo near the fire, as that will 
cause the icing to crack. 

266. Family Queen Cake. 
Take a pound of sifted flour, one of sugar, and three- 
quarters of butter ; rub the butter and sugar to a cream ; add 
the well-beaten yolks of five eggs, one gill of wine, one of 
brandy, and one of cream, with part of the flour, and a pound 
of stoned raisins, or well prepared currants, and spices to 
the taste ; and then add the whites of the five eggs beaten 
to a stifl" froth, with the remainder of the flour. 

S67. Sponge Cake. No. 1. 

Beat twelve eggs as light as possible, (for sponge and 
almond cake they require more beating than for any thing 
else ;) beat a pound of loaf sugar, powdered and sifted, by 
degrees, into the eggs, continuing to beat sometime very 
hard after all the the sugar is in ; (none but loaf sugar will 
make light sponge cake.) Stir in, gradually, a powdered 
teaspoonful of mixed cinnamon and mace, a grated nutmeg. 
and twelve drops of lemon essence ; lastly, by degrees, put 
in ten ounces of sifted floor, dried near the fire, stirring 
toimd the mixture very slowly with a knife. If the flour is 
stirred \oo hard the cake will be .tough. It must be done 
gently and lightly, so that the top of tho mixture will be 
covered with bubbles. As soon as the flour is all in, begin 
to bake, as selling will hurt it. 

Put it in small tins, well buttered, or in one large tin pan. 
The thitmer the pans, the better for sponge cake. Fill the 
small tins about half full. Grate loaf sugar orer the top of 
each before setting them in the oven. When baked, lum 
over the cakes and frost them 
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268. Sponge Cuke. No. 3. 

Beat weli together the yolks of ten eggs with a pound 
of powdered wh te 6 gar a d tl o "itir the whites beaten 
to a stifF froth Beat the hole ten or fittee minutes ; 
then stir in, gradually half a pound ol s (led flu "^J e 
it with a nutmeg or the grated r 1 of a le n Bake 

imraed lately. 

269 Savoj Cakes 

Beat well and separately the yolks ad 1 e vh te^ of 
eight eggs ; m \ the n d d si r i g aduall a pound of 
powdered white sugar after bea ng the whol well to- 
gether eight or twelve la no es, add the grated t id of a 
fresh lemon and half the juice, a pound ot sifted fiour, and 
two spoonfuls of coriander seed. Drop this mixture by the 
spoonful on buttered baking plates, several inches apart ; 
sift white sugar over them, and bake immediately in a quick 

270, Wedding Cake. 
Take four pounds of flour, four of while sugar, four and 
a half of butter, twenty of best bunch raisins after seeded, 
ten of Suhatia raisins, four of currants, and four of cit- 
ron ; four dozen eggs, three spoonfuls cloves, three of m-.icf, 
and four of cinnamon ; three gills wine, and three of brandy; 
and three large nutmegs. Prepare and bake, as for " Black 
or Plum Cake," No. -Z7i. 

271 Quich \\ ddm^ Laic 
I ike ten t acups of sifted fii>ur six of rolkd sugar foi r 
of buiier three of milk eight eggi one teispjinful of 
s l.BritUb ono gill of '^i troiv rum three teasp ontuls of 
ini\cd mace and nutmeg two pounds tf stoned raisms and 
one of currjnla Rub the butler and sugar to a cream 
put in the yolks of the eggs well beaten reserung a liitle 
milk sufiicient to dissolve the salscralus warm the re 
mainder ol it with the rum to iho temperature of new 
milk and add (hem with the flour (he whiles of the eight 
eggs the spices v 1 list sf 11 the siWratus dissolved ni 
a h tie milk Bake a( out in h .ur an 1 a half 
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273. Black or Plum Cake. 

Take one pound of sifted flour, one of fresh butter, one 
of powdered white sugar, two of best raisins, two of cur- 
rants, twelve eggs, two spoonfuls of mixed mace and cin- 
namon, two powdered nutmegs ; one glass of wine, one of 
brandy, and half a glass of rose-waier, mixed, and a pound 
of citron. 

Pick the currants clean; wash, and drain them through a 
colander; wipe them in a towel; spread them on a large 
dish, placed slanting near the fire or in the hot sun ; when 
dry, sprinkle them we!), and the raisins, stoned and halved, 
with sifted flour, to prevent their sinking to the bottom of 
the cake. Take twice as much cinnamon as mace, sill, 
and mix them with the nutmeg; mix the liquor and rose- 
water in a tumbler ; cut the citron in slips ; sift the flour 
into a broad djsh ; and sift the sugar into a broad deep 
earthen pan, cut in the butter, and stir them to a cream, first 
warming thera near the fire if the weather is loo cold to 
have them easily mix. Beat the, eggs as light as possible ; 
stir them alternately with the flour, into the butter and su- 
gar, stirring very hard ; add gradually the spice and liquor ; 
stir alternately the raisins and currants into the mixture ; 
and then, alYer all the ingredients are in, stir the whole as 
hard as possible ten or lilYeen minutes. Line the bottom 
and sides of a large tin or earthern pan with sheets of while 
paper well buttered, and put into it some of the mixture ; 
spread on it some of the citron, not cut too fine ; put in 
more of the mixture ; then another layer of the citron ; and 
so on, till it is all in, having a layer of the mixture on the top. 
Bake from four to five hours, in a baker's oven — if in an 
iron oven, withdraw the fire, and let it remain in all night, 
or till quite cold. Ice it next day. 

273, Plum Cake. 
Take five pounds of flour ; add two of butter, live of 
currants, a large nutmeg, three-quarters of an ounce of 
mace, and one-quarter of an ounce of cloves. Take a pound 
of sugar, twelve eggs, (leaving out the whites;) a pint of 
Veaat ; and then warm sufficient cream to wet it, pouring 
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Boine sack into the cream ; make it a thick batter. Then 
pound twelve ounces of almonds with sack and rose-water; 
beat them gently ; and add them with a pound of candied 
citron, orange, and lemon peel mixed all together. Lay a 
little paste on the bottom of the pan, and bake. 

274. Fruit Cake. 
Take three pounds of flour, three of sugar, three of but- 
ter,. four of currants, five of raisins, two of citron, oae ounce 
of mace, one of nutmeg, one of cloves, three wineglasses 
of brandy, three of wine, three dozen of eggs, and two 
spoonfuls of salKTatus, dissolved and added just before go- 
ing into the oven. Select and prepare the ingredients in 
the same manner as for the last, and bake about one hour 
and a f[uartcr. 

375. Rich Loaf Cake. 
Take six pounds of flour, three and a half of sugar, and 
3 lbs. 6 oz. of butter, one tumbler of wine, or of brandy, 
two quarts of milk, half an ounce of mace, half an ounce of 
nutmeg, four eggs, six or seven pounds of raisins, a spoon- 
ful of salt, and a tumbler and a half of yeast. Prepare the 
flour and fruit ; the eggs and other ingredients generally, 
in the same manner as for " Fruit Cake." Rub the butter 
and sugar to a cream; then stir one half of it into the flour 
with salt ; make a hole in the middle of the flour ; put in 
the" yeast, and wet it up with milk about blood warm. Let 
it stand till perfectly light, then add the reserved half of the 
sugar and butter, and all the other ingredients. Butter 
' your pans well, and dip out into them, and let them stand 
ibr a second rising. When they begin to bubble, or show 
signs of rising, put the oven a heating. Bake about an 
hour and a quarter. Frost as other cake. 

276. Plain Loaf Cake. 
Mix a pint of lukewarm milk with two quarts of sifted 
flour, and two spoonfuls of yeast, and set it where it will 
rise quick. When perfectly light, work in, with the hand, 
four well-beaten eggs, a leaspoonful of salt, two of cinna- 
mon, and a ■« ineglans of wine or brandy ; work in a pound 
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of sugar and three-quarters of butter rubbed to a frotli, 
adding another quart of sifted flour, and beating the whole 
Btnartly, with the hand, ten or fifteen minutes. Set it where 
it will rise again. When perfectly light, put it into cake 
pans well buttered, and let ihem stand fifteen or twenty 
minutes. May add a pound and a half of raisins just before 
putting the cake info ihe pans, if liked. jf 

277. Loaf Cake. No. 1. 
Take two pounds of sifted flour, {reserving half a pound 
of it to sprinkle in at the last,) one of fresh butter, one of 
powdered sugar, one of raisins, one of currants, four eggs, 
a tumbler of milk, half a glass of wine, half a glass of brandy, 
a. spoonful of mace, nutmeg, and cinnamon, mixed, and a 
tumbler of best brewer's yeast. Cut up the butter in the 
milk ; warm it till quite soft ; then slir together, and set it 
away to cool — do not make it too warm. Mix the eggs, 
■well beaten, with the butter and milk, and stir the whole 
into the pan of flour. Add the spice and liquor, and stir in 
the sugar gradually. Pour off the thin part from the top ; 
stir in the yeast ; pour it back into the mixture ; and sprin- 
kle in the reserved floor. Have the fruit ready, well floured, 
and stir it gradually into the mixture. Put (he cake into a 
}arge buttered tin pan ; cover it, and set it in a warm place 
for five or six hours, to rise. When quite lifht, bake in a 
moderate oven. Best the day it is baked. 

378. Loaf Cake. No. 2. "" 

Take eight quarts of flour,' five pounds of sugar, three and 
a half pounds of butter, half a pound of lard, one gill of 
yeast, four eggs, one ounce of mace, one ounce of nutmeg, 
a tumbler of wine, eight pounds of raisins after stoned, and 
a spoonful of salt. Made as " Rich Loaf Cake." 

279. SMah, or Quick Loaf Cake. 
Work half a pound of melted butter, after it is cool, into 
a pound and a half of raised dough ; mis with the dough, 
four eggs well beaten with twelve ounces of sugar, a wine- 
glass of wine or brandy, a teaspooniul of cinnamon, and a 
grated nutmeg. Dissolve a teaspoonful of sala'ratus in 
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twelve spoonfuls of miik ; strain it on the dough ; work all 
weii togetlier fifteen minutes ; add a pound of stoned raisins, 
and put the dough into your bake pans. Let them stand 
twenty minutes before setting them into the oven. 

280. Almond Cake. 
'fcke two ounces of blanched bitter almonds, pounded 
very fine; seven ounces of flour, sifted and dried, ten egga, 
one pound of loaf sugar, powdered and sifted, and two 
spoonfuls of rose-water. Scald the two ounces of bitter 
almonds, or peach kernels, throwing ihein, as you peel them, 
into a bowi of cold water, then wiping them dry, and pound- 
ing them singly, till fine and smooth, in a marble mortar, 
with a little rose-water to keep them from oiling. Beat 
well and separately the whites and the yolks of the eggs. 
Add the sugar gradually to the yolks, beating it in very 
hard ; beat in the almonds by degrees, and then add the 
rose-water. Stir half of the whites into the yolks and su- 
gar. Divide the flour into two equal parts, and stir in one 
half, slowly and lightly, till it bubbles on the top ; then the 
other half of the whites, and the rest of the flour, very 
lightly. Butter a large square tin pan; put in the mixture; 
and set immediately in a quick oven, which must be rather 
hotter at the bottom than at the top. If allowed to get slack 
the cake wilt be spoiled. Make an icing with the whites 
of three eggs, twenty-four teaspoonfuls of loaf sugar, and 
eight drops of essence of lemon. When the cake is cool, 
mark it in small squares with a knife ; cover it with icing ; 
and ornament, while wet, with nonpareils to_ your fancy. 
Cut it while fresh. 

2hl, French Almond Cake. 
Take six ounces of shelled sweet almonds, three of bitter 
almonds or peach kernels ; three of sifted 3our, dried by 
the fire, fourteen eggs, one pound of powdered loaf sugar, 
and fourteen drop^ oi the essence of lemon Mix the sweet 
and bitter almonds together and nhile pounding them, 
turn in a 1 ttle rose water — it makes them mmh lighter 
Prepare the aln onds if jm^isible the la-v belore the cake 
IS made Prepare and mix the \ hole accrrding to the re 
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ceipt for " Almoriil Cake ;" but do not divide the whites of 
the eggs, nor the flour. After mixing the yolks, the sugar, 
the almonds, and the lemon essence; beat in, gradually, the 
whiles of the eggs, continuing to beat for soniB time after 
they are all in. Lastly, stir in the flour as lightly and 
slowly as possible. Bake in a very quick oven about one 
hour. These cakes are generally baked in a turban-shaped 
mould, and ornamented with nonpareils put on in spots or 
sprigs. Eats best the day it is baked. 

362. Kisses. 

Take one pound of tke -best loaf sugar, powdered and 
sifted, the whites of four eggs, twelve drops of essence of 
lemon, and a teacup of currant jelly. Beat in, gradually, 
the sugar, a teaspooiiful at a time, to the well-beaten whites 
of the four eggs ; add the essence of lemon ; and beat the 
whole very hard. Lay a wet sheet of paper on the bottom 
of a square tin pan ; drop on it, at equal distances, a small 
teaspoonful of stiff currant jelly, (better to put a little of the 
beaten white of egg and sugar at first under the currant 
jelly ;) with a spoon, pile on some of the beaten white of 
egg and sugar, on each lump of jelly, so as to completely 
cover it, dropping on the mixture as evenly as possible, so 
as to make the kisses of a smooth round shape ; set them 
in a cool oven, and as soon as they are colored they are 
done ; take them out and place them two bottoms together ; 
lay them lightly on a sieve, and dry them in a cool oven 
till the two bottoms stick fast togetlier, so as to form one 
ball or oval. ' 

283. Kisses, or Sugar Drops. 

Rub to a cream, six ounces of powdered white sugar, 
and three of butter; add three well-beaten eggs, half a 
pound of sifted flour, and half a nutmeg. Drop this mixture, 
by the spoonful, on buttered tins, several inches apart ; 
sprinkle small sugar plums on the top, and bake them im 
mediately. 

284- New York Cvp Cahe. 

Take four eggs, four tiunblers of sifted flour, three tum- 
blers of powdered white sugar, one tumbler of butter, ona 
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tumbler of rich milk, one glass of white wine, a gralt'd uut- 
meg, a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and a sniaii tea- 
spoonful of salceratus. Warm the milk and cut in the butter, 
keeping it by the fire till the buiter is melted ; slir into the 
nillk, the eggs beaten very light, in turn with the flour; add 
the spice and wine ; and, lastly, the salieratus dissolved in 
a little vinegar. Slir all very hard. Butter small tin pans; 
half fill them ^ and bake in a moderate oven of equal heat 
throughout. 

285. Cup Cake. 
Rub to a cream, three cups of sugar, with one and a half 
of butter; stir in six well-beaten eggs, three cups of sifted 
flour, and rose-water, or essence of lemon, lo the taste. 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of salEeratus in a cup of milk ; strain 
it into the cake ; and add three more cups of sifted flour. 
* Bake immediately, in cups or in pans. 

286. Measure Cake. 

Rub to a cream, two cups of sugar and one of butter ; 

stir in four well-beaten eggs, a grated^ nutmeg, and three 

cups of flour. Stir it till just before baking. Bake in cups, 

or in pans. 

287. French Cake. 
Take one pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, a pound and a half of fiour, twelve eggs, one gill of 
brandy, one of wine, and one of milk. Rub to a cream, the 
butter and sugar ; add the eggs well beaten, (the whites 
and the yolks separately ;) stir in the flour, the milk, the 
wine, and a quarter of a grated nutmeg. Just before it is 
baked, add twelve ounces of stoned raisins, four of citron, 
and four of blanched and pounded almonds. 

388. Rich Cream Cake. 
Rub to a cream,half a pound of butter and three-quarters 
^ of a pound of sugar ; stir in seven well-beaten eggs, (the 
whites and yolks beaten separately;) a wineglass of brandy, 
a grated nutmeg, and a pound and a half of sifted flour. Just 
oefore it is baked, add a tumbler of thick cream, and a 
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pound of stoned raisins, Sliiring the cream much, decom- 
poses it. 

389. Plain Crram Cake. 
Rub one teacup of cream and two of sugar together ; add. 
two well-beaten eggs, a wineglass of milk, a teaspoonful of 
salxratus, and stir in Hour enough to make it of the consis- 
tency of pound cake, adding half a wineglass of wine or 
brandy. Flavor to your taste. Bake from half to three- 
quarters of an hour. 

390. Rutland Cake. 
Take two cups of buiter, six of flour, four of sugar, eight 
eggs, a teaspoonfiil of salroratus, and brandy and spice 10 
the lasle. Prepare and mix the materials as for " Queen 
Cake," or other like cake, and bake it about the same 
ieijgth of time, 

291. Hartford Calie. 

Rub two pounds of butter into five of flour; add sisteen 
eggs, not much beaten, one pint of yeast, and one of wine. 
Knead it up stiff" like biscuit ; lot it stand till perfectly 
light. When light, work in thoroughly, two and a half 
pounds of raisins soaked several hours in a gill of brandy, 
a gill of rose-water, two and a half pounds of powdered 
loaf sugar, half an ounce of mace, and a spoonful of cinna- 
mon. Put it in your pans, let it rise, and bake as " Loaf 
Cake." 

293 Cake v.ilhout Eggi 

Take one tup ol butler, three of sugar, one pint of sour 
milk or cream, a pmt and a half or two pmts ot flour, one 
pound of raisnis, a spoonful of saleeralus, and spice to your 
taste. Mix the mgredienta properly prepared, and bake 
ahuut an hour 

293 Baton Gingerbread 
Take two pounds of aitted flour, one ot sugar, three-quar- 
ters of butter, six eggs, one pmt of molasses, two teaspoon- 
fuls of salteratus, half a pint of cream, (or, in its place, half 
> pint of milk and four ounces more of butter,) and clovesi 
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CAKES, GINCERBREAD AND NTJTS. 



307. Soft Molasses Gingerbread. 
Mix with a pint of molasses, a teaciip of melted butter, a 
pint of flour, two well-beaten eggs, and a spoonful of ginger. 
The peei of a fresh lemon cut into small strips, is an im- 
provement. Dissolve in a tumbler of milk, and stir in, two 
teaspoonfnls of salieraliis ; add flour to make it of the con- 
sistency of unbaked pound cake. Bake about half an hour 
in deep pans. 

308. Ice Ore, 

In 2 (juarts boiling milk atir 3 spoons arrow-root rubbed 
smoothly in cold milk ; and 12 spoons sugar, flavoring' to 
tas*.e. When cool, add half pint or [flnt cream. K^&n be fro- 
zen in tin pail, very g«ieAZy, if shaken thoroughly and often. 

Ice Cream without (7rf«ffi.— Seven eggs ; one quart of 
mHk ; half pound of sugar. Set all in a tin pail in a kettle 
of water. Let it come to a boil, or longer, as the quantity. 

309. Bannocks. — Love Cakes. — Elizabeth Cake. 
Bannocks. — Scald with milk or water 1 fjuarl corn-meal. 
When cool, add 2 spoonfuls yeast, 1 teaspoonful salt,' 1 
egg, and 1 quart flour. Let rise. Add hnlf teaspoonful 
Srtlceratus, and fry in lard. Love Gakes. — Mix with 12 egg 
yelks ft glas! of rose-water, 4 ozs. bilter almonds finely 
pounded, sugar enough to make a baiter so Miff as Jo bake 
in paper boxes. Moderate oven EJiiaheih Cake. — Cup of 
butter; three sugar ; one new milk , four eggs ; teaspoon- 
ful of salsratus ; aiid half teaspoonful cieam of tartar. 

310 Soda Cake 
Four cups of flour 3 of sugar 1 of butter 1 of milk ; 
Q of tartar , half of soda ; nut- 
t in milk jUst before setting in. 

311, Crtn^er Snapi No 1 
Take one pint of raol isaos one teacup of butler, one 
spoonful of ginger, and one teaspoonful of salceratus ; and 
boil all the ingredients ihoroughlj , when nearly cold, add 
as much flour as con bo rolled into the mixture. 
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:ngerbread, akd nuts. 



312. Ginger Snaps. No. 2. 
Mix four ounces of lard and four of butter, melted, nilli 
four ounces of brown sugar, a pint of molasses, two spoon- 
fuls of ginger, and a quart of dour ; strain in two teaspoon- 
fills of salicralus dissolved iu a wineglass of milk, adding 
sufficient Hour for rolling out thin. Cut into 3m:ill cakes, 
and bake in a slow oven. 



313. Ginger Cookies. 
I'ake one teacup of sugar, one of molasses, one ot but- 
ler, one egg, one spoonful of salteralus, one of ginger, and 

314. Jumbles. 
Rub to a creara a pound of sugar and half a pound of 
butter ; add eight well-boaten eggs, essence of lemon ,or 
rose-water to the laste, and flour to make the jumbles stifl' 
enough for rolUng out. Holi out, in powdered sugar, about 
half an inch wide and four inches long, and form them into 
rings, by joining the ends. Lay ihera o;i fiat buttered tins, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

315. Rice Balls. 316. Cheap Rice Balk. 

Stir m ! quart boiling milk 5 spoonfuls ground rice well 
washed b eggs and teiapoonful salt. Let boil till it 
thickens Pout m cups v. el in cold water. Turn them 
on dish garnished with crabipple or currant jelly. For 
sauce white sugar mixed with sweet cream, flavored 
with glass of w me and nutmeg if liked. 

Cheap Riee Balls — Fne generous spoonfuls rice flour; 
salt; 2 eggs 1 spoonful 6jg-\r. Mix with little cold milk, 
and slu: in a quart of boding milk, seasoned by boiling 
lemon peel in it Boil about fifteen minutes. 

3 1 7. Rich Jitmhlea. 

Rub to a cream, a pound of butrer and a pound of sugar; 

mix with it, a pound and a half of flour, four eggs, and very 

little brand J. Roll the cakes in powdered sugar, and bake. 
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JiS. Plain Jumbks. 

Rub eight ounces of butter and twelve ol sugar to a 

cream ; mix wiih it a pound of Hour, adding a little rose- 

319. Macaroons. 

Blanch and- pound till fine and smooth, in a marble mor- 
tar, with a little rose-water, a pound of sweet almonds ; beat 
to a froth the whites of seven eggs ; beat with the eggs a 
pound of powdered sugar ; and then add the almonds. Mix 
all thoroughly and drop them on sheets of buttered paper ; 
eift sugar over them, and bake quickly. Do not let them 
get discolored, 

320. Vermont Sugar Cake. 

Rub lo a cream, oae pound of butter with one and three- 
quarters of sugar ; add seven weU-beaten eggs, seven spoon- 
fuls of milk, a little rose-water, and two and a half pounds 
of flour. Bake in an oven of but moderate heat, first grat- 
ing over the cake a little loaf sugar. This cake Will keep 
a long lime good. 

321. Little Plum Cakes. 



332. Virginia Drop Biseuil. 
Add to eight eggs, beaten very light, three-quarters of a 
poundof flour, and one pound of sugar; when perfectly light, 
drop them on tin sheets, and bake them in a quick oFen 

323. Drop Biseuil. 
Take cream and sour milk, or sour milk and butter, sal- 
flsratus, salt, and a little sugar. Thicken with flour stiff 
enough to drop. 

334. Sugar Drops. 
Take eight onnees of flour, six of sugar, three of butter, 
two eggs, half a nutmeg, and a Htile rose-water. Bako. 
and ornament the top with sugar pliims. 
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335. Rich Caokie-s. 
Rub to a cream, two teacups of sugar, with one of but- 
ter ; stir in two well-beaten eggs, a little flour, and a grated 
nutmeg ; strain in a teaspoonfnl of sateratus dissolved in a 
teacup of milk or water ; and add flour aufficient to stifl'en 
for easy rolling out, flouring the board and pin. Stamp and 
cut the cakes, and bake in a moderately warm onen. 
326. Jmny Uwi Cake. (For" New Year's Cookies.") 
Stir together 2 cups -white sugar and t butter. Add 10 
egg-whites, well beaten. Just before sMiny in, add half a 
teaspoonful Boda dissolved in cup of cold milk, and 1 and 
half cream tartar niixed with 4 cups flour. Flavor with 
Tanilla, or to taste. Line pans with buttered paper, and 
bake in naoderate oven fifteen minutes. Frost it. — Or: the 
10 yelks with the other ingredients as above, the grated 
lind of 2 lemons for the flaToring, make a nice caka 

327. Soft Cookies. 
Take one cup of butter and two of sugar, and tub them 
to a cream ; mix with them three well-beaten eggs, a tea- 
cup of milk or cream, six of flour, a teaspoonful of saljera- 
tus, and a little nutmeg or brandy. 

328. Boston Cream Cake. 
Take a quart of cream, if sour, the better ; four eggs, 
enough flour for a thick hatter, a teaspoonful of salffiratus, 
and a small teaspoonful of salt ; stir the eggs, well beaten, 
by degrees into the cream ; add, gradually, enough sifted 
flour to make a thick hatter; add the sail; dissolve the sal- 
leratus in as much vinegar as will covet it, and stir it in at 
the last Bake the mixture in muffin rings. Send the 
cakes to the table quite hot. Pnll them open and butter 

329. SkrewsbnTy Cake. 
Rub to a cream, half a pound of butler, and three-quar- 
ters of sugar ; add five woll-bcaten eggs, a nutmeg, or tea- 
spoonful of rose-water, and about a quart of flour. When 
well mixed, drop it, with a spoon, on buttered tins and sift 
on sugar 
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330. Tunhridge Cake. 

Rub to a cream, six ounces of sugar, with sis of butter , 
add two well-beaten eggs, and work in twelve ounces oi' 
flour, adding a teaspoonful of roae-water. Roll out thin, 
and cut it into small cakes. 

331. Plain Tea Cakes, 

Stir to a cream half a teacup of butter with one and a 
half of sugar, and add a little flour and half a nutmeg ; dis- 
solve a teaspoonful of sal^raius in a teacup of milk, and 
strain that in ; add flour till sufficiently stiff to roll out ; roll 
out half an inch thick, cut into cakes, and bake them on flat 
buttered tins, in a quick oven. 

332. Indian Cakes. 
Rub to a cream, a pound of butter, and a pound and a 
quarter of brown sugar ; add six well-beaten eggs, and a 
pound and three-quarters of sifted white Indian meal, and a 
quarter of wheat flour. Bake in small cups, and let it re- 
main in them till cold. 

333. Whigs. 

Rub to a cream, sis ounces of butter, with eight of sugar; 
add two well-beaten eggs and a leaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Stir in two pounds of flour, a teacup of yeast, and milk 
enough to make a thick batter ; and bake them iS small 
cups when light. 

334. Sugar Dough Nuts. 

Strain on three teacups of raised dough, a teaspoonful of 
salferatus dissolved in a glass of wine or milk ; work in a. 
teacup of lukewarm melted butter, two of rolled sugar, three 
well-beaten eggs, and two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon ; work 
aU well together for fifteen minutes, then put it into cake 
pans; and let it stand fifteen or twenty minutes before 
baking. 

335. Molasses Dough Cakes. Seepage 194- 

Mix a teacup of molasses, the chopped rind and juice of 

a fresh lemon, and a teaspoonful of cinnamon, with half b 
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teucup of melted butter. Work the whole with the hand 
ten ur fitleen minutes, into three teacups of raised dough, 
with two weli-beaten eggs. Put it into buttered pans, and 
let it stand ten or fifteen minutes before baking. 



336. YaTtkee Nut Cakes. 
Make a pint of milk just lukewarm ; stir in a teaiJup of 
melted laid, and flour enough to make a thick batter, adding 
about ten spoonfuls of yeast. Place it where warm. When 
light, work in two teacups and a Jialf of rolled sugar, four 
well-beaten eggs, two le p f 1 f amon, and one of 
salt. Knead in dour to k fT ough to roll out ; 

place it where warm, till ga When of a sponge- 

like lightness, roll out ab h If h thick ; cut into 

cakes with a wineglass d 1 h m remain fifteen or 
twenty minutes ; and th b 1 h m a pot, with about 
two pounds of Im-d. The fat should be hot enough to boil 
up as the cakes are put in, and a brisk fire kept under the 
pot. The pot should be shaken constantly wliife the cakes 
are boihng; and only a few should be done at a time, for 
if crowded they will not fry well. If particular in their 
looks, dip them in powdered white sugar as they are fried 
The same lard, with small additions, will do to fry several 
batches of cakes in, if not burnt. 

337. Crollers. No. i. 
Dissolve a teaspoonfnl of salieratus in four spoonfuls of 
mUk, or in three of milk and one of wine ; strain it on a 
tumbler of flour, adding four spoonfuls of melted lard or 
butter, and a teaspoonful of salt ; beat four eggs with seven 
spoonfuls of rolled sugar ; work them into the other ingre- 
dients, with a grated nutmeg, and B,dd flour to make suffi- 
ciently stiff" to roll out easily. Roll them out about half an 
inch thick, and cut them with a jagging iron or knife into 
strips about half an inch wide and twisted, so as to form 
small cakes united in a circle. Heat a pound of lard, in a 
deep pot or kettle, (a frj-iog pan is not so good,) so the fat 
■will boil up as the cakes are put in, and watch them con- 
stantly while frying. When brown on one side, turn them 
Etnd brown the other. 
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338, Crolkrs. No. 3. 
■ Take two pounds of flour, three-quarters of sugar, and a 
half of butter, nine eggs, and a little mace or rose-water, 
and mis all together, and fry as No. 1. 

339. Cream Cake. 
Take one pound of flour, three-quarters of sugar, half of 
butter, half a pint of cream, four eggs, and spice to the 
taste. Put the cream in when just ready to bake. 

340. Savoy Cake ; and Dougk Nuts. 
Take half a pound of fine loaf-sugar, a qtiaiter of sifted 
flour, four eggs, and half the grated rind and juice of a lemon. 
Cut the whites of the eggs on a platter to a froth ; add the 
sugar gradually ; when the oven is ready, atir in the lemoa 
and the yolks well beaten ; sift in the flour as light as pos- 
sible ; drop, by half-spoonfuls, on buttered tins ; sift on a 

little white sugar ; and bake immediately : — soon done. 

For the Dough Nuts, take two teacups of milk, one of sugar, 
half one of butter, half one of yeast, half a nutmeg, a ^a- 

spoonful of salt, and flour to make it as etifi" as biscuit. 

Cooked like "Yankee Nutcakes." 

341. FamUy Cake. 
Take rice and flour, of each six ounces, nine well-beaten 
eggs, half a pound of pounded and sifted lump sugar, and 
taif an ounce of caraway seeds. Beat all well together 
one hour, then bake one hour in a quick oren. This is a 
very light cake, and is very suitable for young persons and 
delicate stomachs. 

342. Cake vithoiiC Butter. 
Take the weight of five eggs, thres in sugar and two in 
flour. Gradually add to the eggs well beaten, the sugar, 
then the flour, and a little grated lemon peel, or a few cara- 
way seeds. Bake it in a tin mould, in rather a quick oven. 
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343. Convenient Yeast. 
Receipt of an excellent Virginia housekeeper in Wil- 
liamsburg. The bread will never sour ; and it may be baked 
the same morning the yeast is made. Put into sufficient 
water, two quarts of wheat bran, one pint of Indian bran, 
a handfot of hops, and a teacup of parched corn, and boil 
all together ; strain it ; when all but cold, stir in a teacnp 
of molasses, and add sufficient old yeast to make it ferment ; 
then turn off the white scum and bottle it. Mix some of 
the yeast with a little flour, in a teacup, adding a little su- 
gar ; and set it near the fire about one hour before wanted 
for use. Take off from llie dough a piece for use, any 
time during the day. If some of the dough is reserved for 
light and tender hiscnitfor tea; work down the dough ; add 
a little butter; mould your biscuit; warm and oil yont 
baker, and warm the lid and bake, 

344, Milk Yeasl- 
It is very nice for biscuit. Take half the milk wanted 
for yout biscuit ; place it where warm, adding a little flour 
and salt When light mix it with the rest of the milk, and 
use it directly for the bi-^cuit. A pint of this yeast is suffi- 
cient for five or six loaves of bread. It makes sweeter 
bread than any other j east, but it will not keep, 

345 Potato Yeast. 
Peel and boil soft a large Irish potato ; rub it through a 
sieve ; add an equal quantity of flour ; make it liquid with 
hop tea when a little warmer than new milk, add a gill of 
good yeast fear it well and keep it closely covered in a 
small pitcher. 

346. Patent Yeast. 
Put half a pound of fresh hops to a gallon of water, and 
boil it away lo two quarts ; strain it, and add enough flour 
lo make it a tiiin batter ; then add half a pint of good yeast. 
When well fermented, turn it into a bowl, and work in suf- 
ficient corn meal lo make it of the consistency of biscuit 
dough. Let it rise. When quite light, make it into little 
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cakes, and dry them in the shade, turning them frequently, 
and keeping them free from damp and dust. 

Where brewer's yeasl can be had, it will be more con- 
venient lo take a quart of that, and a quart of water, abrtut 
milk warm, and work in enough Indian meal to make it the 
consistency of biscuit dough, and then proceed as with, the 
two quarts of hop water. 

To prepare the cakes for use, take one or more of the 
cakes, according to your flour ; turn on a little warm water ; 
when it is dissolved, stir it well ; thicken with a little flour, 
and set it near the fire to rise before it is used. The best 
thing to keep yeast in is a small mug or pitcher, with a close 
stopper, under which place a double fold of linen, to make 
it quite close. This is much preferable (o a bottle, and is 
easier cleaned. 

347. Wheat Bread." 

Take for half a dozen sized loaves of bread, three pints 
of boiling water ; and mix it with five or six quarts of flour. 
After thoroughly mixed, add three pints of cold water and 
stir the whole to the same temperature. When lukewarm, 
stir in half a pint of family yeast, or a gill of brewer's yeast, 
and a spoonful of salt ; and knead in flour, free of lumps, 
till stitF enough to mould up. The bread is improved by 
much kneading. Cover it over with a thick cloth, and if 
the weather is cold, place it near the fire. To know when 
it is risen, cut it through the middle with a knife, and if full 
of small holes like a sponge it is light enough, for baking ; 
and it should be baked immediately. If it should get sour 
before you are ready to bake, dissolve two or more tea- 
spoonfuls of salferatus, according lo its acidity, in a teacup 
of miik or water ; strain it on the dough ; work it in well ; 
then cut off enough for a loaf ; mould it up neatly ; gash it 
on both aides to prevent cracking when baked : and set il in 
a buttered tin pan. Let pans stand 10 or 12 minutes before 
baking, and in the oven hour and half, if you wish bread 
baked much. If the wheat is grown, the bread is better 
wet up entirely with boihrtg water. It should cool before 
adding the yeast. Some think the life of the flour is killed 
by scalding; — mistake ; the bread wiU be sweeter ; and it 

• CAetsorchtal. Thie ia a«M 1q be Ihs ppdml of whtaLcaueed byfiwtor 
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will keep the longer good. Thus wet up, the bread it 
nearly as good as if wet with milk. Do not put in the 
yeast while the dough is hot ; by its scalding the yeaat 
it will kill the life of it. Most ovens need heating about 
an hour and a half. The doors of the room should bo kept 
shut, if the weather is cold; and a brisk fire kept up. To 
know if your oven is of a right temperature, when cleaned, 
throw in a litlle flour ; if it brown in the course of a minute, 
it haa a right heat; if it turns immediately black, wait a 
few minutes before setting in. If the oven does not bake 
well, set in a furnace of live coals. A mixture of pine and 
ash, birch, and maple, are all good oven wood. 



**" 348. Excellent Family Bread. 

* j^ke a peck of sifted flonr, half a pint of family yeast, or 
g^gill of brewer's yeast ; and wet up, with new milk of 
%atural warmth, or with skim milk, or water miikwarm, 
adding a little shortening and a teaspoonfu! of salt. Knead 
it fqithfuily. Be particular to leave the dough soft, if wheat ; 
and stiff, if rye. 

349. Sponge Bread. 
Take, for four loaves of bread, three quarts of wheat ilour, 
and three of boiling water ; mix them thoroughly, and let 
the mixture remain till lukewarm ; then add twelve spoon- 
fuls of family yeast, or six of brewer's ; place it where 
warm, to rise. When light, knead in flour to make it suffi- 
ciently stiff to mould up. Let it stand for a second rising, 
then mould it. 

350. Rye Bread. 
Wet the flour with lukewarm milk, (water will do, but it 
is not so good,) putting in the sanie proportions of yeast as 
for wheat bread. Put in two teaspoonfuls of salt for four 
or five loaves of bread ; and two spoonfuls of melted butter 
make it more tender. It should be kneaded more stiff 
than wheat bread. When light, put it into pans without 
moulding it up ; and let it remain in them, before baking, 
sbout twenty n * 
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351. Bro-wn Bread. 

Take equal quantiiies of Indism meal and rye flour ; acald 
ihe meal ; when lukewarm, mix in the flout, adding yeast 
and salt, and kneading as for other bread. Bake from two 
lo three hours. A good substitute for Graham or dispepsia 

352. Indian Bread. 

Mix, as for a thick gruel, Indian meal and cold water ; 
slir the mixture into boiling water ; let it boil half an 
hoar ; stir in a little salt ; lake it from the fire ; let it re- 
main till lukewarm ; and then stir in yeast and Indian meal 
(ill of the consistency of common dough. When light, take 
it out into buttered pans ; let it remain a few minutes, then 
bake it about two hours and a half. 

353. Graham Bread. 

To be sure of having a good article, send good, clean 
wheat to mill ; have it ground rather coarsely, without 
hotting ; and keep the meal in a dry cool place. Sift it 
through a common hair sieve, before-using it. This will 
BufKcientiy separate the grosser particlea. 

Take six quarts of this wheat meal, one teacup of good 
yeast, and six spoonfuls of molasses, and mix them with a 
pint of milkwarm water and a teaspoonful of salsratus. 
Make a hole in the flour, and stir this mixture in the mid- 
dle of the meal till it is like batter. Then proceed as with 
fine flour. Make it, when light enough, into four loaves. 
Make your oven hotter than for common bread ; and bake 
about an hour and a half. It is an excellent article of diet 
for the dispeptic and the costive, and for sedentary persons, 
and for children. 

354. Corn Meal Bread. 

Ta;ke a piece of butter of the size of a hen's egg ; rub it 

into a pint of corn meal ; make it a baiter with two eggs 

and some new milk ; add a spoonful of yeast, and set it by 

the fire an hour to rise ; butter little pans, and bake it. 
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355. Batter Bread. 

Take six spooTifuis of flour and three of corn meal, with 
a ll'.tlB salt i sift them, and make a thin batter with four 
eg^ and a BufHcieat quantity of rich milk. Bake it in a 
quick oven, in Jittle tin moulds. 

356. Mixed Bread. 

Put a teaspoonful of salt, and a spoonful of yeast into a 
quart of flour; make it suiBciently soft with com meal 
gruel. When well risen, bake it in a mould. It is an ex- 
cellent bread for breakfast. Indifferent llour will rise bet- 
ter made with gruel than with fair water, 

357. Rice Bread. No. I. 

Boil six ounces of rice in a quart of water lili dry and 
soft ; put it into two pounds of flour and mix it well ; add 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, two spoonfuls of yoast, and enough 
milk or water to make it of a proper consistency. Bake it 
in moulds, when well risen. 

358. Rice Bread. No. 2. 

Boil a pint of rice till soft ; mix it with two quarts of 
wheat or rice floar ; when cooi, add six spoonfuls of yeast, 
a little salt, and milk to reduce it nearly to the consistency 
<^ wheat dough. Bake it, when light, ia small buttered 
pons. 

359. Pota!o Bread. 

Boil thoroughly, and mash fine, mealy potatoes ; add salt 
and a very little butter ; rub them with twice their quantity 
of flour ; alir in your yeast, and wet up with lukewarm milk 
or w^ter, till stiff enough to mould up. It will rise quick- 
er than common wheat bread ; and it should bo baked as 
soon as risen, for it soon sours. 

360. French Rolls. No. 1. 

Pour a quart of lukewarm milk to a quart of flour ; melt 

two ounces of butter, and add to it, with two eggs and a 

waspoonftil of salt; when cool, stir in six spoonfuls of 
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386. Rke Wafers. 
Mix four ounces of mellec! butter with a pound of rico 
flour, a teaspoonfut of salt, and a glass of wine \ stir in four 
well-beaten eggs, and just sufficient milk for easy rolling 
out ; roll out as tbin as possible, cut inte cakes with a wine- 
glass, and bake on buttered tins, in a moderate oven. 

387. Riee Ruffs. 

Turn sufficient hoiling milk, or water, to a pint of rice 
flour to make a thick batter ; when cold, add four well- 
beaten eggs, and a teaspoonful of salt. Drop it by spoon- 
fuls into hot fat. 

388. Rice Cakes. 

Stir a pint of rice, boiled soft, into a pint of milk, with a 
teaspoonful of salt, and three well-beaten eggs ; mix with 
wheat or rice flour till stifi" enough to fry. If you prefer 
them baked, add two- more eggs, and sufficient floiu- for roll- 
ing out, and cut them into cakes. 

389. Crumpets. 
With the hand, work info three teacups of raised dough, 
half a teacup of melted butter, three eggs, and only sufii- 
cient milk to leave it a thick batter ; pour it into a buttered 
pan, let it remain a quarter of an hour, then put on the bake 
pan and heat it so as to scorclj. flour. Bake half an hour. 

390. Cream Cakes. 
Take a tumbler of milk, a tumbler of thick cream, and 
four eggs, and stir in just sufficient flour to make ihem stiff 
enough to drop on buttered tins. Drop by spoonfuls, seve- 
ral inches apart, and bake in a quick oven. 

391. iSyllalmb. 
Season some milk with sugar and white wine, but not 
enough to curdle it ; fill your glasses nearly full, then crowa 
them with seasoned whipt cream 
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392. Floating Island. 

Take six whites of eg^, six spoonfuls of jelly, and a 
pint of cream sweetened with loaf sugar; beat the jelly and 
the whites of the eggs together till they form a stiff froth 
that stands alone. Have die cream ready in a broad, shal- 
low dish. Just before sending to the table, pile up the froth 
in the centre of the cream. Some beat with the jeliy and 
eggs, wine, the juice of lemon, rose-water, and essence of 
lemon. 

393. Flummery. 

Put sponge or savoy cakes in a deep dish and turn on 
white wine enough to make them quite moist. Make a 
rich boiled custard, using the yolks of the eggs only ; when 
cool, turn it over the cakes. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a froth, and turn them over the whole. 

394. Whip Syllahuh. 

Take nice sweet cream, to each pint, put six ounces of 

double refined powdered white sugar, the juice and grated 

rind of a lemon, and half a litmblor of white wine ; beat the 

whole well together, put jeily in glasses, and cover them 

395. Ornamental Froth for Blanc Mange, or Creams. 

Beat to a froth the whites of four eggs, and then stir in 
half a pound of preserved raspberries, cranberries, or straw- 
berries ; beat the whole well together, and turn it over the 
top of your blanc mange or creams. 

396. Virginia Floating Island. 

Fill your bowl nearly with syllabub, beat the whites of 
six new-laid eggs to a stiff froth, mix with it raspberry or 
strawberry marmalade enough to color and flaror it, lay the 
froth lightly on the syllabub, first putting in some slices of 
cake ; raise it in Httle mounds and garnish with something 
light. 

397. Charlotte Rousse. 

Take an ounce of isinglass, quite fine, dissolve it in a 
coffeecup of water, and let it simmer slowly until it is re- 
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duced to less than a quarter. Next take a stick of vanilla 
and put it in a cup and a half of milk, sweeten it £o your 
taste, and Jet it boil slowly fifteen miautes. Then take t!i9 
yolks of four eggs, beat them b, little, and when the milk is 
so cooled that it will not cook the eggs, stir them carefully 
in. Put the milk again over the fire, and the eggs ; keep 
stirring till thick, (it must on no account boil,) then put it 
through a sieve. Put the isinglass through too, but keep 
them separate. Cover the bottom and sides of your mould 
with finger biscuits, neatly fitted into each other, and set 
the mould in a. pail of ice. Beat a pint of cream, and mix 
all together, milk, isinglass, and cream, and pour it into the 
mould ; cover the mould and lay ice over it, and leave it in 
the ice three hours. The cream should be beaten just be- 
fore you are ready to put it into the ice. 

398. Apple Snow. 
Put twelve good tart apples in cold water, and set them 
over a slow fire ; when soft, drain off the water, strip the 
skina off the apples, core them, and lay them in a deep 
dish. Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a stiff froth ; put 
half a pound of fMjwdered white sugar to the apples, beat 
them to 3 stifl" froth, and add the beaten eggs. Beat the 
whole to a stiff snow, then turn it into a dessert dish, and 
ornament it with myrtle or box. 

399. Trifle. 

Put slices of sponge cake, or nice rolls, at the bottom of 
a deep dish, wet them with white wine, and fill the dish 
nearly to the top with rich boiled custard ; season half a 
pint of cream with white wine and sugar, and beat it to a 
froth ; as it rises, take it lightly ofl^ and lay it on the cus- 
tard, piling it up high and tastily, and decorate it with pie- 
servea of any kind cut so thin as not to bear the froth down 
by their weight. 

400. Slip. 

Make a quart of rich miik a little warm, stir into it about 
a spoonful of prepared rennet, and when cold it will be of 
the consistence of jelly. Make it but a few hours before 
using. By standing it becomes tough and waterv. Id 
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snnuitdr, set the dish in ice after it has jullied. Eat it with 
powdered sugar, cream, and nutmeg. 

401. Curds and Whey. 
Turn a quart of milk to a jelly, as for slip, let it stand till 
juBt before it is to be served, then take it up with a skimmer 
and lay it on a sieve. When the whey has drained off, 
dish the curds, and surround them with cream. Use nut- 
meg, sugar, and wine. Very delicious, easily prepared, 
and cheap. The whey drained from the curds is an ex- 
cellent drink for invalids. 

402. liinglass Blanc Mange. 
Take an oun f mild wh gl p 11 m II 

pieces, rinse, adp h toq fmlkfhw h 

be hot ; to thro p f b !d b m Ik f w 

coals, stir it ly U 1 1 did 

sweeten ittoth whdll fdlf p 

in a piece of c m d bl d f 11 

bean. Boil it fi m "^ g ta ly 

Strain it, and fill h m Id h d 1 m 

them till cold. Ob y b d 1 Al 

monds, grated Im dw d myb 

added with the h grl tstlkd 

403 B! M 
Take four calf f p d h il f h k 

half a pound of crushed loai sugar, a glass of wme, half a 
glass of rose-water, and a teaspoonful of sifted mace ; boil 
the feet, after thoroughly cleansed, (such as have not been 
skinned,) till all the meat drops off the bone. Drain the 
liquor through a colander or sieve, and skim it well ; let it 
stand till next morning to congeal ; then clean it weU from 
the sediment, and put it into a tin or bell-metal kettle. Stir 
into it, the mace, sugar, and the cream, having been first 
boiled with a handful of peach leaves, or an ounce of broken 
bitter almonds ; boil hard five minutes, repeatedly stirring 
it. Strain it through a linen ciotb into a large bowl, and 
add the wine and rose-water. Set it in a cool place for 
^ee or four hours, stirring often to prevent the cream from 
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separating from the jelly. Stir till cold— the more ihc bet- 
ter. Wash, wipe dry, and then wet your moulds in cold 
water, and put in the bla.nc mange when it becomes very 
thick. After it has set in the moulds to be quite firm, loosen 
it carefully aU round with a knife, and turn it out on glass 
plates. If you wish to make it with almonds, take ao 
ounce of blanched bitter almonds and two ounces of sweet, 
pound them with rose-water, add them gradually, when the 
mixture is ready to boil, or while cooling in the' bowl, stir- 
ring them well in. If it inclines to slick to the moulds, set 
them for an instant in hot water. 



404. Calfs Feet Blanc Mange. 
Boil four feet in five quarts of water till reduced to one 
quart ; strain and let it cool ; put it into a quart of milk and 
boil it eight or ten minutes, sweetening it to the taste ; strain 
it, and fill your moulds. Fiayor with cinnamon and lemon 
peel before boiling, or with peach leaves or rose-water 
after boiling. 

405. Moss Blanc Mange. 
Take three sprigs of moss well washed, put it in one 
quart of cold water, over the fire ; let it remain till scalding 
hot, (to extract the bitter taste,) then squeeze it dry, put it 
in a quart of cold milk, boil the milk half an hour, then 
strain it through a line sieve ; season it with white sugar, 
white wine, and essence of lemon, and turn it into the 
moulds to cool. 

406. Rice Flour Blanc Mange. 
Mix four spoonfuls of ground rice, very smooth, with a 
tumbler of cold milk, and stir it into a quart of boiling milk ; 
add the grated rind of a lemon, half the juice, a blade of 
niace, and sweetening.to the taste. Boil all six or eight 
minutes, stirring it frequently. Set it from the fire. When 
cool, add the beaten whites of three eggs, put it again on 
the fire, stir it constantly till nearly boiling hot, turn it into 
deep cups or moulds, and let it remain till cold. It is nice 
for invalids. 
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407. Ice Cream. See No. 308. 
Take a quart of rich cream boiled and set away till cold, 
liulf a pound of loaf augar powdered, the juice of two large 
lemons, or of a pint of raspberries or strawberries, or an 
ounce of bitter almonds blanched and pounded with rose- 
water. Put the cream into a broad pan, then stir into it the 
sugar by degreea, till well mixed, and strain it through a 
sieve. Put it into a tin that has a close cover, and set the 
tin in a tub ; fill the tub with ice broken in very small 
pieces, and strew among ilie ice a large quantity of salt, 
being careful that none of the salt get into the cream. 
Scrape the cream down with a spoon as it freezes round 
the edges of the tin. While the cream is freezing, stir in 
gradudly the lemon juice or the juice of a pint of mashed 
strawberries. When it is all frozen, dip the tin. in luke- 
warm water ; take out the cream and fill your glasses just 
as ready to «se it. It will soon melt. Essence of lemon, 
and the juice of pine apples, are nice lo flavor the cream. 

408. Ice Orcam. mikout Cream. See No. 308. 
Where cream cannot be procured, a custard made in the 
following manner may be substituted : — To a quart of milk, 
add the beaten yolks of four eggs and a vaniila bean or the 
rind of a lemon ; set it on a few coals, making it very sweet 
with white sugar ; stir it constantly till scalding hot, but do 
not let it boil. Remove it from the Are, and take out the 
lemon peel or bean. When perfectly cold, put it in an ice 
cream form — if you have none, a milk kettle with a tight 
cover may be substituted. Set the form into the centre of 
a tub that ia large enough to leave a space of five inches 
from the form to the outside of the tub ; fill the space round 
the form with alternate layers of finely cracked ice and 
rock salt, having a layer of ice last, and the whole just as 
high as the form. The tub should be covered with a wool- 
en cloth while the cream is freezing, and the form should 
be constantly shaken. If you wish lo shape the cream, 
poiir it into moidds as soon as it freezes, set them in the 
tub, et them remain till just before they are to be eaten, 
then dip them in warm water, and take them immediately 
ont, and turn thent into dessert dishes. 
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409. Lemon Cream. 

Pare the yellow part only of four fresh lemons ; soak it 
twelve hours in half a pint of cold water, then add the juice 
of the lemons, and half a piiit more of cold water. Beat 
to a froth the yolks of three eggs and the whites of eight ; 
strain the lemon juice and water, and mix it with the eggs ; 
sweeten it with double refined sugar, stir it till it grows 
thick, then take it from the fire—stir it till cold. Serve it 
up in glasses. Orange cream is made in the same way. 

410. Vanilla Cream. 

Boil a Vanilla bean in a quart of rich milk until suffi- 
ciently flavored ; take it out, mix with the milk eight well- 
beatod eggs, and boil it a little longer, making it very sweet, 
as much of the sugar is lost in freezing. 

411. StTawberry, Raspberry, or Blackberry Cream. 
Make a quart of rich boiled custard, when cold, pour it 
on a quart of ripe fruit ; mash, pass through a sieve, sweeten, 
and freeze it. 

412. Coffee Cream 
Brown two gills of coffee, put it hot, unground, into a 
quart of sweet rich milk, boil it, adding the yolks of eight 
eggs ; strain it through a sieve, sweeten, and freeze it. If 
rightly done it will not be discoloreS. The coffee may be 
dried and used for tea. 

413. Qjiince, Apple, or Pear, Cream. 

Wash nice fruit, and boil it whole til! very tender ; let 

it drain and cool; rub it through a hair sieve; add an equal 

quantity of cream, and sweeten it. If liked colored, a little 

saffron or cochineal may be added, 

414. Peach Cream. 

Peel and stone nice mellow peaches ; put them in a 

bowl ; sprinkle on sugar ; chop them very fine with a silver 

spoon, or reduce them to a smooth pulp ; add as much rich 
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milk, or cream as you have peach ; add more sugar, and 
lireeze it. 

415. PtJie Apple, or Citron, Cream. 
Cut nice ripe pine apples, or citron melons, selecEing thu 
best parts, in small pieces, into a china bowl, cover them 
with powdered sugar, and let them stand several hours ; 
drain off the sirup, add to it as much cream as it will fla- 
vor, and freeze it. 

416. S^o, or Barley, Cream. 
Wash the sago, or barley, clean ; put it on the fire, with 
a stick of cinnamon, and only sufficient water to boil it 
thick and soft ; take out the stick ; add rich boiled custard 
till it is of a proper cons'stency ; sweeten it, and serve it 
with nutmeg oa the top. A little white wine may he added 
if liked. 

417. The Froth. 
Sweeten half a pound of the pulp of damsons, or any 
kind of scalded fruit, mix with it the well-beaten whites of 
four egga, and beat them together till a very stiff froth. 

418. Fruit Tart Cream. 
Boil a stick of cinnamon," two or three peach leaves, or a 
few bruised almonds, iq a quart of cream or milk; strain, 
sweeten, and mix it, when cool, with three or four well- 
beaten eggs, and stir it constantly over the fire til! it thick- 
ens, It may be eaten with stewed apples, damsons, prunes, 
or any other fruit. 

419. Pink or Red Currant Cream. 
Squeeze three gills of juice from red currants, quite ripe, 
add to it nine ounces of powdered loaf su^ar, and the iuice 
of one lemon ; stir it into a pint and a half of cream, and 
whisk it till quite thick. Serve it in a glass dish or in 
jelly glasses. It may be made of currant jsHv mixed w3th 
lemon juice and sugar. Raspberry and striwherrv rraam 
may be made in the same way. 
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420. To OrnamerU Creams or Custards 
Take the whiles of two eggs, and two spoonfuls of rasp- 
berry, or red currant sirup, or jelly, and wlusk them lo- 
getlier one hour. Lay the froth in an-\ form upon a. cream 
or custard, piled up to imitate rock. It may be ser\ed in a. 
dish by itself, with cream around it. 

421. White Lemo/i Cream. 
Boil the thin peel of two lemons in a pintof cream, strain 
and thicken it with the well-beaten yolks of three, and 
the whites of four, eg-gs ; sweeten with powdered loaf su- 
gar, stir till nearly cold, and put it in glasses. 

422. Lemonade Ice. 

Wich a quart of rich lemonade, mix the well-beaten 
whites of six fresh eggs, and freeze it. 

The juice of Morello cherries, or of currants, mixed with 
sugar and water, and prepared in the same way, makes 
very delicate ices. 

433. Ycgetables. 

As a general rule, add a little salt to the water in which 

you cook your vegetables, with the exception of dried beMis 

424, Potatoes. 

The easiest way lo cook Irish potatoes, is U> put them in 
just enough boiling water tu cover them, with the skins on, 
and lo boil ibem constantly till done. It is the best way ; 
and then to send them hot to the table with tho skins on, 
or at that moment taken off. A plain boiled or roasted po- 
tato, when well cooked, is beat and most healthful. You 
&US get the grateful flavor of the potato. Potatoes should 
not lie soaking in the water without boiling, if you wish 
them mealy. 

Some cooks say, pare and put thein in a pot, with jus' 
boiling water enough to prevent their burning, and a little 
eah; cover them tight, and boil them till you can easily 
stick a fork throtjgh them ; and if any water temaiiis, turn 
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it off, and put the pot where it will Iteep moderately warm, 
arid let tbe potatoes steam, with the iid off, a few minutes ; 
then dish thera, covering ihem with a cloth. Old and poor 
potatoes are best boiled till aoff, and then peeled and ma^hei) 
Sne, with a little butter, salt, and cream or milk added, and 
then put into a dish, smoothed over with a knife, a little 
flout sprinkled over, and set where they will brown. Cold 
prepared, or whole boiled potatoes, are nice sliced, and fried 
with just sufficient butter or lard to prevent their burning. 
When brown on both sides, take them «p, and salt and 
butter them. Most potatoes will boil in half an hour ; new 
ones in less time. Some cooks say, put your potatoes into 
cold water to boil them, and neither cover them while boil- 
ing, nor after they are dished. As common a vegetable as 
is the potato, no two cooks are agreed in the best manner 
of cooking it. The best and only satisfactory receipt is : 

42&. Potato Swnv Balls. 
After boiled tender, drain off the water, and let the ptrta- 
loes steam till they break to pieces ; take ihem up, put two 
or three at a time compactly together in a strong cloth, and 
press them tight into a ball, and lay them on a gridiron to 
Itfoil till of a light brown. Or, mix prepared pWatoes with 
the yolk of an egg, roll them into balls, Hour diem or cover 
them with egg and bread crums ; fry them in good drip- 
pings, or brown them in an oven. 

426. Fried Potatoes, Apples, and Onions. 
Fry brown a few pieces of salt pork, and take them up. 
Put into the fat, or part of it, raw peeled potatoes sliced 
very thin, first lying half an hour in ice-waler, and fry them 
tilt brown, occasionally stirring them. Fry sliced pleasant 
tart apples, and onions, in the same manner. Thus pre- 
pared, they make a cheap, plain, and good dish. The pota- 
toes maybe cut in shavings, like apple-parings, if preferred. 

427. Roast Potatoes. 
Take potatoes of the same size, wash and dry them, put 
them in a tin Dutch oven or some convenient toaster ; do 
not bum the outside before ihey are warmed through. 
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Roast large ones about two hours. They will roast quicker 
if first parboiled. 

428. To Roast Potatoes under Meat. 
_ Pare raw potatoes and salt them ; put ihem in your drip- 
ping pan around your meae, and now and ihen turn ihein. 

439. Potato Croquettes. 
Take four large mealy potatoes boiled and peeled, half 
their weight of butter and of pounded loaf sugar, two eggs 
beaten, half the grated peel of a lemon, and a little salt j 
pound the potatoes in a mortar with the other ingredients, 
beat the yolk of four eggs, roll up the croquettes, dip them 
in the beaten eggs, and roll them in sifted bread crums ; 
in an hour roll them again, and fry them in butter. 

430. Sweet Potatoes. 
Take such as are of the same size, wash but do not peel 
thera ; boil tender, drain off the water, and put them on tin 
sheets in a stove till of a light brown. Or, cut them cross- 
wise without peeling, in slices half an inch thick ; broil 
them on a griddle, and serve them with drawn butter, 

431. Turnips. 

Take such turnips as are white and smooth, and scrape 
them lightly, but thoroughly, rinsing them in cold water ; 
put them into boiling water with a little salt, and continue 
the boiling about ten minutes, or until you can easily force 
a fork into them. Carry them instantly from the pot to the 
.table very hot, with drawn butter. For mashing, turnips 
may want a very little more boiling, and perhaps paring. 
Cook them perfectly tender, squeeze them quite dry, mash 
them very smooth, butter, salt, and pepper them. 

Yellow turnips require longer cooking than white ones 
If very largo, split them in two. 

432. Ragout of Turnips. 

Prepare, as for boiling, turnips sufficient to fill a dish ; 

put them into a stew pan, with a little butter, salt and 

sugar ; set them over a hot stove ; shake and turn them till 
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of a good brown ; add half a pint of rich gravy, sii 
lill tender, and serve ihera with the added gravy. 



To tiglitly prepare heels for boiling — do not spoil them 
by vet-preparing them — neither cut nor scrape them. By- 
bleeding they become iasipid ; only wash them. Boil them 
till tender ; in summer one hour, in winter three. The 
tops, when tender, are good to boil for greens. Boiled 
beets are nice, sliced into cold spiced vinegar, after remain- 
ing in it a few days. 

434. Parsnips and Carrots. 

If large, after washing split them in two ; lay them in a 

stew pan with the flat side down, and turn on boiling water 

enough to cover ihem. Boi! till tender, or lill you can 

easily thrust a fork through them ; take up, skin and butter 

435. Onions. 

Peel and put them into boiling milk and water — (water 

alone will do, but it is not so good.) When tender, take 

up and salt ihem, and turn a little melted butter over them. 

436. Boiled Svteel Corn. 

Boil corn on the cob, if you wish it sweet. Boil it, cut 
off the cob, with Lima beans, forsuccotash; boil it from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes, according to its age. 

437. Fried Sweet Corn. 

Cut tender com off the cob. Put it in a pan, and add 
sufficient water to moisten it, a little salt and butter, and fry 
to the liking. 

438. Beans of Vanous Rinds. 
Take the strings off French or striped beans, and if old, 
cut off the edges, and cut through the middle of the beans 
lengthwise. Boi! them with a little salt from twenty-five 
to forty-five minutes. A little salsratus boiled with them 
makes them more healthful, and presences their green color. 
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Lima buaiis can be kept twolve months. When fresh gath- 
ered, dry them tlioroughly in the pod ; or without drying, 
pack them in a barrel with alternate layers of salt, having 
a layer of salt at the bottom. Cover them quite light, first 
laying a weight on them to press them compact. Keep 
ihem in a cool dry place. Snaps can be kept in the same 
way. When used, wash the pods, lay them all night in 
fresh water, shell them in the morning, and keep them in 
water till ready to boil them. Put them up as late in the 
season as possible. 

439. Boston Baked Beans. 

Take two quarts of middling sized white beans, three 
pounds of salt pork, and one spoonful of molasses. Pick 
she beana over carefully, wash and turn about a gallon of 
soft water to them in a pot ; let ihem soak in it lukewarm 
over night ; set them in the morning where they will boil 
till the skin is very tender and about to break, adding a tea- 
spoonful of salferatus. Take them up dry, put them in 
your dish, stir in the molasses, gash the pork, and put it 
down in the dish so as to have the beans cover all but the 
upper surface ; turn in cold water till the top is just cov- 
ered ; bake and let the beans remain in the oven all night. 

Beans are good prepared as for baking, made a little 
thinner, and then boiled several hours with the pork. 

440. Artichokes. 
Scrape and put them in boiling water, with a spoonful of 
salt to two dozen. In about two hours, or when boiled ten- 
der, take them up, salt and butter each one. 

441. Baked Squash, 

Cut " Butler Squash " in long strips an inch and a half 
thick, and bake it half an hour in buttered tins. 

442. Boiled Squash. 

Boil summer squashes whole, if very tender ; If not, pare, 
quarter, and seed ihera. When boiled very tender, take 
Ihem up, put them in a strong cloth, press out all the water, 
mash them quite smooth, salt and butter them to your taste . 
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Of a winter squaah ihe neck pari is best. Cat it in pieces, 
take ofTthe rind, tie it in a cloth, boil in salt and water till 
tender, press out the water, chop it in a bowl till smoolh 
with a trenclier, (the same for summer squash,) salt and 
butter it. 

443. Squashes or Cymlings, 
Prepare and boil as for " Squash " ; then put them in 
a colander, drain off the water till quite dry, rub them with 
a wooden spoon through the colander, put them in a stew 
pan with a cup of cream, a piece of butter, pepper and salt, 
and atew them till very dry. 

444. Greens. 
Turnip tops, white mustard, dock, spinach, water-cresses, 
dandelions, cabbage -pi ants, the roots and tops of young 
beets, all make nice greens. Boil them, adding a little sal- 
asratus and salt to the water. If not fresh and plump, soak 
them half an hour in salt and water before cooking. When 
boiled enough they will sink to the bottom of the pot. 

445. Asparagris. 
Cut off and reject the white part of the stalks ; cut the 
lower part of the stalks in thin slices, if tough, and boil 
them eight or ten minutes before pntting in the tops. Lay 
the tops compactly together, tie them in small bundles, and 
boil from twelve to twenty-five minutes, putting in the 
water a little salt, and a quarter of a spoonful of salseratus 
to retain their fresh green color, to two or three quarts of 
water. Just before done, toast a slice of bread, moisten it 
with some of the asparagus liquor, lay it in your dish, but- 
ter it, take up the asparagus carefully with a skimmer, lay 
it on die toast, remove the string, salt and turn a little drawn 
butler over the whole. Sea-kale is prepared and cooked 
in the same way. 

446. Salsify — Southern mode. 

Scrape and wash the roots, pul them into boiling water 

with a rttle salt. When sufficiently boiled, drain and place 

them in the dish without cutting them up. They are an 
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.<;ellent vegetable, but require nicety in cooking. Expo- 
sure to the air, either in scraping or after boiling, makes 
them black. 

447. Salsify or Vegetable Oyster. 
After scraping off the outside, parboil it, slice it, dip the 
slices into a beaten egg and fine bread crums, and fry in 
lard. It is very good boiled, and then stewed a few min- 
utes in milk, with a little salt and butter. Or, make a batter 
of wheat flour, milk, and eggs ; cut the salsify in thin slices, 
first boiling it tender ; put them into the baiter with a little 
salt; drop the mixture into hot fat by spoonfuls. Cook 
them till of a light brown. 

448. Peas. 
Peas are best picked and shelled immediately before 
cooking. Put ihem in boiling water with a little salt and 
salsratus, in the proportion of a quarter of a teaspoonful to 
half a peck of peaa. Boil them from twenty to forty-five 
minutes. When perfectly tender, take them up with a 
skimmer ; salt and butter them to the taste. 

449. Field Peas. 
Gather, prepare, and boil them the same as "Peas"; 
then pour them into a colander ; put some butter or lard in 
a fr3^ng pan ; when it boils mash the peas, fry them till of 
a light brown in a cake, and put it in a dish with the crust 
uppermost, and garnish with thin bits of fried bacon. They 
are very nice fried whole, so that each pea is distinct from 
the others. But they must be boiled less, and fried with 
great care. Plain boOing is a very common way of cook 
ing them. When dried, cook peas like dried beans. 

460, Cabbage and Caulifioviers. 
Remove the loose leaves, quarter the stump end to the 
heart of the cabbage, wash and have it perfectly clean, and 
boil it from half an hour to an hour. If not boiled with 
salt meat, add a little sail ; a little salseratus improves its 
color. White cauliflowers are the best. Take off" the out- 
side leaves, let them lie in cold water and salt half an hour. 
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ihoti boil them from fifteen to twenty-fire minutes in milk 
and water, with a little salt, or in clear water. Keep the 
cabbage covered wiih water. It will ameliorate the flavor 
of old strong ones, to boil them in two waters. When half 
done, take them out, and put them into a sauce pan of boil- 

451. Brocoli. 

The kind that bears flowers around the joints of the 
stalks, cut into convenient lengths for your dish ; scrape the 
skin from the stalk, and pick out such leaves and flowers 
as need rejection ; tie up in bunches, and boil and season 
it like asparagus. The broooii that heads at the top like 
cauliflowers, must be treated like cauliflowers, 

452. Cehriac. 

This, though an excellent vegetable, seems to be but 
little known. Tho stalks of it can hardly be distinguished 
from celery : it is much easier cultivated. The roots are 
nice boiled tender, cut in thin slices, and used in soup or 
in meat pies. Or, scrape and cut them in slices, boil till 
very tender, drain off the water, sprinkle on a little salt, 
turn in milk sufficient to cover them ; stew four or five 
minutes, turn into a dish, and give them a little butter. 

453. Pickled Eggs. See No. 463. 
Boil hard, remove the shells, let stand in weak brine 
2 or 3 days ; put in jar, and pour over them boiling vinegar 
seasoned with whole peppers, allspice and ground ginger. 
When cold, close tight. Fit for use in a month. 

454. Southern Manner of Boiling Rice. ' 
Pick over the rice, rinse it repeatedly in cold water till 
perfectly clean ; then put it in a pot of boiling water with 
a little salt, allowing a quart uf water to a teacup of rice. 
Boil it seventeen minutes, drain ofl^ the water very close, 
set tUe pot over a few coals, and let it steam fifteen minutes 
with the lid off. The beauty of rice boiled in this way is, 
each kerne! stands out by itself, while it is perfectly tender. 
Be very careful in the boiling and steaming, as a few 
moments variation in the time, may quite change its looks. 
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'I'he watur should boil hard when tlie rice is put in, and 
not stop till turned off to have the rice steamed. The water 
the rice is boiled in makes good atarch for rauslin, if boiled 
a few minutes by itself. 

455. Egg Plant. 

Purple ones are best. Take young fresh ones, pull out 
the stem, parboil them to take out the bitter tasle, cut them 
in slices an inch thick without peeling them, dip them in 
the yolk of an egg, and cover them with grated bread, and 
a little salt and pepper ; when one side has dried, cover the 
other in the same way, then fry them a nice brown. They 
are very delicious, tasting much like soft crabs. The egg- 
plant may be dressed thus : parboil it after scraping off 3ie 
rind ; cut a slit the whole length, and take out the seeds ; 
fill the space with a rich force-meat ; stew it in well-season- 
ed gravy, or bake and serve it up with gravy in the dish. 
■156. Potato Pumpkin. 

Take one of a good color, seven or eight inches in diam- 
eter, cut a piece off the top, take out the seeds, wash and 
wipe the cavity, pare it, and fill the hollow with good force- 
meat. Put the top on, set it in a deep pan to protect the 
sides, bake it in a moderate oven, put it carefully in the 
dish without breaking, and it will look like a handsome 
mould. 

457. CucumhcTS. 

To be salutary, they should be eaten within twenty-four 
hours after picked. Keep them in cold water, and fifteen 
or twenty minutes before eating them, pare and slice them 
into fresh cold water to take off the slimy matter. Just be- 
fore carrying to the table, drain off all the water, put them 
in a deep dish, and sprinkle on a good deal of pepper and 
salt, and cover them with vinegar. Cucumbers are thought 
by many people to be very unhealthy ; but if properly pre- 
pared, Oiey will not be found any more so than most other 
summer vegetables. 

To Blew cucumbers, pare ten large cucumbers, cut them 
in thick slices, flour them well, and fry in butter ; then put 
ihem in a sauce pan with a teacup of gravy, and season 
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with cayenne, salt, and catsup. Stew them an hour and 
serve them hot. 

458. Salads. 
To have this delicate dish in perfection, pick your lettuce, 
pepper-grass, chervil, cress, &c. early in the morning ; 
wash and lay il in cold water, if iced the better: just be- 
fore dinner, drain the water from your salad, cut it into a 
bowl, giving the proper proportions of each plant, and pre- 
pare the following mixture. Boil two fresh eggs ten min- 
utes, put them in water to cool, then put the yolks in a 
soup-plate, turn on them a spoonful of cold water, rub them 
with a wooden spoon till they are quite dissolved, and add 
two spoonfuls of oil. Mis it well, adding one teaspoonful 
of salt, one of powdered sugar, and one of made mustard. 
These all being mixed quite smooth, stir in two spoonfuls 
of tarragon vinegar, and two of common. Put it over the 
salad, and garnish the top with the whites of the eggs cut 
in rings, and lay around the edge of the bowl young scall- 
ions, they being the most delicate of the onion family. Some 
cooks say, if yon have not salad oil, melt a little butter and 
put it in a separate dish ; if turned over the salad it will not 
be crispy. 

459. Stetped Mushrooms. 

Gather such as are grown, but are young enough to have 
red gills ; cut off that part of the stem which grew in the 
earth, wash them carefully, and take the skin from the top ; 
put them in a stew pan with some salt, slew them till ten- 
der, thickening them with a spoonful of butter, mixed with 
one of brown flour. A little red wine may be added ; but 
the flavor of the mushroom is too delicious to require aid 
from any thing. 

460. Broiled Mitshrooms. 

Prepaie them as before directed : broil them on a griddle, 
and when done, sprinkle salt and pepper on the gilla, and 
put a little butter on them. 

461. Tomatoes. 
If very ripe, tomatoes will readily skin ; if not, pour scald- 
ing water on them, and let tliem remain in it four or five 
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mimites. Poel and put them in a slew pan with a spoon- 
ful of water, if not very jaicy ; if ho, no water will be 
required. Put in a little salt, stew tbctn half an hour, and 
then turn them intc a deep dish with buttered toast, or omit 
the toast, and add butter and pepper. Another way of 
cooking them, which is considered very nice by epicures, 
is to put them in a deep dish, with fine bread crums, or crack- 
ers pounded fine, a layer of each alternately ; put a little 
pepper and salt, and Gmall bits of butter on each layer. 
Some cooks add a little nutmeg and sugar. Place a layer 
of bread crums on the top. Bake it forty-five minutes. 

463. Mustard., 
Young mustard is a very good vegetable, prepared and 
cooked like other " Greens." Ground mustard is beat, 
fresh made. Mix it by degrees with fine salt ; rub them 
together till perfectly smooth, welting up with a little milk, 
if it be oaten immediately ; or with hot water. 

463, Directions for Pickling. See No. 453. 

Take sharp cider vinegar for pickling, but not the very 

sharpest. Use brass utensils, first thoroughly cleaning 

them, and suffer no vinegar to cool in them, as the rust 

formed by so doing is very poisonous. A good way is, to 

boil alum and salt in the vinegar, in the proportion of half 

a teacup of salt and a spoonful of alum, to three gallons of 

vinegar. But for the best way of pickling cucumbers, see 

" Cucnmbers." Keep pickles in a cool dry place, and either 

1 d 1 If particular, use wide 

m h d las h I ] , having corks which 

b d w 1 1 d verod with bladder or 

Ih df k hjkl out and for returning 

h m g 11 (1 P It is essential Co the 

b J d 11 f 1 p kl s, that they be always 

mpl ly d w h g AH kinds of pickles 

h Id b dp Uy the soft ones, if any, 

h Id b k b Ided, and turned back 

Id h If J w k h w away, and take new 

vinegar. Whenever anj scum rises, scald the vinegar. If 

you do not wish to have all your pickles spiced, keep a 
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stone pnt of spiced vinegar by ilsolf, anil pui in a few from 
time to time, as you want spiced pickles. 

464 Cucumber 

tiather those that are small and green, and of a quiLk 
growth Pour on them boiimg hot strong brme, and let 
them remain m it tuentj four hours, take them out, lei 
them drj, and put them into sharp Vinegar Repeat the 
same process daily, or as often as \ou wi^h to make addi- 
tions riie same brine ma> be used severil times, pouring 
It on each mess of cucumbers hoiliDg hot and letting 
them remain twenty four hours before taking out, drjing, 
and putting into ihe iincgar \^ lion >ou ha\e done pick 
ling scald the vinegar three days in succession, pouring it 
on the cucumbers boiling hot If necessary add new 
vmegir 

465. To pickle Cucumbers. 

Prepare the cucumbers hy scalding them in brine ; put 
thera into a mixture of one part whiskey and 'hree parts 
water; secure them closely. By Christmas they will be 
hard, of a fine flavor, and will retain their original color. 
The liquor will be excellent vinegar for the table. 

466. Tomatoes. 

Prick the skins of fair ripe tomatoes ; spread them in 
layers, and on each layer put pounded mace, cloves, and 
cinnamon, and pour cold vinegar over the whole. The 
vinegar from tomatoes thus prepared, is preferable to 
catsup. 

467. Mangoes. 

Take green muskmelons as late in the season as possi- 
ble, cut a small piece from the side that lay next the ground, 
and take out the seeds. If the citron or nutmeg melons are 
used for mangoes, scrape off tho rough part. The long 
common muskmelons are best. Soak the melons in salt 
and witer three or four days ; fake them out, sprinkle the 
inside with powdered cloves, pepper and nutmeg ; fill them 
with fine strips of horseradish, cinnamon, and small siring 
beans. Nasturtioiis and radish tops are iJso nice. Fill the 
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crevices with American mustard seed. Put back the piece 
of melon that was cut off, and bind the melon up tight with 
white cotten cloth, sewing it on. Place the melons the 
covered side up, in a stone jar. Boil alum and salt in vin- 
egar in the proportion of six spoonfula of salt and one of 
alum, to three gallons of vinegar, adding peppercorns to the 
liking, and pour the vinegar, scalding hot, on the melons. 
Barberries, or radish tops, pickled in bunches, are a nice 
garnish for mangoes. The barberries preserve their natural 
color best by being first dried. Whenever wanted for use, 
turn boiling vinegar over them, and let ihem lay several 
hours to swoU. Pickle mangoes like "Cucumbers." 
468. Butternuts. 
Pick yout butternuts about the fourth of July, or not so 
late but what a pin can readily be put through them ; lay 
them in salt and water ten days, changing the water every 
day ; then rub off their coat with a coarse rough cloth. 
For one hundred nuts make a pickle of two quarts of vin- 
egar, one ounce of pulverized pepper, one of ginger, half an 
ounce of mace, half of cloves, half of nutmegs, and a spoon- 
full of mustard seed. Put the spices in a thin muslin bag, 
lay it in the vinegar with the nuts, and boil all a few min- 
utes, then set them away. 

469. Walnuts. 

G h jour nuts in July, put them in a strong brine nine 
day h nging them every other day ; take them out, wipe 
h d J with a woolen cloili, put them in cold vinegar and 
aal X eks, then make your pickle of mace, cloves, nut- 
m gs wh le pepper, race ginger, garlic, shallots, bruised 
m d ed, and horseradish — let it he very strong. Boil 
d 1 n cold, turning off the old vinegar from the nuts, 
p n he new — stop tight. 

470. Cabbage. 

Take purple cabbages for pickling. Strip off the loose 
leaves, quarter them, put them in a keg, sprinkle a great 
deal of salt on each, and let them remain all but a week. 

To a gallon of vinegar, add an ounce of mace, and ona 
of peppercorns and cinnamon. Cloves and allspice improve 
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the laste, hit darken the color of the cabbages. Add a 
little alum to the vinegar, and pour it boiling hot on tJie 
cabbages, letting the salt remain. Repeat the boiling of 
the vinegar, anJ turning it on the cabbages six or seven 
times every two or three days, to make them tender. 

47J . Cabbages and CauUjtowers. 
Slice red cabbage into a colander, and sprinkle each 
layer with salt ; let it drain two days, then put it inlo a jar, 
and cover it with boiling vinegar, adding a few slices of red 
beet. Spices may be boiled in the vinegar to the laste. 
Cauliflowers, cut into bunches and thrown in after being 
salted, will have a beautiful red. 

472, Peppers. 

Take such as are fresh and green ; cut a small slit in 
them ; lake the seeds out carefully and neatly with a small 
knife ; and wash them. Pour weak boiling brine over 
them, and let them stand four days, renewing the brine daily 
boiling hot. Chop cabbage fine ; season it highly with 
cinnamon, mace and cloves ; and stuff the peppers, adding 
iiasturtions if liked. Sew them up nicely ; and turn the 
Bame sharp vinegar boiling hot over them, three successive 
weeks, adding a little alum the last. 

Tomatoes, if green and small, are good pickled with the 
. peppers. 

473. East India Pickle. 

Chop cabbage fine, leaving out the stalks, with three 
onions, a horseradish root, and two green peppers to each 
cabbage. Soak all in salt and water three or four days. 
Season vinegar very highly with mace, cloves, cinnamon, 
and allspice. Add alum and salt to the vinegar, and pour 
it on boiling hot, the brine being previously turned off. It 
will be fit to eat in about three weeks. 

474. French Beans and Radish Pods. 

Take such as are quite small and tender ; throw them 
into sail and water as they are gathered, changing the water 
every four days. Scald them in salt and water ; let them 
temain till cool ; turn off the brine, and ponr on scaldina 
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vinpgar spiced with mace, allspice, and peppercorns. The 
radish top, if pickled in small bunches, ia a pretty garnish 
for other pickles. 

475. Peaches and Apricots. 

Take peaches, fully grown, just before becoming mellow. 
Let tliem lie covered in a brine made of soft water, strong 
enough to bear up an egg, one week ; take them out, wipe 
them carefully with a soft cloth, place them in a pickle jar. 
Put to a gallon of vinegar half an ounce of cloves, and half 
an ounce of peppercorns, sliced ginger root, mustard seed, 
and a little salt, and pour if on the peaches, boiling hot. 
Turn off the vinegar, and turn it on again, boiling hot, seve- 
ral times. 

476. Nasturtions. 

Put them when green and small in salt and water, and 
change the water every three days. When done collecting 
the nasturtions, pour off the brine, and turn on boiling vin- 
egar, adding a litde alum. 

477. Onions. 

Peel and boil small onions in milk and water ten minutes. 

Put to a gallon of vinegar half an ounce of cinnamon, half 

an ounce of mace, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, five 

spoonfuls of salt, and half an ounce of alum, and turn the 

' !, the milk and water being 



478. Gherkins. 
Put them in strong brine, and keep them where warm. 
When they turn yellow, pour off the brine, and turn on hot 
vinegar. Keep them in it till they turn green ; then pour 
sway the vinegar, and add fresh scalding vinegar, seasoned 
with peppercorns, mace, allspice, alum, and salt. 



479. Mushrooms. No. 1. 
Stew them after peeled, with just water enough to pre- 
vent their sticking to the bottom of the pan. Shake them 
now and then, to prevent their burning. When tender, lake 
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them up, and put them in ecalding vinegar, spiced with 
mace, peppercorns, and cloves, adding a liltle salt. Bottle 
and cork tight, for long keeping, 

480. Mushrooms. No. 2. 
Take hultons, such only are fit for this use, and rub them 
with a soft flannel and salt ; sprinkle on a liiile salt ; pat 
them into a stew pan with a liltle mace and pepper. As 
the liquor comes out, shake them well, and keep them over 
a gentle fire, till all of it is dried in again. Then put as 
much vinegar into the pan as will cover them ; give it one 
warming, and (urn the whole into a glass or stone jar. They 
will keep two years, and they are delicious. 

481. Beets. 
Boil them sufficiently tender to easily put a fork through 
them ; put them into cold vinegar, with a little salt, set them 
in a cool place, and stir them often to prevent any scum 
from rising. Beets should never be cut or scraped, till 
after boiling. 

482. Oysters and Clams. 

Take the oysters from the liquor ; rinsing off the pieces 
of shell, if any ; strain, boil, and skim it ; then put the 
oysters into the boiling liquor, with whole peppercorns, 
spite, and mace, with a little salt, and boil all one minute. 
Take the oysters immediately out of the liquor, and let 
them cool ; add as much vinegar as oyster liquor, and boil 
fifteen minutes, and then turn it hot on the oysters. Keep 
them cool and air tight, and they will retain their natural 
color. 

Pickle clama in the same way, only boO them longer. 

483. Smelts. 
Take and clean two quarts of smelts ; pound, very fine, 
half an ounce of pepper, half of nutmeg, half of saltpetre, 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, and four ounces of common 
salt. Lay the smelts in rows in a jar, and between the 
layers strew the seasoning, with four or five bay leaves. 
Boil red wine, and pour over enough to cover them. When 
cold, tie a cover over them. 
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484. Maokerel. 
Divide each into four or six round pieces. To six large 
mackerel, put one ounce of beaten pejiper, three nutmegs, 
a little mace, and a handful of salt. Mix your salt and 
beaten spices together, make two or three holes in each 
piece of mackerel, and put your seasoning into them, rub- 
bing them over with it, and fry ihem brown in oil. When 
cold, put them in vinegar, and cov«r them with oil. If well 
covered, they will keep a great while, and they are 
esceUent. 

485. Lemon Sirup. 

Pare off the yellow part of the rind of fresh lemona ; 
squeeze out the juice, strain it, and to a pint of it put a 
pound and three-quarters of sugar. Dissolve the sugar by 
a gentle heat, skim it till clear, then, adding the rinds, sim- 
mer gently eight or ten minutes, and strain it through a 
flannel bag. When cool, bottle it, and seal the corks. 

486. Orange Sirup. 

Squeeze out and strain the juice of fresh oranges. To 
ft pint of the juice add a pound and a half of sugar ; place 
it on a moderate fire ; put in the peel of the oranges after 
the sugar has dissolved, and set die sirup where it will boil 
slowly six or eight minutes ; then strain it through a flan- 
nel bag. Do not squeeze ^lo bag while the sirup is pass- 
ing through, if you wish it clear. It is nice to flavor pies 
and puddings. 

487. Jilackbctry Sirup. 

Procure the high blackberries that arc ripe and nice ; 
simmer them over a moderate fire, till they break to pieces, 
and then strain them through a flannel cloth. To each 
pint of the liquor add a pound of white sugar, half an ounce 
of powdered cinnamon, a quarter of an ounce of powdered 
mace, and two teaspooTifuls of powdered cloves. Boil ail 
fifteen minutes ; strain it, and when cool add to each 
pint of sirup, a wineglass of French brandy. Bottle, 
cork, and seal it, and keep it where cool. This, miied in 
ihfi n'onortion of a wineglass of sirup to two-thirds of a 
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tumbler of cold water, is an excellent remedy for the dys- 
entery, and similar complaints. It is also a very grateful 
summer beverage. 

488. Elderberry Sirup. 
Take berries perfectly ripe ; wash and strain them ; put 
a pint of molasses to a pint of the juice ; boil it twenty 
minutes, stirring it constantly ; when cold, add to each 
quart, a pint of French brandy. Bottle, and cork it tight. 
It is an excellent remedy for a tight cough. 

489. Molasses Sirup for Preserving. 
Mix eight pounds of light sugar-house or New Orleans 
molasses with eight pounds of water, and one of powdered 
chaicoal ; boil all twenty minutes and strain it through a 
flannel bag. When lukewarm, put in the beaten whites of 
two eggs and set it on the fire ; as soon as it boils, take it 
from die fire and skim it till clear ; set it on the fire again 
and let it boil till it becomes a thick sirup, then strain it for 
use. This sirup docs very well to preserve fruit in for 



490. Sweetmeats, Drinks, ^c. 

The sugar used for the nicest sweetmeats should be the 
best double refined ; but if the pure, amber colored, sugar- 
house sirup, from the West Indies, can be gotten, it is far pre- 
ferable. Jt never fennents. The trouble is very much lessen- 
ed by havingready made sirup, in which it is only necessary 
to boil the fruit till clear. All delicate fruit should be done 
gently, and not allowed to remain over half an hour after 
it begins to simmer, before it is laid on dishes to cool. It 
must be put in the sirup again anothet half hour. Con- 
tinue so to do till it is sufficjeutly transparent. The pre- 
serves are less liable to boil to pieces than if done by one 
continue d boiling. 

In preparing sugar for sweetmeats, let it be quite dis- 
solved before you put it on the fire. If dissolved in water, 
allow a tumbler of water to a pound of sugar. If you boil 
the sugar before adding the fruit, it will be improved in 
clearnes by passing it through a flannel bag. Skim off the 
brown scum, all the time it is boiling. If 
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boiled too long, they lose their flavor and become dark. 
If not boiled long enough, they will not keep. You may 
know when lelly is done, by dropping a teaspoonful cold 
into a glass of water If it spreads and mixes with the 
water, it needs more boiling; if it sinks to tht bottom in a 
lump, it is dune enough Raspberry jeliy needs most boil- 
ing of any kind Black currant the least. 

Keep your sweetmeats cool and dry, in glass, China, or 
stone jars. Delicate preserves should be kept in small 
glasses or pots that wiU not hold more than one or two 
pounds ; the admission of air injures them. Glass is best. 

Cover the top, after sprinkling it over with sugar, with 
white paper dipped in hot clarified sugar. It ia far better 
than rum or brandy. Over the whole confine a cover so 
close as to entirely exclude the air 

491. To Clarify Sugar for Sti>eetmeats. 

Put your sugar into the preserving ketile, pour in as 
much cold water as you think may be wanted to cover the 
fruit to be preserved ; a gill to a pound of sugar ; beat the 
whites of eggs to a froth, allowing one egg to three pounds 
of sugar; mix the whites with the sugared water ; set it on 
a slow fire, stirring the whole well together ; then set it 
where it will boil. As soon as it boils up well, take it from 
the fire, let it remain for a minute, then take oiFthe scum ; 
set it back on the 5re, and let it boil a minute, then take 
it off and skim it again. Repeat this operation till the sirup 
is clear ; and put &e fruit in when it is cold. The fruit ■ 
should not be crowded while doing ; and if there is not suffi- 
cient sirup to cover the fruit, take it out of the sirup, and put 
in more water, and boil it with the sirup before putting back 
tho fruit. 

492. Directions for Making Sweetmeats. 

For preserving most kinds of fruit, a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit is sufficient. Some kinds of fruit require 
more, and some will do with less, than their weight of su- 
gar. Good brown sugar, if clarified before putting in the 
fruit, does very well, for most kinds of fruit; and for family 
use, three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of frui 
does very well. The nicest white sugar needs not he clari 
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fled. All kinds of fire-proof ware, except iron ware, will 
do to preserve in. Enameled kettles of iron lined with 
china, called preaerre kettles, are best. The fruit should 
be turned out of the preacrving kettle as soon as done, and 
set away. It should be looked to often, to see that it does 
not ferment. Whenever it does, the sirup should be turned 
off and scalded, and turned back while hot. 

493. Quince Marmalade. 

The fruit should not be over ripe— not mellow. Gather 
it on a diy day, and after a dry day. Some make this pre- 
serve, by covering the fruit and sugar close in a wide 
mouthed jar, and then setting the jar in a kettle of cold 
water, and thus boiling the fruit till tender. This preserves 
its flavor. 

Wash and quarter the quinces, without paring ; aet them 
on the fire with just sufficient water to stew them ; rub 
them through a sieve, when soft, and put to each pound of 
the pulp a pound of brown sugar ; set it on a few coals, 
etew alowly and stir it constantly. When it has simmered 
an hour, take out a little and cool it, if it then cuts smooth, 
it is sufficiently done. 

494, Preserved Quinces. 

Pare and core your quinces, taking out the parts that are 
knotty and defective ; cut them in quarters, oi round slices ; 
put them in your preserving kettle ; cover them with the 
parings and a very little water ; lay a large plate over them 
to keep in the ateam, and boil them till they are tender. 
Take out the quinces, and strain the liquor through a bag. 
To every pint of liquor, allow a pound of loaf sugar. Boil 
the juice and sugar together about ten minutes, skimming it 
well ; put in the quinces and boil them gently twenty min- 
utes. When the sugar has completely penetrated them, 
take them out, put them in a glass jar, and turn the juice 
over them warm. Tie them up, when cold, with pajer 
dipped in clarified sugar. 

495. Preserved Pine Apples. 
Having pared your pine apples, slicu them, and take out 
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the core from the middle of eacli slice. To each pound of 
pine apple allow a pound of loaf sugar. Mix half ihe su- 
gar with the pine apple, and let them lie all night, to extract 
the juice ; then mix them with the remaining half of the su- 
gar, and put the wliole in a preserving kettle. Boil it till 
clear and tender, but not till the slices break. Skim it well ; 
set away to cool ; — or, without boiling, chop fine, and add 
equal weight of sugar ; put in glass jars, and sea! tight. 

496. Preserved Carraitls. 
Take ripe currants, in their prime ; strip them oflT their 
stems, rejecting the bad ones ; make a sirup of sugar and 
very little water, allowing a pound of sugar to each pound 
of currants, and let them boil a few minutes. In a few 
days turn the sirup from them, scald it, and turn it baMG 
while hot, on the currants. Preserved currants, fliBra 
with water, are an excellent drink in fevers. Dridil OtU- 
tants are also good, made into a tea, for the same um. 

497. Preserved Strawberries. 

To each pound of picked strawberries, allow a pound 
of powdered loaf sugar. Strew half of the sugar over the 
strawberries, and let them stand in a cool place two or three 
hours ; put them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, and 
by degrees, strew on me rest of the sugar ; boil them fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and skim them well. Put them in wide 
mouthed bottles, and when cold, seal the corks. If you 
wish to do them whole, take them carefully out of the sirup, 
(one by one,) while boiling, spread them to cool on large 
-dishes, not letting the strawberries touch each other ; when 
cool, return them to the sirup, and boil them a little longer. 
Repeat this several times. Keep the bottles in dry sand. 

Gooseberries, currants, cherries, grapes, and raspberries 
may be done in the same way. 

498. Preserved Pippins. 
Pare and core some of the finest; put them in your pre- 
serving kettle, with some lemon peel and all the parings 
add a very little water, cover closely, boil til! tender, taking 
care that they do not burn ; take out the apples, spreading 
them on a large dish to cool ; pour the liquor into a ,bag 
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and strain it; put it in your kettle with a pound of loaf su- 
gar to a pint of juice, adding lemon juice to ihe taste ; boil 
them slowly half an hour, or till they are quite soft and 
clear ; put them with the liquor into your jar, and when 
quite cold, tie them up with clariiied, or with brandy paper. 
They are not intended for long keeping. 

Hard pears may bo done in the same way, either whole 
or halved, flavoring them to the tasto. 

499. Preserved Crab Apples. 

Wash the apples ; cover the bottom of your preserving 
kettle with grape leaves ; put th pi h m he 

fire, with a very little water, co g 1 1 ly m- 

mer them gently till yellow ; k h m d p d 

them on a large dish to cool p d th put 

them again into your kettle, wi h f h 1 der 

and over them, and a very little w d h g h er 

the firo till they are green, but do no let hem b il W h n 
green, take them out ; allow a pound of loaf sugar to a 
pound of apple ; dissolve the sugar in just sufficient water ; 
put it over the fire, when dissolved ; boil and skim it ; put 
in your apples, and boil them till quite clear and tender. 
Put them in jara, turn the juice over them, and when cold, 
lie them up. 

600. Preserved Apples, 

Take equal weights of good brown sugar and of apples j 
peel or wash, core, and chop the apples fine ; allow to every 
three pounds of sugar a pint of water ; dissolve, then boil 
the sugar pretty thick, skimming it well ; add the apples, 
the grated peel of one or two lemons, and two or three 
pieces of white ginger ; and boil till the apples look clear 
and yellow. TMa will keep years. Crab apples done in 
this way, without paring, are next to cranberries. 

501. Transparent Apples. 
Dissolve and boil a pound of loaf sugar in a quart of wa- 
ter ; skim it ; put in select apples, pared, quartered, and 
cored, with the juice of a lemon, and let them boil, uncov- 
ered, till tender. 
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502. Good Family Applesauce. 

Take Iwo quarts of water, a pint of molasses, and a root 

of race ginger, and boil all hard twenty minutes. Put in, 

while boiling, a peck of pared, quartered, and cored apples, 

and boil the whole moderately an hour and a half or two 

503. Cider Apple Sauce. See Nos. 515 and 651. 
Boil down new sweot cider, till about as thick as molas- 
ses when cold, strain it through a sieve, then, as soon as 
it boils, put in your apples, pared, quartered, and cored, and 
Blew over a slow coal fire, till the fruit is perfectly tender. 

504. Black Butler. 

Allow to any kind of berries, stoned cherries, currants, 
&c., half their weight of sugar, and boil till reduced one- 
quarter. This is a healthful and nice substitute for butter 
for children. 

505. Preserved Peaches. 

Select the largest and nicest free-stone peaches, fully 
grown biit not mellow, pare, halve, or quarter them ; crack 
flie stones, take out and break the kernels ; put parings and 
all into your preserving kettle, with a very little water ; 
boil till tender ; then take out and spread the peaches on a 
large dish to cool. Strain the liquor through a sieve or bag ; 
next day, put to each pint of the liquor apoundof loaf sugar. 
Put the Uquor and sugar, dissolved, into the kettle with the 
peaches, and boil them slowly till they are quite soft, skim- 
ming all the time ; take the peaches out, put them into your 
jars, and turn the liquor over them warm. When cola, tie 
them up with clarified paper. If boiled too long, they wil] 
be of a dark color.- To preserve peaches whole, thrust out 
the stones with a skewer, and put in their place, after done, 
the kernels blanched. Broad, shallow, stone pots keep 
• large fruit the best. 

8 lbs. fruit, and 8 sugar. Scald peaches, few at a time, in 
a little water with 2 lbs. sugar. Let lie in this thin sirup 
2 days. Drain and put them in remaining 6 lbs. of tmlled 
sugar, and scald 8 or 10 minutes. Other fruits same way. 
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50fi. Peaches, Apricots, and Plums, preserved in Brandy. 
Take nice yellow peachea, not too mellow ; put thorn in 
a pot, and cover them with weak cold lye ; take them out in 
one hour, and wipe them carefully with a soft cloth to got 
off the down and skin, and lay them in cold water ; t^e 
their weight in loaf sugar, adding enough water to covet the 
fruit ; boil and skim it ; put in the peaches, and stew them 
from eight to fifteen minutes ; take them out and lay them 
on dishes to cool ; hoil the sirup till reduced one half; then 
tie up the peaches cold, covering them with, equal quanti- 
ties of sirup and French brandy. Do apricots in the same 
way, only let them slew but five or six minutes. Plums 
and cherries are excellent preserved in the same maimer. 

507. Preserved Cranberries. 
Allow to each pound of washed cranberries, a pound of 
loaf sugar, dissolved ia about a gill of water, first boiling 
the sugar and skimming it well about ten minutes, then add- 
ing the cranberries. Boil slowly, till they are quite soft 
and of a fine color. Put them up warm. When cold, tie 
them up. Common glass tumblers are vory convenient for 
preserved small fruits and jellies. 

508. Preserved Gages. 
Take equal weights of gages and sugar ; dissolve the su- 
gar in just sufficient water to cover the plums ; boil them 
slowly in the sirup ten minutes ; turn them into a diah, and 
let them remain four or five days ; boil them again, till the 
sirup appears to have entered the plums ; put them up ; in 
a week, turn the airup from ihem, scaid it, turn it over them 
hot; and, when cold, tie them up. 

509. Preserved Damsons, 
Allow for every pound of damsons three-quarters of a , 
pound of powdered sugar ; put alternate layers of fruit and 
sugar into jars, or well-glazed earthen pots ; tie over strong 

Saper, or cloth, and set them in the oven after the bread is 
rawn, and let them stand til! the oven is cold. The nexl 
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day, strain off the sirup, boil it till thick, turn it warm over 
the fruit in jars, and, when cold, tie up. 

510. Preserved Pumpkin. 
Cut slices from a nice, high-colored pumpkin, and cut 
Ihe slices into chips about the thickness of a dollar ; have 
the chips of an equal size, six incites in length, and an inch. 
broad. Put to each pound of fruit a pound of loaf sugar. 
Pare off and lay aside the yellow rind of some lemons ; 
equceze out the juice, allowing a giU to a pound of pump- 
kin. Put the pumpkin into a broad pan, laying the sugar 
among it ; turn the lemon juice over it ; cover the pan, and 
let the whole aet all nigUt. In the morning, put the whole 
in a preserving pan, and boil, skimming it well, till the 
pumpkin becomes clear and crisp, but not till it breaks. It 
should have the appearance of lemon candy ; and, if liked, 
some lemon peel, cut in very fine pieces, may be added. 
About half an hour's boiling is sufficient. When done, take 
out the pumpkin, spread it on a large dish, and strain the 
sirup through a bag ; put it into jars, turn the sirup over it, 
and tie up. It is very nice ; may be eaten without cream, 
or laid on puff paste shells after they are baked. 

51!. Preserved Grapes. 

Allow a pound of sugar to a pound of grapes ; squeeze 

out the pulp, and boil it till quite soft ; strain it through 

cloth ; to this add your sugar and clarify it; then throw in 

your skins, and boil till thick enough to please. 

512. Preserved Pears. 

Allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
p'lars. Clarify the sugar, if brown is used, then put in the 
fruit, and boil it till tender, A few pieces of ginger, or fine 
ginger tied up in bags, may be boiled with the pears, to fla- 
vor them. Vergouleuse and choke pears are the best for 
preserving. 

513. Winter Bell Fears. 

Take some of the nicest, put them in an iron pot, filling 
it about h^f full, cover them with water, and boil ihem. 
After giving them a thorough boiling, and maKing them ten- 
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der, iet tkera steam over a siow fire, covering the pot close, 
to confine the slefliii, five or six hours, till but just sufficient 
juice M) prevent their burning. If done right, they will be 
as red as cranberry preserves, retaining all the rich natural 
flavor of the pear, and will require caie in taking up to pre- 
vent their breaking. They are nice, thus jJainly cooked ; 
but if preferred.a little molasses may be added toward the 
last. 

514, Preserved Cherries. 

Take cherries before dead ripe ; allow a pound of white 
sugar to a pound of fruit ; dissolve and boil the sugar, hav- 
ing it thick, put in the cherries with the atoms on, and let 
them boil till transparent. Tie them up in glass jars. 
The carnation and common light red, if done carefully, will 
be so transparent the stones may be seen through them. 

To preserve them without the stones, take such as are 
very ripe, push out the stone carefully with a darning nee- 
dle, make sirup of the juice, and then boil the cherries to a 
thick consistency. 

515. Quince and Appk Sauce. See Nos. 503, 651. 
3 Iba. quince ; 6 lbs. apple ; 6 sugar ; and 2 or 3 lem- 
ons. Quarter quinces and apples. When both boiled soft, 
Eidd sugar. Boil an hour. Boil lemons, sliced, in a little 
water, till soft, and stir them in juat before taking from fire. 

51 G. Preserved Tomatoes. 

Take tomatoes quite small and green, and if fully ripe 
they are nice ; put them in cold clarified sirup, with one 
orange, cut in slices, to every two pounds of tomatoes ; sim- 
mer them gently two or three hours, allowing equal weights 
of sugar and lomaioes, and more than barely enough Water 
to cover the tomatoes, for the sirup. 

Another very nice method of preserving them is, allow 
two fresh lemons to three pounds of the tomatoes; pare off 
only the yellow part of the rind ; squeeze out the juice, and 
mix the rind and juice with enough cold water to cover the , 
tomatoes, and add a few poach leaves and powdered ginger 
tied up in hags. Boil all gently together, forty-five minutes, 
take out the tSmatoes, strain the liquor, and put to it a pound 
and a I)alf of white sugar, for each pound of tomatoes ; put 
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in the tomatoes, and boil them gently till the sirup appears 
to have penetrated them. In ahout a week, turn off the 
sirup, scald it, and turn it back. Thus preserved, tomatoes 
appear like West India sweetmeats. 

517. Tomato Marmalade. 
Take full grown tomatoes while quite green, cut out the 
stems, stew them till aoft, rub them through a sieve, set the 
pulp on the fire, seasoned highly with salt, pepper, pounded 
cloves, and garlic, if liked, and slew all together till thick. 
It is excellent for seasoning gravies &c., and keeps well. 

518. Cymlings, or Mod Citron. 

Cut the cymlings, (Virginia squashes,} in rings, or slips, 
and scrape them ; put them in strong salt and water three 
days, then in fair water one day, changing the water sev- 
eral times ; soak them in alum water one hour ; tie «p 
oyster shells in a cloth and boil them with the cymlings till 
the fruit is tender, then take it up and put it back into the 
alum water. Allow for the sirup, a pound and a half of 
loaf sugar to a pound of cymlings ; boil in it some fresh 
lemon cut in slices, and spices to the taste. When cold, 
rinse the cymlings, and boil them about three-quarters of an 
hour. These are good eaten as other sweetmeats, or for 
cake, instead of citron. 

Preserve watermelon rinds in the same mariner. Tie 
np wiui clarified or brandy paper. 

519. Raspberry, Blackberry, and Strawberry Jam. 
For each pound of fruit aUow a pound of sugar ; make 
alternate layers of sugar and berries in your preserving 
dish ; let them remain half an hour, then boil them slowly 
about half an hour, stirring them frequently. Put a little in 
a cup, and set it in a dish of cold water for trial. Boil till 
it becomes the consistency of thick jelly. 

520. Calfs Feet Jelly. 

Take four scalded feel, perfectly clean; boil them in 

four quarts of water tiD reduced to one, or till they are very 

tender ; take them from the fire and let them remain till 
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pfirfectly cold ; then take off all tile fat, and scrape off the 
dregs that stick to the jelly. I'at it in a preserving kettle, 
and place it on a slow fire. On melting, take it from the 
fire ; mix with it, half a pint of white wine, the jnice and 
grated rind of two fresh lemons, and a stick of cinnamon. 
or blade of mace. Wash and wipe dry six eggs ; stir the 
whites, beaten to a, froth, into the jelly when cold ; hmise 
the shells and add them ; then set it on a few coals ; when 
hot, sweeten to the taste. Let al! hoil slowly fifteen min- 
utes, without stirring it ; then suspend a flannel bag, and 
let the jelly drain through it into a pitcher or deep dish. 
If it is not clear, wash the bag and pass it through till it is 
perfectly so. Do not squeeze the bag. When transparent, 
turn it into glasses, and set ihem, if the weather is hot, into 
cold water, and keep them in a cool place. It will keep 
but a few days in warm weather. 

Some take eight calf's feet, a pint of white wine, three 
lemons, the whites of six eggs, half an ounce of cinnamon, 
balf a pound of loaf sugar, with only three quarts of water, 
and proceed in a similar way, adding two spoonfuls ot 
French brandy, and reduce the whole to one quart. 

A knuckle of veal, and sheep's feet make a nice jelly 
When jelly is perfectly concealed, dip the mould an instant 
into boiling water, to loosen it. 

521. Lemon Jelly. , 

Set on a slow fire a pint of water, with one ounce of rins- 
ed isinglass, in small pieces, and the rind of six lemons ; stir 
constantly till the isinglass is dissolved ; add a pint of lemon 
juice, and sweeten it to the taste, with loaf sugar. Boil 
al], four or five minutes; color with the tincture of saffron, 
and pass it through a flannel bag, without squeezing it. Fill 
your jelly glasses with it when partly cool. 

522. Strawberry, Raspberry, and Blackberry Jelly. 
The jellies of all these berries are made in a similar 
manner. Take the berries when ripe, and such as are 
prime, mash them, and let them drain through a flannel bag 
without squeezing it. Put to a pint of the juice, a pound 
cif loaf sugar and one third of the white of an egg ; set it 
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on the fire ; on boiling up well, remove it from the fire and 
skim it clear ; set it back ; if more scum rises, remove it 
from the fire again, and skim it off. Boii till it becomes a 
jelly. If, when cold, on dropping it into a tumbler of cold 
water it falls to the bottom in solid form, it is jellied. Tie 
up with clarified or brandy paper. 

523. Cranberry, Grape, and Currant, JeUi/- 
Wash, and drain the fruit till nearly dry ; put it in an 
earthen jar ; put the jar in a kettle of water ; set the kettle 
where the water will boil, taking care that none of it gets 
into the jar. When the fruit breaks, pour it into a flannel bag 
to drain, without Bquee2ing it. When strained, add to each 
pint of juice, a pound and a half of white sugar, and half 
the beaten white of an egg. Boil the sirup gently, taking 
it back from the fire as fast as any scum rises, and skim it 
clear. After boiling fifteen or twenty minutes, drop a tea- 
spoonful of it, cold, into a tumbler of water, to ascertain if 
it is jelly. Jellies are improved by being set in the sun a 
few days. Currant jelly is best made of equal quantities 
of white and red currants. The juice of black currants re- 
quires but about half the sugar, and half the time to boil it 
that the red does. 

524. Apple and Quince Jelly. Seepage 194. 
Crab apples make the nicest apple jelly. Wash them, 
cut out the defects, the stem, the blossom end, and the 
seeds, quartering the apples, but neither pare them, nor 
take out the hulls ; lay them in your preserving kettle ; and 
put to them just sufficient water to cover them. Boil till 
soft, but not till they break. Drain off the water through 
a colander ; mash the apples with the back of a spoon ; put 
them in a jelly bag, place a deep dish under it, and squeeze 
out the juice. To every pint of juice, allow a pound of loaf 
sugar; boil slowly, skimming it well, about ten or twenty 
minutes, or until it is a jelly. Dip it out while boiling, with 
a siWer spoon, into your tumblers and moulds ; cover with 
a prepared paper, and tie another paper close over the glass 
Quince jelly is made in the same way. Pippins and bell- 
flowers make good jelly. Add lemon peel if youlike. 
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525. Molasses Candy. 
Take two quarts of West India molasses, one pouiul of 
brown sugar, an* the juice of two large lemons, or a tea- 
spoonful of strong essence of lemon ; mix, and boil the 
molasses and sugar three hours, over a moderate fire, (when 
done it will cease boiling, and be crisp when cold.) While 
boiling, stir it frequeiitly,_ inserted in a tin pail. After 
boiJing t#ro hours and a half, stir in the lemon juice. It 
will be improved by grating in the yellow part oi the rind 
so fine as not to be visible when boiled. If the lemon is 
put in too soon, all the taste will be boiled out. When it 
is quite done, butter a square tin pan, and turn the mixture 
in to cool. If you prefer the candy with ground nuts, roast 
a quart of them, shell and blanch them^and atir them in 
gradually, a few minutes before you lake it from the fire 
Almonds may be blanched, cut in pieces, and stirred in raw, 
when the sugar and molasses have just done boiling. If 
you wish to make it yellow, take some out of the tin pan 
while it is yet warm, and pull it out into a thick string, be- 
tween the thumb and fore-finger of both hands. Extend 
your arms widely as you pull the candy backwards and 
forwards. By repeating this a long time, it will gradually 
become of a light yellow color, and of a spongy consistency. 
When it is quite yellow, roll it into sticks, twist two sticks 
together, and cut them off smoothly at both ends. Or you 
may variegate it by twisting together a stick that is quite 
yellow and one that remains brown. 



526. Coffee. 
Old Java and Mocha are the best kinds. CofTee should 
be dried in an iron pot, over a moderate fire, for some hours 
before it is roasted. Hang the pot so high as not to burn 
it. After drying three or four hours, place it on a hot bed 
of coals, and stir it constantly until roasted enough, which 
is determined by biting one of the lightest colored kernels- 
If brittle, pronounce the whole done. Put into two or three 
pounds a bit of butter as big as a wrinut, before taJiing it 
off. Box it tight, immediately, to Rep in the steam. A 
coffee roasfer is the best thing to roast coffee in. It con- 
fines the fine aromatic flavor of the coffee, which iMherwise 
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escapes with the steam. For good common coffee, allow 
ftom one to two apoonfuls, ground, to a pint of water. Pour 
the water on boiling hot, and boil it in a coffee pot, from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. It will not taste fresh and 
lively, if boiled longer. Let it stand, after removed from 
, the fire, four or five minutes to settle, then turn it off care- 
fully from the grounds, into an urn or coffee pot. When 
the coffee is put on tlie fire to boil, put a piece of isinglass, 
or fish skin, the size of a dime, into it, or the white and 
shell of an egg, for two quarts of coffee. Many dislike to 
fine coffee with fish skin, thinking it imparts an unpleasant 
taste ; but it will not, if prepared properly. Take the akin 
from mild codfish that has not been soaked, as soaking de- 
stroys its effects ; rinse it in cold water, and dry it perfectly, 
it may be done in the oven after drawing the bread ; when 
dry, cut it into pieces of the size of a dime, and keep them 
in a paper bag for use. Put one of these dime-pieces into 
from a quart to two quarts of coffee, when you set it on the 
fire to boil. If you cannot get cream for your coffee, boil 
the coffee with less water, and weaken it with boiling milk, 
when served out in cups. 

Some cooks say, allow two spoonfuls of fresh roasted 
coffee for each person ; grind it just before making ; put it 
in a basin, and break into it the white, yolk, and shell of 
one egg ; mix it up with a spoon to the consistency of a 
thick pulp; put warm, not boiling, water in the coffee pot; 
place, and let it stand on the fire, till it boils up and breaks 
three times. Then take it off and let it stand a few min- 
utes, and it will be as clear as amber, and the egg will give 
it a rich taste. 

527. Fretieh Met/wd of Preparing Coffee. * 
Divide the quantity to be roasted into two parts ; roast 
one part in a coffee roaster turn tt constantly, till the coffee 
is the color of dried almonds and has lost one eighth of its 
weight. Roast the other part till the color of chestnuts, 
and it has lost one fifth of its weight. Roast and grind 
your coffee the day it is to be used mix the two parts, and 
grind them in a coffee mill. To two ounces of ground coffee 
put four cups of cold water ; draw this off, and set it one 
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side. Put to the same coffee, three cnps of boiling water; 
draw this off and add it to the cold infusion. When wanted, 
heat it quickly, in a silver coffee pot. Do not let it boil ; 
the perfume will be lost by evaporation. Do not make the 
coffee in a tin vessel. Make it in China, delft-ware, or in 

528. Cofffie Cream. 

Mix fhree cups of nice clear coffee, and sugar to the 
tasl«, and boil with a pint of cream till reduced about one 
third. 

529. Cocoa Shells. 

Put your shells soaking over night ; then boil thom in 
the same water in the morning. They are healthful and 
cheap. 

530. Chocolate. 

Allow to each square, or spoonful, of fine scraped choco- 
late, about a pint of water ; boil from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes, then add cream, or milk, and sugar to the taste, and 
boil it, uncovered, about ten minutes longer. 

531. Tea. 
Scald the tea-pot, and put in a teaspoonful to a person, il 
the tea is stroag ; if it is a weak kind, put in more ; turn 
on just sufficient boiling water to cover your tea, and let it 
steep — green tea, five or six minutes, (if longer it will not 
be lively,) and black tea, ten or twelve minutes. Fill up 
your tea-pot with boiling watf r, on carrying it to the table ; 
and keep your tea-kettle boiling, to fill up your tea-pot as 
it rfldy want — careful not to liave smoky tea. Black tea is 
more healthful than green. Hyson and souchong, half and 
half, is a pleasanter and more healthful beverage, for such as 
drink strong tea,'than green alone. 

533. Eau Sucre. 
Sweeten boiling water with sugar to your taste. This 
beverage is considered soporific ; is good for weak nerves; 
and is much used by French ladies. 
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533. Currant Wine. 
Mix one quart of strained currant juice, with two quarts 
of water, and three pounds of sugar. After stirring the 
whole together, let it rest twBnty-four hours ; then skim, 
and set it in a cool place, where it will ferment slowly. At 
the end of three or four days, or when fermentation has 
about ceased, close up the barrel tight, which should be full. 
When it becomes clear, bottle it. 

534. Grape Wine. 
To each gallon of bruised perfectly ripe grapes, add a 
gallon of water, and let the whole stand a week ; then draw 
off the liquor, and put to every gallon three pounds of lump 
sugar. Wheu fermentation, in a temperate situation, is 
about over, stop it close. In about six monthi bottle it. 

535. To Mull Wine. 

Put a teaspoonful of powdered cloves and cinnamon to a 
pint of water ; place it where it will boii ; then separate the 
yolks and whites of three eggs, and beat the yolks with a 
spoonful of powdered sugar. When the water boils, turn 
it on the yolks and sugar ; add a pint of wine, and pour the 
beaten whiles of the eggs over the whole. 

536. Ginger Wine. 

To three gallons of water, put three pounds of sugar, 
and four ounces of race ginger, washed perfectly clean ; 
boil them one hour, and then strain through a sieve. When 
lukewarm, put it in a cask with three lemons cut in slices, 
and half a pint of beer yeast. Mix il well together, and 
make the cask tight. After fermenting about a week, or 
till clear, bottle it. It may then be used in about tea days 

537, Orgeat. — An Excellent Refreshment for Parties. 

Boil two quarts of milk with a stick of cinnamon, and let 
it stand to be quite cold, taking out the cinnamon. Blanch 
four ounces of the best sweet almonds ; pound them in a 
marble mortar, with a little rose-water ; mix them « ell 
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wild the milk ; sweeten it to your taste ; let it boil only a 
few iiiirmtcs ; strain it througli a very fine sieve till quite 
smooth, and free from the alraonils ; and serve it up either 
cold or lukewarm, in handled glasses. 

538. Sherbet. 
Boi! in three pints of water, six or eight stalks of green 
rhubarb, and four ounces of raisins or figs ; when the wa- 
ter has boiled about half an hour, strain it, and mix it wirfi 
a teaspoonful of rose-water, and orange or lemon sirup to 
(he taste. Drink it cold. 

539. Cherry Shrub. 

Pick ripe jyiorello cherries from the stem ; put them in 
an earthen pot ; place that in an iron pot of water ; boil till 
the juice is extracted ; strain it through a cloth tliick enough 
to retain the pulp, and sweeten it to your taste. When 
perfectly clear, bottle it, sealing the cork. By first putting 
a gill of brandy into each bottle, it will keep through the 
sununer. It is delicious mixed with water. 

540, Currant Shrub. 

To a pound of sugar, add a pint of strained currant juice ; 
boil it gently eight or ten minutes, skimming it well ; take it 
oiF; and when lukewarm, add half a gill of brandy to eve- 
ry pint of shrub. Bottle tight. 

541, Raspberry Shrub. 
Put one quart of vinegar to three quarts of ripe raspber- 
ries ; after standing a day, strain it, adding to each pint a 
pound of sugar, and skim it clear, while boiling about half 
an hour. Put a wineglass of brandy to each pint of the 
shrub, when cool. Two spoonfuls of this mixed with a 
hirabler of water, is an excellent drink in fevers. 

642. Lemon Shrub. 

Fare a thin rind off from fresh lemons ; squeeze out 

uid strain the juice ; put to a pint of it, a pound of sugar 
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broken in small pieces ; take for each pint of the sirap three 
spoonfuls of brandy, and soak the rind of the lemon in it. 
Let all stand one day, frequently stirring np the lemon juice 
and sugar. Next day pour olf the sirup, and mix it with 
the brandy and lemon rinds. Keep it under sealed corks, 
in dry sand, in a cool place. 

543. Lemonade. 
Mix the juice of two iemoris with a pint of water, sweet- 
ening to the taste. Some like nutmeg grated on it, or 
some of the squeezed lemon cut in it. 

544. Common Beer. 
Allow at the rate of two gallons of water to a handful of 
hops, a htile fresh spruce, or sweet fern, and a quart of 
bran ; boil it two or three hours ; strain it through a sieve ; 
stir in, whUe hot, a teacup of molasses to each gallon of 
liquor ; let it stand till lukewarm ; turn it into a clean bar- 
rel ; add a pint of good yeast to the barrel ; shake it well 
together, and it may be used next day. 

545. Spring Beer. 
Take a smaU bunch of sweet fern, sarsaparilla, winter- 
green, sassafras, prince's pine, cumfrey root, burdock root, 
nettle root, Solomon's seal, spice bush, and black birch ; 
boil part, or all of them, in three or four gallons of water, 
with two or three ounces of hops, and two or three raw 
potatoes, pared and cut in slices. Their strength is bet- 
ter extracted by boiling in two waters, for when the liquor is 
saturated with the hops, it will rather bind up the roots than 
extract their juices. Boil the roots five or six hours ; strain 
the liquor ; and add a quart of molasses to three gallons 
of beer. To have the beer very rich, brown half a pound 
of bread and put it into the liquor. If the liquor is too thick, 
dilute it with cold water. When lukewarm, put in a pint of ■ 
fresh lively yeast. Place it in a temperate situation, cover- 
ed,butnotso closely as to retard fermentation. Afterfer 
mentation, bottle it close, or keep it in a tight keg. 
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546. Lemon Beer. 

To a gallon of water, add a sliced lemon, a spoonful of 
ginger, half a pint of yeast, and sugar enoBgh to make il 
quite Bweet. 

547. Hop Beer. 

Turd five quarts of water on sis ounces of hops ; boil 
three hours ; strain oif the liquor ; turn on four quarts more 
of water, and twelve spoonfuls of ginger, and hoil the hops 
three hours longer ; strain, and mix it with the other liquor, 
and stir in two quarts of molasses. Brown very dry half 
a pound of bread, and put in — rusked bread is best. Pound 
it fine, and brown it in a pot, like coffee. After cooling to 
be about lukewarm, add a pint of new yeast that is free 
from salt. Keep the beer covered, in a temperate situa- 
tion, till fermentation has ceased, which is known by the 
settling of the froth ; then turn it into a keg or bottles, and 
keep it in a cool place. 

548. Ginger Beer. 
Turn two gallons of boiling water on two pounds of brown 
sugar, or to a quart of molasses, one and a half ounces of 
cream of tartar, and the same of ginger ; stir them well, and 
put it into a cask. When milkwarm, put in half a pint of 
good yeast, stopping the cask close, and shaking it well. 
Bottle it in about twenty i^at hours. In ten days it will 
sparkle like Champaigne. One or two lemons sliced in, 
will much improve it. It is excellent in warm weather. 

549. Quick Ginger Beer. 

To a pail of water, add two ounces of ginger, one pin 
of molasses, and a gill of good yeast. In two hours it is 
fit for use. 

550. Spruce Beer. 

Boil one handful of hops, and two of the chips of sassa- 
fras root, in ten gallons of water ; strain it, and turn on, 
■while hot, a gallon of raoiasses, two spoonfuls of the essence 
of spruce, two spoonfuls of ginger, and one of pounded all 
spice. Put it into a cask ; and when cold enough, add 
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551. Beer of Essential Oils. 
Mix two quarts of boiling water with a pint and a half 
of molasses ; stir in five quarts of cold water, ten drops of 
tho oil of sassafras, ten of spruce, fifteen of wintergreen, 
and a teaspoonful of the essence of ginger ; when luke- 
warm, turn in half a pint of fresh lively yeast. After fer- 
mented, bottle and cork it, and keep it where cool. It may 
be used in two or three days. 

553. Essence of Lemon. 
Turn gradually two ounces of strong rectified spirit on a 
drachm of the best oil of lemons. But the best way of ob- 
taining the essence of lemon peel, ia to rub all the yellow 
part of the peel off, with lunrips of white sugar, and scrape 
oS the surface of the sugar into a preserving pot, as fast as 
it becomes saturated with the oil of the lemon. Press the 
8«gar close, and cover it tight. A little of this sugar im- 
parts a fine flavor to puddings, pies, and cakes. This is 
the preferable mode of obtaining and preserving the essence 
of lemon. You have the fine aromatic flavor of the peel, 
without the alloy of the spirit. 

553. Essence tjf Ginger. 

Grate, and putinloaquart of French brandy, three ounces 
of fresh ginger, with the yellow part of the rind of a fresh 
lemon ; shake it up well, and daily, ten A^ys, when it may 
be used. It is nice for flavoring many kinds of sweetmeats ; 
and a little of it mixed with water, or put on a piece of su- 
gar, subserves all the purposes of ginger tea, and is far more 
palatable. 

554. Rose-water. 

On a dry day, gather fragrant, full-blown roses ; pick 
off the leaves ; to each peck put a quart of water ; put the 
whole in a cold still, and set the still on a moderate fire— 
the slower they are distilled, the better will be the" tose- 
waler. Bottle the water immediately after it is distilled 
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555. Aromatic Vinegar. 
Mix with a spoonful of vinegar powdered chalk suffi- 
cient to destroy its acidity ; let it settle ; turn off the vine- 
gar from the chalk with care, and dry it. To purify an 
infected room, put in a few drops of sulphuric acid. The 
fumes arising from it will purify a room where there has 
been any infectious disorder. In using it, Le very careful 
not to inhale the fumes, or to soil your garments with the 
acid. It will corrode whatever it touches. 

55G. To EictTOCt the Essential Oil of Floieers. 
Take a quantity of fresh, fragrant leaves, both the stalk 
and flower leaves ; cord very thin layers of cotton, and dip 
them in fine Florence oil ; put alternate layers of the cot- 
ton and leaves in a glass jar, or large tumbler ; sprinkle a 
very little fine salt on each layer of the flowers ; cover the 
jar close, and place it in a window exposed to the sun, 
Jn two weeks a fragrant oil may he squeezed out of the cot- 
ton. Rose leaves, mignonette, and sweet scented clover, 
make nice perfumes. 

557. Cologne Water. 

Pour a quart of alcohol gently on the following oils ; — 
on two drachms of the oil of rosemary, two of the oil of 
lemon, or orange-flower yfXer, one drachm of lavender, fen 
drops of cinnamon, and a tea-spoonful of rose-water. Stop all 
tight in a bottle ; shake it up well. 

Another way. Put into a quarl of highly rectified spirits 
of wine, the following oils : — two drachms of oil of lemon, 
two of rosemary, one of lavender, two of bergamot, ten 
drops of cinnamon, ten of cloves, two of roses, and eight 
of the tincture of cinnamon. If wished very strong, put 
double the quantity of oils to a pint only of the spirits. 

556. Perfume Bags 
Take rose and sweet scented clover leaves, dried in the 
shade, then mixed with powdered mace, cloi ea, and cinna- 
mon, and pressed in small bags, and lay the bags in chests 
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of linen, or in drawers of clothes. They gnake a nice 
perfume. 

559. Lavender Water. 

Pour a pint of alcohol moderately to an ounce and a half 

of the oil of lavender, and two drachms of ambergris. Keep 

it in a bottle tightly corked; shake it up well on putting it in. 

560. To Extract a Clove, Bean, or any Artificial Substance, 

from the Nose of a Child. 
Press with the finger the well nostril, bo as to completely 
close it, at the same time fitting your lips to the child's 
closely ; blow with a sudden puff into the child's mouth. 
The writer thus extracted a clove from the nose of a young 
child. 

561. To Prevent the Quinsy, or Swollen Glands, and to 

Cure Sore Throat. 

Apply freely, daily, or every time of washing the face, 
cold water under the chin and about the neck. The effect 
has been witnessed. It is a sure preventive. The tooth- 
ache too will be a rare visitor, and probably a total stranger. 
Wash your children daily and thoroughly in cold water, as 
the beat preventive of colds. 

For sore throat, drink a tumbler of molasses and water, 
half and half, on going to bed, bathing the feet and applying 
mustard drafts ; rub your throat with a jnixture of sweet or 
, goose oil and spirits of turpentift, or salt and lard ; then 
wear flannel. Turn your woollen stocking, and apply foot 
part next the throat, when going to bed, is recommended. 

562. For the Erysipelas. 
Take three ounces of sarsaparilla root, two of burdock 
root, three of the bark of sweet ozier, two of cumfreyroot, 
two of the bark of the root of bittersweet, three of prince'a 
pine, two of black alder bark, and two handfuls of low mal- 
lows leaves, and put ail in four quarts of pure, soft, water; 
steep half away ; strain it ; add half a pint of molaaaes, and 
four ounces of good figs, and boil the mixture ten or fifteen 
rainules. Strain it again. "When cold, add one pint o. 
Holland gin. Take a wineglass three times a day. 
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563. Pitch-Pine Mixture for the Consumption. 
Take two or three good sized pitch pine knoU; chip 
thom fine ; put them into two quarts of pure, soft water , 
boil them in an iron vessel till reduced to one quart, skim- 
ming off the turpentine as it rises ; strain it through a thick 
cloth ; add ap' "1 pdflfgr; 

boil it in ; str h I dd ne 
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564. Cough Drops. 
Put in a vial, equal quantities of the tincture of bloodroot, 
balsam tolou, and of paregoric ; use, frequently, from ten to 
twenty drops — need not be particular to measure. 

565. Cough Tea, 
Make a strong tea of everlasting ; strain it ; put to a pint 
of it, an ounce of figs, or raisins, and an ounce of licorice 
cut in slips ; boil them in the tea about twenty minutes ; 
take it from the fire and add the juice of a lemon. This is 
an excellent remedy for a tight cough. It may be used 
freely. Most efficacious when hot. 

566. Cough Mixture. 

With twenty teaspoonfuls of honey, mix ten of brandy, 

sixty drops of laudanum, and forty drops of elixir vitriol. 

Take two or three teaspoonfuls of the mixture on going to 

bed ; and a teaspoonful any time after coughing, 

567. For a Cankered Mouth. 
Chew the root of crane's bill. A decoction of it is also 
good. A decoction of blackberry leaves, sweetened with 
honey, and a little burnt alum addod, may be used. 

568. Family Salve. 
Scrape yellow bar soap fine ; mix with it, brown sugar. 
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working l.hem very smooth, with a knife. It is a good salve 
for old sores ; for such as have bad flesh ; and for general use. 

569. For Rheumatism, Sprains and Bruises. 

Take a quart of spirits of wine, two ounces of laudanum, 
one ounce of oil of pennyroyal, and one ounce of oil of am- 
ber i mix them and apply the mixture to the part aiTected. 
The foUowiug is also good for the rheumatism. Put a gill 
of gymson seed into a pint bottle ; (ill the botUe with the 
fine chips of a pitch pine knot ; then fill it with strong alco- 
hol. In three days the virtue of the chips and of the seed 
will be extracted, the alcohol turning of a greenish color. 
Bathe the parts affected a few times, and it will destroy the 
pain. A decoction of wormwood, or the bruised leaves, 
moistened and applied, is a good application for a bruise or 
sprain. 

570. For Lax Bowels. 

Take ten grains of salt of tartar, ten drops of laudanum, 
and twenty drops of the essence of peppermint, in warm 
water. Or, put to a gill of water a small tablespoonful of 
gum arable, and tworolls of prepared chalkofthe size of a. 
walnut, pulverized together. Shake it up well, and take a 
tablespoonful twice a day. 

571. For Stoppage of Urine. 
To a pint of water, add half an ounce of pulverized niire, 
half an ounce of rhubarb, and half an ounce of aloes. Mix 
them well, and take half a wineglass twice a day. 

573. For the Crovp. 
Apply warmed spirits of turpentine. Put the spirits of 
turpentine in a teacup ; set the teacup in hot water ; wet 
flannels in it, and apply to the throat quite hot. Kub the 
feet and hands with it, instead of a fiesh brush. Or, simmer 
garhcfi in pig's foot oil, or lard ; rub it on the throat and 
stomach freely, and bind the garlics on the feet : — Or, most 
excellent : Ba^e the feet in warm water immediately, rub- 
bing them well ; give a teaspoonfu! of skunk's oil if you 
have it, or pig's foot oil ; apply a thick paste of Scotch 
anuff, mpiatened with sweet oil, pig's foot oil, or lard, to tho 
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parts affected, and bind hot garlic drafts on the feet. Snuff 
paste is excellent for removing acute pains from the aide, 
breast, &.c. 

573. For a Bum. 
Wash in lime water, and put on cotton batting moistened 
with linseed oil. 

574. For Inflamed Eyes — excellent. 
Toagillof best Madeira wine, add three ounces of lauda- 
num, two of tincture of myrrh, one of spirits of niire, and 
five cloves. Put one drop every morning into the eye ; 
and if much inflamed, one drop on going to bed. 

575. FoT a Felon. 
Roast a lump of salt of the size of a wahmt wrapped in 
a cabbage leaf, and pulverize it. Take tho same quantity 
of shaving soap, and the same of bar soap, and make ail 
into a very smooth salve ; soak the felon in lye ; apply the 
salve ; in twenty-four hours, pare down where it looks like 
breaking, till you open it ; put on basilicon salve. 

576. For Cholera Morbus. 
Take two spoonfuls of pulverized rhubarb, two of cinna- 
mon, and two of loaf sugar ; wet them up with gin ; take a 
teaspoonful three times an hour, till the complaint is 
chftcked ; then less frequently. 

577. Elixir Proprtatalis. 

Take one ounce of myrrh, one of aloes, half an ounce of 

saffron, a quarter of an ounce of rhubarb, and a quart of 

good spirits ; shake the mixture well and often, and keep 

it in a warm place, and you may use it in three days. 

578. Rice Gruel. 

Put into six gills of boiling water a spoonful of rice, and 
a little mace or cinnamon ; strain it when soft, adding half 
a pint of new milk ; and then boil it a few minutes longer 
ivith a teaspoonfnl of salt. 

To make the gruel of rice flour, mix a spoonful of it 
smoothly with three of cold water, and stir it into a quart 
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of boiling water. Boil five or six minutes, stirring it con 
stantly. Season with a little salt and pepper, adding nut- 
meg and loaf sugar if liked. 

579. Waler Gruel. 

Mix with one spoonful of wheat flour, two of Indian meal, 
and cold water enough to make a thick batter. Stir it into 
a pint of boiling water, if the gruel is liked thick ; if thin, 
into more water ; boil about forty minutes, putting in a 
little salt and stirring it frequently. Take it off the fite, 
and add a little salt and butler, and pour it on small pieces 
of toasted bread. 

580. Barlei/ Water. 

Boil till soft two ounces of barley in two quarts of water. 
Pearl barley is preferred. Strain and mix it with enough 
currant jelly to give it a pleasant taste. 

If the jelly is not preferred, turn the boiled barley to two 
ounces of tigs or raisins, and boil all till reduced to one 

581. Caudle. 
To rice or water gruel made as above and strained, add 
half a wineglass of wine, brandy, or ale ; and season it wiih 
loaf sugar and nutmeg. 

582. Wine, Vinegar, and other Wkcys. 
Stir into a pint of boiling milk, two glasses of wine ; boil 
it one minute ; take it from the fire ; let it stand till the curd 
has settled ; then pour off the whey, and sweeten it with 
loaf sugar. Vinegar, cream of tartar, lemon, mustard seed, 
and alum whey, are all made in like manner. 

583. Arrow Root Custard. 
Stir well into a pint of boiling milk, a spoonful of arrow- 
toot mixed smooth with a little cqld milk ; boil it three or 
four minutes ; when cool, stir in two well-beaten eggs, 
sweeten it to the taste, and add a little nutmeg ; let all boil 
up once, stirring constantly ; then take it quickly from the 
fire, and pour into custard cups. Omitting the sweetening. 
ndtmeg, and eggs ; the arrow root, prepared as for custards. 
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584. Thorovghtvarl Bitters. 
Make a strong tea of thoroughwort ; EtTa,in it ; when 
cool, put to two quarts of it half a pint of French brandy, 
the peel of two or three fresh oranges, cut in small bits, and 
six bunches of fennel or smellage seed. Turn the tea and 
brandy on the peel and seed in a bottle, and cork it tight. 
The bitters will keep good a long time ; they are excellent 
for bilious complaints, and can often be taken when thor- 
oughwort tea will not suit the stomach. Put a wineglass 
of the bitters to a tumbler of water, adding a little sugar at 
the time of drinking them. 

585. Stomachic Tincture. 

Bruise one ounce of dried bitter orange peel, with two of 
Peruvian bark; steep them two weeks in a pint of proof 
spirit, shaking up the bottle once or twice daily. Let it 
remain quiet two days, then turn it off carefully inlo another 
bottle. A teaspoonful, in a wineglass of water, is a good 
tonic. 

586. Tapioca Jelly. 

Rinse four spoonfuls of tapioca thoroughly, covering it 
with cold water ; soak it live hours. Put a pint of cold 
water on the fire ; when it boils, mash and stir up the 
tapioca that is in water, and mix it with the boiUng water ; 
simmer all gently with a stick of cinnamon or mace ; when 
thick and clear, mix two spoonfuls of white sugar with half 
a spoonful of lemon juice, and half a glass of white wine ; 
stir it into the jelly ; add more sugar, if not sweet enough, 
and turn the jelly into cups. 

587. Moss Jelly. 
Steep Carragua or Irish moss in cold water a few min- 
*uteB, to extract its bit(er taste ; turn off the water ; to half 
an ounce of moss add a quart of fresh water and a stick of 
cinnamon. Boil it till a thick jelly; strain it, and season 
it to the taste with loaf sugar and white wine. This is 
highly recommended for consumptivo complaints, and is 
very nourishing 
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588. Sago Jelly. 

Soak four ounces of sago in cold water half an hour, 
after thoroughly rinsed ; pour it off; turn on a. pint and a 
half of fresh cold water ; soak it half an hour ; then boil it 
slowly with a stick of cinnamon, stirring it constantly. 
When of a thick consistency, add a glass of wine, and loaf 
sugar to the taste. Boil it five minutes, and turn it in«) 

589. Beef Tea. 

Boil a pound of fresh lean beef ten minutes ; cut it in 
small bits ; pour On a pint of boiling water ; let it ateep, 
where warm, half an hour ; then strain and season the tea 
with salt and pepper. This, though a quick way, ia not so 
good as the following, when the stomach can bear but a 
little liquid : — Cut the beef, quite free of fat, into small hits ; 
fill a junk bottle with them, cork it tight, immerse it in a 
kettle of lukewarm water, and boil it four or five hours. 
In this way, you obtain the juices of the meat unalloyed 
with water. A spoonful of this, is as nourishing as a tea- 
cup of the other. 

590. For the DyserUery, 

Bruise one ounce of rhubarb, two drachms of English 
saffron, two of cardamom seed, and a large nutmeg ; add to 
them a pint of best French brandy ; set the bottle, loosely 
corked, in a pot of cold water ; heat the water over a mod- 
erate fire quite hot, and keep it hot twelve hours, without 
boiling. It is then fit for use. Take, on going to bed, one 
spoonful — a teaspoonful for a child. 

591. For Weakness. 
Put to a pint of best port wine, one ounce of steel fibnga. 
and one ounce of cinnamon. Place the bottle twenty-four 
hours in the corner, oiYen sliaking it : — take in the day, 
three teaspoonfuls, one at a time. 

593. To pT^ent the Lockjav>. 

As this is often caused by treading on a naU or pin, and 

subsequent neglect — forthwith bind on a rind of salt pork. 

If the foot swell, bathe it in strong wormwood tea, and bind 

on another pork rind : — rest till healed. Or, soak the limb 
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well in warm lye, and apply a hot Indian meal poultice, 
wet with lye. Renew it when cold. 

593. For ike Ear Ache. 
As this is generally caused by a cold — steam tlie ear over 
hot herbs, bathe the feet, and put cotton wool wet with 
Bweet oil and paregoric into the ear. Or, best and safest; 
put the heart of a roasted onion, warm, into the ear, bathing 
the feet, and applying drafts. 

594. Infallible Cure for the Tooth Ache. 
Pulverize and mix in equal quantities, alum and common 
salt ; wet a small piece of cotton, and causing the mixture 
to adhere, place it in the hollow tooth. A sensation of cold- 
ness will be produced at first,which will gradually subside, 
and wiiii it, the torment of the tooth ache. As an approx- 
imation to a cm'e, apply a ginger poultice, on flannel, when 
^ing to bed. Some recommend the wetting of the flannel 
mhot vinegar. Hot tii'neg-ar applications are efiicaciona for 
removing pains in variety ; but they are hazardous. Very 
serious results have been caused by the application of vin- 
egar. If used at ali, use it with the greatest caution. 

595. For the Sick Head Ache. 
Erery other night, for a while, soak the feet on going to 
bed, in hot water half an hour, adding hot water occasion- 
ally during the time, so as to have the water hotter at the 
time of taking them out than when putting ihem in, to pre- 
vent the blood rushing back to the head. Hetiring imme- 
diately, drink a tumbler of hot strong ginger tea, and apply 
a stone jug of hot water to the feet. Some recommend the 
application of a hop poultice to the head, and the use of this 
prescription at any hour of the day. 

596. For the Heart-ache or HeaTl-bnm. 

For the one, keep a conscience void of offense:* forthe 
other chew magnesia or chalk. Or drink a tumbler of cold 
milk, 

597, Iceland Liverin(fl-t. 

Take one ounce and free it of all dust and alloy, by rub- 

■ fisli 8 lidj, " The romoiiy cannol «pply where the wlfo has a drunken ho? 
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bing it m cold water ; cover it with cold water, and steep it 
two hours ; then, bruise or cut it, and turn on boiling water, 
and 8t«ep it lliree or four days, an3 turn off the water by 
pressure. Put the liverwort inio a quart of fresh water, and 
reduce it by boiUng to about a pint. Afier strained and 
cooled, it is free from any bitter taste, and makes a thick 
mucilage. It is palatable, by adding sugar and lemon acid, 
or white wine, where wine may be used ; and it is an excel' 
lent demulcent nutriment in dysentery, consumption, and in 
convalescence from acute diseases, especially afiet the 
hooping cough, in which case its bitter need be but partially 
extracted. 

598. Bread Water. 

Brown thoroughly thin pieces of bread on both sides, 
without burning it, and turn boiiing water over it and let 
it cool. 

599. Cooling Drinks. 

Turn boiling water on preserves, roasted sour apples, or 
lemons sliced ; or boil lemon juice in sugar and water. 

600. Licorice, Flax-seed, Bonesel, Pennyroyal, Mint, Balm, 

and other Teas. 

Put the seeds or herbs into a pitcher ; turn on boiling 

water ; cover and set it near the fire till sufficiently strong. 

Mint lea is good for allaying nausea and vomiting. Seep, 194. 

601. For a Cut. 
For a slight cut, only put on dry linen lint, bandaging U 
moderately tight. Uniting the lips with an adhesive plas- 
ter, or by stiching, will make a cut heal more readily. In 
slight cuts, the lint need not be removed. In others, after 
two or three days, a plaster of basilicon, or some other 
salve may be needed. Apply the salve, spread on Imt, oi 
a tine rag, directly ; or over a thin dressing of dry lint. 

602. Madder Red, and Crimson Dyes. 
For one pound of goods, allow three ounces of alum, one 
of cream of tartar, and eight of madder. Bring to a scald- 
ing heat, three gallons of water in a brasa kettle : add the 
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Blum and tartar; let it boil ; then put in the goods, and boil 
them two hours. Take out and rinse them in clear water. 
Empty the kettle ; put in again three gallons of water ; add 
the madder ; (it may be tied up in a bag) rub it fine in the 
water ; put in the goodE, and let them remain one hour in 
the dye, which must not boil, but bo kept at a scalding heat. 
Keep the goods in motion, and when they have been in one 
hour, let iiem boil five minutes ; then take them out, stir 
and rinse them out well, without wringing, and dry them in 
the ahade. For a crimson dye, lake for each pound of 
goods, two and a half ounces of alum, and an ounce and an 
half of white tartar ; put them in a brass kettle with water 
enough to cover the goods ; boil them briskly a few min- 
utes ; then put in the goods, washed clean and rinsed in 
fair water. When the goods have boiled half an hour, take 
thein out without wringing, and bang them where they will 
coo! all over alike, without drying ; empty out the alum and 
tartar water ; put fresh water in the kettle, and for each 
pound of goods, put in an ounce of cochineal, powdered 
fine. After the water has boiled fifteen or twenty minutes, 
reduce it to a lukewarm temperature, by adding cold water ; 
then put in the goods and boil them an hour and a quarter. 
Take them out without wringing, and dry them in the 
ahade. Balm of Gilead blossoms, steeped in fair water, 
then slrained, make a pretty red dye for silks. The silk 
must be free of color, washed clean, rinsed, and boiled in 
the strained dye, with a small lump of alum. For faded 
fancy shawls and ribbons, use a carmine saucer, to color a 
fine delicate pink ; the directions come with the saucers. 

603. Blue Black Dye. 
Wet in strong suds a pound of goods, and wring them 
dry ; put into a thin cloth bag a pound of ground logwood, 
and put this into sufficient vinegar or sour cider, to cover 
the goods, and hang it where it will keep warm several 
hours, boiling it a few minutes at the last. Put in your 
goods, and let them remain in the dye two or three days, 
without boiling, airing them daily. Take your goods out of 
the warm dye, spread them evenly in the shade to dry, and 
then wash them out in strong suds. 
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604. Black Dye. 
Take for a pound of goods a pound of logwood. Soak 
the logwood in soft water over night ; boil it an hour, and 
strain the water. Allow for each pound of logwood an 
ounce of blue vitriol ; dissolve the vitriol in enough luke- 
warm water to wet the goods ; dip the goods in ; when sat- 
urated, turn the whole into the logwood dye. If the gooda 
are cotton, place the vessel on the fire, and let the gooda 
boil ten or fifteen minutes, stirring them constantly to pre- 
irent their spotting. For silk and woolen goods, do not boil 
the dye stuif. Only keep it at a scalding heat for twenty 
minutes. Drain the goods wiihout wringing, and hang them 
in a shady, but dry airy place. When dry, put tlie goods 
into scalding water, with one teacup of salt to three gallons 
of the water. Let the goods be' in it till cold, then hang 
them io dry, without wringing. Boiling hot suds is the best 
thing to set the color of black silk ; let it be in till cold. 
Soiiir milk is good lo soak goods in, to set a black dye. 

605. Slate Colored Dye. 
Boil sugar-loaf paper with vinegar, in an iron vessel, 
adding alum to set the color. This makes a good dark 
elate color. Tea grounds, set with copperas, also. For a 
tight slate color, boil in a brass vessel, white maple bark in 
clear waler, adding a little alum. The dye for slate color 
should be strained before putting in (he goods. They 
should be boiled in it ; then hung out to drain and dry. 

606. Yellow Dyeg. 
For a buff color, boil equal parts of common potash and 
anatto in pure soft water. When dissolved, take it from 
' the fire ; put in the goods when cool, first washed free from 
spots and color ; place them on a moderate fire, where the 
goods will keep hot till of the shade desired. To dye 
orange or salmon color, tie anatto in a bag, and soak it in 
warm soft soap suds, till so soft you can squeeze enougb 
of it through the bag to make the suds a deep yellow. Put 
in the articles clean and free of color, and boil them till of 
the shade you wish. Have sufficient dye to cover the 
goods, and stir them while boiling to keep them from spot- 
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ting. This dye will make a salmon or orange color, ac- 
cording to the strength of il, and the time the goods remain 
in. Drain them out of the dye, and dry them quickly in 
the shade ; then wash them in soft soap sud». Goods dyed 
in this manner should never be rinsed in clear water. 
Peach leaves, fustic, and saffron, all make good straw ot 
lemon color, according lo the strength of the dye. They 
should be steeped in soil fair water, in tin or earthen, and 
then strained, the dye set with alum, and a little gum-arabic 
dissolved in the dye, if you want to stiffen the article. 
When die dye stuff is strained, steep the articles in it. 

607. Green and Blue Dye for SaUs and Weolens.. 
To dye green, take a pound of oil erf vitriol, and pour it 
on half an ounce of Spanish indigo, that has been reduced 
to a fine powder. Siir them well together ; add a pea- 
sized lump of saifcratus, bottle it as soon as fermentation 
ceases, and you may use it next day. Make chemic blue 
in the same manner, using only half the quantity of Titriol. 
For woolen goods the East indigo answers as well as the 
Spanish, and is cheaper. This dye will not do for cotton 
goods, as the vitriol rots the threads. Wash the articles 
to be colored perfectly clean and free from color. If the 
color cannot be extracted by rubbing in hot suds, boil out 
and rinse in soft water, till entirely free from soap, as the 
soap wili spoil the dye. To dye a pale color, put to each 
quart of soft warm water that is to be used for the dye, ten 
drops of the above composition. To dye a deeper color, 
add more. Put in the articles without crowding, and let 
them remain in till sufficiently dyed. Keep the dye warm ; 
take the articles out without wringing, drain as dry as pos- 
sible, then hang them to dry in a shady airy place. They 
should be dyed in dry weather. Unless dried quick, they 
wilt not look nice. When perfectly dry, wash them in 
lukewarm suds, to prevent injury of the texture by the vit- 
riol. If you wish a lively bright green, mix a little of the 
above composition with yellow dye, 

608. Beautiful Pink Dye. 

Take three parts cream of tartar, and one of cochineal, 

nicfilv rubbed together. Tie a teaspoonful in a muslin bag ; 
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put this with a quart of boiling water ; dip in the articles 
to be colored, previovisly cleaned and dipped in a!um water. 
If wished stiff put in a little gum-arabic. 

609. Cold Soap. 
Mix twenty-six pounds of melted and strained grease, 
with four pailfula of lye, made of twenty pounds of white 
potash. Let the whole stand in the sun, stirring it fre- 
quently. In the course of the week, fill the barrel with 
weak lye. It is much easier than to make a lye of your 
ashes ; while quite as cheap, if you dispose of your ashes 



to the soap boiler 



610. Hard * 



t 



Dissolve twenty pounds of white potash in three pailfula 
of water. With twenty pounds of strained hot grease, mix 
the dissolved potash, and boil them till a thick jelly, which 
is ascertained by examining a little of it taken out and 
cooled. Take it off tlie fire, stir in cold water till it grows 
thin, then add to each pailful a pint of blown salt, stirring 
it well. Next day remove the lye, and heat it over a slow 
fire ; boil fifteen minutes, and take it off. Put in a little 
palm oil if you wish the soap of a yellow color, and pour 
it into wooden vessels. When cold separate it from the 
again, and cut it into bars. Place them in the sun a 
days to dry. 

61 1. Windsor Soap. 

To make the celebrated Windsor soap,^slJce the best , 
white bat soap as thin as possible, and melt it over a slow 
fire ; then take it off, and when lukewarm, add sufficient 
oil of caraway to scent it, or any other fragrant oil. Pour 
it into moulds, and let it remain live or six days in a dry 
place. 

612. Barberry, or Myrtle Soap. 

Diesolve two pounds four ounces of white potash in five 
qiuuts of water ; mix with it ten pounds of bayberry tallow ; 
boiTaU over a slow (ire till it turns to soap ; add a teacup 
of cold water ; boil it ten minutes longer ; turn it into tin 
moulds for a week or ten days to dry, first scenting it with 
ial oil that may be preferred. It may be used in 
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three or four weeks, biU is belter a year old ; is escelient 
for shaving, for chapped hands, and fur eruptions on the 
face. 

fll3. Potash Soap. Firsliale. 

Put into your soap barrel, sixteen pounds of cleail grcaso , 

sixteen of good potash ; acid ii pail of boiling watisr. Biir 

it thoroughly ; and add, daily stirring it several times, a 

pailful of cold or warm water every day, till full. 

614. Cosmetic Soap, for washing the hands. 
Take a pound of castile soap, or any other nice old soap ; 
scrape it line ; put it on the fire with a little water ; stir it 
to a smooth paste ; turn it into a bowl ; when cold, add 
some lavender water, or any kind of essence : beat it witli 
a silver spoon till well mixed ; thicken it with Indian meat, 
and keep h in small pots, closely covered ; exposure to the 
air will harden it. 

615. Superior Soft Saap. 
Cut in small pieces, a pound and a half of bar soap, into 
four quarts of rain water ; add four ounces of pure carbon- 
ate of soda ; dissolve them over the fire, and when dissolved, 
stir in one spoonful of salt : — very nice for woolens and 
calicoes. 



615, a. Potato -Yeasl Bread. 
Pat into the uaual quantity of yeast for four loaves, eight boiled 
mealy potatoes, mashed fine, adding enough water to make the 
' whole of yeast-consistency ; let it stand all night, where a little 
warm ; and then rub it through a colander into your flour — much 
improves the bread. 

615, S. Chicken Tea. 
Take off the skin and fat ; cut the fowl in small pieces, and 
boil it till very tender, adding a little salt. Some boil, with it, a 
little wheat Hour tied in a muslin bag. Skim olf the fat, if any, 



when done. 



615, c. 



h improved by boiling 
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OIC, Toexlract Tar, Paint, Grease, and Stains from Carpets, 
and the finest fabrics, without injury to the texture, or to the 
most delicate colors, — 



10 articles, n 
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617. To Preserve different kinds of Fri/it through the Winter. 

Take haul sound apples ; «ipe them dry, pack Ihem in tight barrels, pul- 
ling B layer of bran [o each of apples, so aa not to lei the auplea touch each 
other, and you may keep Ihem till June. Keep the banef in a cool place, 

over the top of a barrel of apples to preserve them. It dtavts the air from 
Ihem, and (hua prevents their decay. Do not let the moitar touch the apples. 
Lemons and oranges may be kept some months, by wropiiing such as ste per- 
fectly fresh in separate soft papers, and securing; them in glass jatSiOrper- 
feetly ti^t boies, packed in while sand dried several hours in the nven after 
baking. Cover cmk thickly, then cover the whole so. Close tl 
%ht, and keep it in a cool dry place. To keep grapes, pick ihnm 
day before quite dead ripe, reject the bad ones, lay the bunches i 
jar, sjirinklerDUndencha thick layer ofdiy bran so lh?y shall not tn 
other, put a think layer on the top, and Cork and seal ^a jar. By c; 
the extreme end of the stems, on ealine them, and placing the stems 
wins a few minutes, they will so imbibe the wine as to restore the, 

their formei freshness. To keep green grapes, gooseberries, curr^ — , 

plums, throughlhewinter,fill junk botllea with the fruit, set them in an oven 
six or seven hours alter hakbs ; when the fruit has shrunk, take from one 
bolde to fiU the others quite full. Cork and seal light. To make pies of 
them, put Ihem in a tin pan, cover thorn with boiling water, stew soft, and 
Bweolen them. To keep ripe whortleberries and blackberries, dry Ihem per- 
fectly in the sun, and tie them in bagsthiclt enough to ciclude the air. Treat 
Ihem like the green fruit when used. Ripe currants dried on the stem, pick- 
ed off, and put in hags, will keep traod for pies all winter. They make a nice 
lea lor fevers, especially the hemic. They aie excellent to txninleract the 
effects of opium. 

618. To make Tomato Ketchup, and to keep Tomatoes and Lima 

Beans through the Winter. 

To onii gnlbn of skinned tomatoes, put four spoonfuls of salt, four of blacV 

pepper, three of mustard, half antH«)iiful of nllspice, and eight pods of red 

pepper. All tlie ingredients should be marie fine, and simmeted slowly in a 
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«8in, IB eufficienl ahaip yinegar to have two quarts of ketchunafter 
ij it three or font houta and straining it through a wire sieve. Those 

This is superior to West India Kelciiup,is an eicellBnt remedy for dis- 
papsis, may be used in a week, but improves much by age. 

Bmoo^ ripe tomatoes may be kejit tresh through the winter, by packing in 
dry sand and keeping them in a cool dry place. 

Pack Lima beans in a cask, with alternate layers of tine salt ; pill a weight 
on them, cover and keep them where cool and dry. The later the poda arc 
gathered the tetter. 

619. Lemon Cilron. 

Turn water on nice fresh lemon peels, soak them till you can scraps all 
tiie white pulp oS, Ihen boil tliem till sofl. Freserie them with half their 
weight of sugar. They are a good substitute for citron. 



lo a quart of the leaves put in a pitcher, turn three pints of vjnegat; after 
standing a week, closely coveted, strain it ; and when clear, bottle, and cork 

621. A Cheap Water Filter. 

lay a thick bed of pounded charcoal on the bottom of n large common 

earthen floiver-pot, and over this lay a bed of fine sand about four inches 

622. To Prepare Rennet. 

Take the stomach of a calf as soon as slaughtered ; do not wash it ; hang 

It four or five days in a cool dry place, then torn it inside out. slipping off aU 

the curd with the hand ; put in sufficient salt with a little saltpetre, lay it in 

■ small alone pt, turn on it a teaapoonful of vinegar, sprinkle over '■ - "— -■ 

fili of salt, anj cover ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' * ■-■ ' "- 

inches square, put it 

of cold water, and one of rose brandy, si 



Iff a Dice 
If, add ill 



oughfot aquatt of milX. Well prepared, in ct 
than twelve months. Add, if necessary, mc 



stiluted forthe vinegar and water. The more common way is, to empty the 
stomach of its curd immediately after the calf is slaughtered, lo thoroughly 
sail it inside and out, and to let it lay ip salt one day, and then to slrelct It 
on a slick to dry. When dry Uyit a-^ay, and use a little bit as wanted. 

633. To clean Calfs Head and Feet. See page 15 

024. To Com Beef, and to " Salt in Snow." 
Put to each gallon of cold water one quart of reek salt, one ouncF af 8Bl^ 
pelre, and four ounces of brown sugar— (you need not boil itj—and put in 
your beef. As long as any salt remains undissolved, the meat will be sneet. 
If any scum rise, scald and skim the brine, and add more salt, saltpetre, and 
sugar. Huh a piece of meal over with a little gall, nn putting it intt the 
bnne. If the weather is bot,gash the piece to the bone, and put in salt. Put 
aflat stone or some weighton the meat, to keep it under brine, and covn the 
cask. Orlhus. allowingto every four gallons of water two pounds of brown 
■ugBT and sii pounds of salt, boil it about twenty minutes, taking off the icuDi 
■a it rises. The neit day turn it on your meat packed in the pickling tub. 
Pour off this brine, boil and skim it everylwo months, adding three oiincos 
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It dty, iKfore luroing 
uiB ijiuwe Dvet iL ijBi 11 eniireiy cover the meal ; add four gunces oi salt- 
petre. Place caurag lids over your salting tube, to Bdmit tlie air and exctiids 
fliea. For immediate use and for Aiup, vou need only tboroughly rub TiHir 
pieces of beef or mutton with dty salt, pfacii^ them in a c1ds«]v coTered tub 
and taming them doily. You may thus keep mullon and licef^ swoet six or 
eight weeks. 

" Sodinj-in mow ;— covet the boltom of a large clean tub four inches, with 
nicBsnow; Jay in your spare-ribs, fowls, Ac, cover each layer two or Ibtee 
inches, taking speciEd eate to fill snow into esery crack and cranny between 
the pieces and neit the tub, and stulFing the fowls with snow, and topping 
ilTwith alayer of snow tight pressed down. Cover your tub, and the colder 
ilslocation the better. The meat will remain as fresh and juicy sa when 
first killed, it will not freeze. The suow will not melt, unless tliere come 
a Jaiauirtf thaw, 

035. To Sail Pork. 

Fork is said not to be so good for salting fur having been kept fat all sum- 
mer. Cover the bottom of your barrel nilh coarse salt. Rock salt is Uie 
best. Put in your meat skin side down, patting a good layerof salt over each 
piece. If salted in the evening aft«r it is slaughtered, it will pack closer 
than after stiffening by long laymg. Make suliicient strong brine to quite 
.i /:! __. .1 z. ...:ii I.. -usiy)-_by dissolving salt in cold 



good as new for the neit year. If washed, nothing can be better for butter. 

626. Westphalia Hams — mode of earing them. 
Hangup your hams ten or twelve days — (tbe longer the tenderer and bel- 
ter if kept jwrTectly aweet)— then mix. for a comnHin sized ham. a teacup of 
blown a^t, a teacup of molasses, and one ounce of saltpetre ; lay the hams 
in a clean dry tub, tub them all over »ith the miiturc, and rub ihe bone ef- 
fectually. Turn and tub the hams daily, for lliree weeks, occasionally rub- 
bing on a liUle blown salt. Notbli^ can be better if rigtilty smoked. Use 
com cobs for smoking. Hickory and apple-tree wood are good. Do notheat 

637. Virginia Made of Curing Hams. 

Add salt to water so long as it will dissolve ; for every siitecn poands of 
hum, add to jrour pfckle two leaspoonfuls of salteratos, and two ounces of 
saltpetre, adding also a eallon of molasses to every hogshead of brine. Let 
the hams lie in this pickle three or four weeks. Smoke them from one to 
three months. To retain the juices, smoke with the hock downwards. 

638, Western Mode of Curing Hrnnt. 

Let thehama remain as for " Westphalia Hams," so long as they will keep 
sweet, after llie pork is cut out ; then tub around the lione of each bam a 
teaspoonful of saltpetre, and pack them in fine salt, half a bushel to live bnn- 
dmd weight. Let Ihem lay one month. (If they setlle, they are doing well. 
IT they rise, take them up^ and add more salt.) Then taking them out, rub 
with the hand all over the fleshy pan of the ham, a paste made of good ashes 
wetup with water — thus prepared, the flies will not trouble them. Smoke 
them, hock downwards. 
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careful of your fire. Put a few embera in 



630. To Piekle Salmon. 
PiU a lane half pint pf vinegar lo a quarl of liquor the Ush has been boiled 
In, and half anoaniw ofnhole black pepper — boil it, and pour it cold oiarlhe 
fi^ laid in a deep dish — a good way to dreaa the salmon after a dlnnet- To 
boil a salmon on purpose to pickle, it keeps better for not being scaled. 
Pour a little sweet oil over the lop of the pickle, and the salmon will keep 
good for iDontbs. 

631. To Pickle Shad. 
With a peck of rock salt and two quarts of blown, mil a pound of si 



With a peck of rock salt and two quarts of blown, mil a pound of sujsr 
<md four ounces of eaUpetre ; allow this prepsrulion for eve™ iwenty-fiVe 
shad. Put a layer of this at the liottmn of your barrel, then a layer of well- 
cleaned shad, with the skin down ; then another lajer of salt, sugar, and 
saltpetre, and thus till you get in all the shad. Place a siaooih fiat stone or 
some heavy weight oil the shad, lo keep Ihem under brine. If in the course 
of a week the JBico of the shad do tiot make sulBcient brine to cover litem, 
add a little brine. 

CSS. To Cure Herring. 

Where the location will admit of it; for family use, take your beef brine 
which is lellofyour winter's stock, U> Iha (ishitu place; select the lai^esl, 
and throw Ihem in dive — (the brine they drink beloce they die, has a wonder- 
fnl effect in preserving their juices.) Let them remain twenty-four hours ; 
lake them out, and lay Utem in a sloping position to drain, then pack them in 
n llarrel till full, wilh coarse alum salt and saltpetre, in altematB layers of 
Bait and fish, beginning with a layer of coarse alum salt, and taking care not 
lo Imiise Ae fish. Be liberal with your salt, in a few weeks, if ihey are not 
coreted with brine, make some and add. PutBCDverovenhem,andaweight 
to keep ihem under brine. When a year or two old, they are not inferior lo 

633. An Excellent Common Pickle for Ilams and Tongues- 

sueat or niolaasea. an ounce of aallpetre, and an ounce of allspice ; scald, 
ekim, and cool it. Turn it on the meat, the meat first having been nibbed 
over with fine sah and lain two days. Let the meat remain in the pickle from 
two lo four weeks, turning it daily. Canvas ot cuaiae calico bags are good 
for keeping meat afier it is smoked. Dip Ihe hags several times in stroi^ 
brine, and dry then; before putting it in, or put it in and then whilfiwash 
tliebags, 

634. To Try Lard and Tallow. 
Laid tries easier the day the poriiis butchereu. It need not then be wasli 
ed, except where stained. Cut it into pieces ; put it in an iron pot with a 
very little water to prevent burning ; boil it slowly over a moderate fire, stir* 
rinait occasionally to prevent burning, till the scraps are quite blown ; strain 
it through a coarse cloth, spread over a colander, into your lard tub—what 
you want for your nicest without squeezing the strainer — then squeeze tlie 
loraps as dry as possible. Use the last strained firel, aa it will not keep so 
long as ihe first. Keep your lard covered in H cool dry place. Some salt Ihs 
lard while trying, olhers do not. The laller keeps equally well with ihe 
Baited. The scraps are nice for eating. Tuibw IS tried in the same way. 
It should lie where perfectly cool and drj- several days, and he stirred iieJbre 
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trying. Some prefer having the lard lay a day or two before tiring it. ft 

635. To Manage Beeg. 

The best mode known Id the writei, is !o malie Ihe bees a convenient anug 
liUle bed^room near your own. In the end of your dwelling-hiiuseT or in any 
of your out-buildings, make them a room with a number of shelves, having a 
door for entry at pleasure ; plaee a hive on one of tjie ^Ives ; on [he lop of 

from die 'main hive, and which may be removed when full. They will sus- 
pend the comb to tlie shelves when all elseie full. Make an opening throi^ 
the outside of the building for the convenience of the bees going in and out. 
Among others, the Htiler would take the liberty of referring to a Mr. Bta- 
man, of Worcester, Mass. as having a good apiary of the kind described. See 
others also in Chester. In this way there is but little danger of a colony's 
being robbed on account of their weakness. As these little fellows are occa- 
sionally pugnacious, and seem impelled by a kind of siniullaneoua family 
impulse to make an assault upon their peaceable neighbors, the assailants 
may be identified at their own homes, by the sprinkling a little flour over 
them while in the act of robber? and murder abroad. But it is beyond the 
art of nian to mediate a truce. You must either take op the hive attacked, 

The chance for the assailants to'&U, on the battle Held, is small. 

636. To Make Cream. 



637. Yeasi of Cream of Tartar and Salmratas. 

with 'the flour, 1 „ .... 
thoroughly kneaded, place it in j 
tiread will be tender and of the i 
same way by adding a little shorlenmg. 

638. Tariariic Acid Yeast. 

Tartaric acid may he used in all cases for cooking, where an acid is 
wanted. It imparts no olher taste than that of pure acidity. In connectioa 
with salasratuH or soda, it makes a very quick and convenient yeast, for 
raising bread and biscuit of all kinds ; for crust ; and for griddle cakes. 
Use equal quantities of each. For dmgh, put in a leaspoonful of salieiatus 
loaquait of Gour. Then mould it up, putting in a teaspoonful of the acid. 
Let It stand fifteen or twenty minutes, anil bale. For griJdle eaka, stir in 
eciu(d proportions of salseraius and acid, [lutling in the acid last, and immo 
diately before cooking. 

639. Gardener Flrmr Pudding. 

Pul a pint and a half of flour in a pan ; add four well beaten eggs, a quart 

of milk, and two teaspoonfuis of salt. Beat all Wgelhet till tborou^T 
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flitter, adding aliiila 
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640. WhoTtieherry Pudding. 

Allow a quait of bemes to siiteen spoonfuls gf flour; wnsh and spread 

the berries m a dish, gradually stir in half the flour, taking care nnt to mash 

of Ihe flour^ and milk enou^to make a iiatler as ttiiuk as 'for pancakes. Put 
il in a bag well flouted Into boiling water, and boii it an hour and a quarter. 

641. Custard Pudding. 
Take a quart of milk, eight eggs, and eighlcen spoonfuls of fionr. Take 
enough of the milk to wet up smooth the flour; turn on the remainder gtad- 
ualiy, stirring it constantly, and if boiling hot the better ; add tiie eggs well 
beaten when a little cool, and a little aali, and stir all well together. Bake 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

643. To Fricassee Eggs. 
Boil six eggs Ave minutes ; lav them in cold water, peel them carefully, 
dredge themlightly with flour, beat one egg perfectly light, dip in the haid 
eggs, mil them in bread croms. seasoned with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
coveting them well, then letting them stand awhile to dry ; fiy Ihetn in boil- 
ing lard, ani) serve them up with an; kind of rich well-seasoned graiy, and 
gsmiak with crisped parsley. 

643. Cold SmeEl Sauce /or Puddings. 

Rub equal quantities of butter 
foim it into a lump, set it in a coo 
meg over it. Curianl jelly may bi 

644. Buckwheat Cakes. 

Turn on to three cups of flour and a teaspoonfol of salt, enough hot water 
to make a thin hatter. When lukewarm, add a spoonful of yeast, and setit 
in a warm place to rise. In the niomii^add a teaspoonful of salisratus in a 
teacup of Iwt water. If mixed in the evening, and it rise loo fast.setthe 
batter in a cool plaoo through the night. Some of the same batter may ba 
reserved ibr the next lime. 

645. CAcap Mountain Pound Cake. 

To one egg iind four ounces of butter, well beiiten together; add at«a- 
spoonful of ullspicB ; half a teaspoonful of pepper; pint of molasses ; tea- 
apiionful of salieratus, dissolve.' ■ ' "■ ■ —' ' """' 



646. Noodles for Soup. 

Thicken two eggs with flour, adding a little salt, till stiff enourii to roll 
out like piecrust; sift flour over it; do up the sheei m folds, sifting flour 
oier each ; then shave it into very fine strings, and boil them in your soup 
fifteen minutes, 

647. To Clarify Sugar. 

Put to three pounds of sugar a pint of water ; add the white of one egg 
*bU bealan and miied with half a pint of water. Boil all till Uie team rues, 
«el it off the Are till it falls, then skim it. 
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. To make Wheat Starch. 



Wash a peck of gocw 
leaun: ciiange the wait; r daily lo jircvenl Us luipltasant smell; i 



tub, let the while snbalBnoR settle, turn off Iho water, ,, ,.„„,^ „„, „ 

well, and let it settle ; do this daily, till the water turns olf perfectly clear. 
Put the alarch in B, bag, and set it in the sun a fan days ; then lake It out, 
and dry it on platters, 

649. To make Potato SlarcA. 
Wash perfectly clean half a bushel of nice polaUws. grale them, wash the 
pulpthotoughly, rinsing and atramiog It Ihrough a sieve ; stit it well, and tutu 
off Ihe water after the starch hus eeilled. Add new water; neil day stir 
well, let settle, and turn off the water again, and ihua till the water turns off 
clear, adding a little bluing to the last. Collect and dry the starch. 

650. To prepare Starch for Vse. 

Wet your starch gradually with cold water till it will readily pour, nibbitw 
It perfectly smooth wilh a spoon ; stir it into hoiUng water, and let it boil five 
with'aZlafet'sSm^um'il"* "' '"' '" * '""^ 'pe™a™ti,or stir it 

Poland starch ia made in the same manner. Muslins, to look clear and 
nine, should be clapped di7 while the starching is hot, tfien folded ina very 
damp cloth Idl quite damp before ironing. Isinglass is a very delicaie starch 
for line muslins ; also rice. Soma add a very little fine salt to stareh. 

651. While AppU Sauce. See Nos. 503 and 515. 

Pare and quarter tart apples ; put to them enough water to prevent their 

burning, and lioil till perfeolly lender. Sweelen with sugar, and season wilh 



. . .. — -,, cakorf 

boilins water, and let it remain till they are dissolved. Add two ounces of 
Ihe oil of origanum, and, when mdk warm, a little salt. 

653. Ox Marroin Pomade. See Nos. 722, 853. 
Simmer 10 ozB.oi-marmw. Strain it on 10 ozs. castor oil. Beat logetNer 
till while as cream ; if for hours the betler. Add ounce and half essential 
oils for perfume. Brandy and castor oil also good for the hair. 

854. To Preserve Herbs. 
Gather them nn a dry day, just before blusaoming ; suspend thorn, tied in 
bunches, in a diy airy place, with the blossom end downwards ; wrap Ihe 
medicinal ones, when perfectly diy. '" paper, and keep them from the air. 
Pound fine and sifl the leaves of such as are to be used in cooking, and keep 
the powder in corked bottles. 

655. To preserve Vegetables through the Winter. 

Keep succulent vcsetnblea in a damp, shady, cool place. Protect poto. 

toes, tumlM, and aimilar vegetaljles from the air and frost, hy bnrying them 

It is also aaid that sweet potatoea will keep months thus,— packed in boimi 
of dry sand, exposed to the influences of smoke. 
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006. Superior Wriiing Ink. 

of coaraeiy-powdered Aleppo ga[<a, aii of chipped logwood, five of 
p\a.le of jfon, five ofgum-atabic, andlwo of dry Muscovado augar. 

657. Indelible Ink for Marking. 
Dtnaolve two diochme of tunar-caustic and half an ounce of gum' 
8 gill of rain waiet ; dip the pan lobe matked inalronasalKralnawal 



it QULte smooth when dry ; mark and plaof 
MskemarkingrediDlihyr"'--^ ' 



powder haK an ounce of vemul- 
oil to make the ted ink of lie same consistency as the black. 

658. Black Ball. 

MelJ togelhsr, slowly, ten ounces of baybeirj tallow, five of beeswax, and 
one of motion tnllo". After melled, :ir)d enou^'h iiory or lampilack tfl give 
it when polished, a good black gloss. Stif all well toiielher, and on taVinK it 
from the fire, add a glass of spirit, 

659. Liquid Blackins. 
Mis and stir well together four ounces of iTOr)--blacli, sii gills of vinegar, 

660, Files.— Worm. (iTir O.ildren.'^ 
For tlie Fifcj, roast, pukerlie, and mi i the sole of aa old shoe viiWaA at 
01 manow, and apply it. For Worms, brown, pulverize, and mil egg-shella 
Willi molasses. Gife tesiSpDonfnl night and morning. 

661. Cement for Corked Bottles. 



I of shellac, fourof Spanii 



make them air li^t. Some ui 



663. Cementfor Broken Glass, China, or Earthenware. 
Ruh the etlgea of the broken vessel with the beaten while of an egg; lie 
finely powdered quicklime in a muslin bag, and sift it thick over the egg ; 
niaich and bind the pieces together, and let them remain bound several weeks, 
Tliis is a cement for all kinds of crockery but thick heavT glass. ware, or coans 
eiirthen. The former cannot be cemented— for the laUer use white paint. 
Paint the broken edges, match and bind them tight together, letting them 
remain till (he punt is dry and hard. Hilk is it good cement Match the 
pieces, bind them tight together, put the ware in cokl milk, boil the milk half 
an honr, take it from the fire and let the crockery remain till the milk is cold. 
Keep the eroctety bound several weeks. The Chinese mode of mending 
broken china ia to grind flint ^ass on a painter's stone, lill it becomes an im- 

Kilpalile powder, and then to beat it with the white of an egg lo a froth, and 
y it on the broken edges, and match and bind them, and let them remain 
some weeks. It is said to be impossible to break the ware where Ihiu 

663. Japanese Cement, or Rice Glue. 

Boil gently rice flour mised to a wioodi paste, with cold water. It is far 

■nore tranaparcnt and smooth than wheat llour poate, and answers the same 
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« high potiab made of it- Poland atrirch is a fine cemenL for pasliisg laren 
of paper or fancy artjclcg- 

664. Alabaster Cement. 
Melt B pound of while bees' wai and a pound of main, and slrew over it 
gently thtse nuarlers of finely pulverized alabaster. Stir all well together, 
and knead it in water, lt> thoroughly incorporate the maaa. The alabaatei, 
when mended, ahould be beMcd ; heat the cement also an applymg il. Join, 
bind together, and let it remain a week- It is a very strong cement. 

605. Iron-ware Cement; and To mend cracks inStwesaudFipet. 
' Stic into the white of egga beaten to a fr< 
U> ladiB a consistent paste, nnd then stir ii 

paste. Fill the cracks of iron-wate with ti _.. . ___ 

some weeks. Mend cracks in stoves and pipes, by applying a paste of wood- 

660. To renew Stale Bread and Cake. 
Fill a brc^ steamer about half full of water, and lay the old bread on it, 
and put it on the fire, where it will steam the bread thirty or forty minutes ; 
then wrap tko bread in a towel, and let it remain till dry. Old dry bread may 
Ibns be made moist and good. Aa a substitute for a steamer, soak die bread 
m cold water till it has absorbed enou^ water to be moist throughout j then 

pieces of bread Bra put in the oven forseseralhiiurs after baiting, and raaked, 
they will keep good a long time. Heavy sour bread, in this way, may be 
made into tolerably good cakes and pudding, if enough salsratua be used to 
correct the acidity. Rich cake, that has wme or brandy, will keep good sev- 
eral months in cold weather, if kept cool and dry. When it is to be eaten, 
put it in a cake pan and set it in a bake pan that has half a pint of water in 
It; put on the bake pan cover, and let the cake bake till henled very hoi. 
Let it get cold before cutting. 

667. To Pol Cheese. 
Cheeae that has begun to mould, may be kept from becoming more so, if 
treated thus: — cut olT the mouldy pari, then grale it, if the cheese be dry. If 
not, pcund it fine in a mortar, crust and all. To each pound, when line, put 
a spoonful of brandy, mil it well with the cheese, press it tight in a elean 
alone pot, and lay a paper wet in brandy on the top. Cover the pot tight, 
and keep it in a cuel dry place. Dry piecea of cheese may bs potted in the 

668. To preserce Cheese from Insects. 
Cover the cheese, while whole, with a flour paste ; wrap a cloth round il, 
and cover that with paste ; keep the cheeae in a cool dry place. Cheese ' 
with insects, if kept til! cold weather, wilt be free of them. 

669. To freshen Salt Butler. 

it an hour, and then work it like new butter; woiking in a little white sugar 
improves it. It ia aaid lobe as good as new butter. A bil of new salt bultei 
maybe quite freshened, bv working it in cold water, and repeatedly ehanginj 
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670, To Extract the Eancidily of Butter. 
Take B little for immediBte use, aViova>% two teaspnonfuls of Balnnto* 

mil U well wiih the salEemua water, let it lie till cold, tlieu lajie it off can- 
fully, and work a teaspoonfulofaalt iaio it. Tlius nlanaged it does very wdl 
for cooking. 

071. To pot Butter for Winter. 
Into six pounds of new-msdc huUer, work tlie mijiture of a spoonful of 
powdered white sugar, one of salt, and one of iiahp«tre. When you haie 
finished putting down your butter, in a atone pot, cotet it H'ith fine salt, put 

air. Some prefer pottini huUet in brine :— make the brine erf the sataiew 
niahed for the butter, add half a spoonful of saltpetre to two gallons of brine, 
< mads by turning boiling water on the salt. Put it to the butter when cold, 
and lei it cover the butter. Another method— free the butter entirely of the 
buttermilk; work, it up quickly with about half an ounce of salt to the pound; 
let it lay one day or longer; best well together fouronnces of salt, Iwoof loaf 
sugar, Mid a quarter of su ounce of saltpetre, and woik the mixture Ihoiougbly 
into the butter, allowing half an ounce for every ponod, Padi it in iaia or 
tubs, and place a layer of the miitute in folds of thin muslin, stitching it 
loosely and placing it neatly ovei the lop, 

672. To preserve Cream for Steamboats or Sea Voyages 
Mil fresh rich cteam with half its weight of loaf sugar ; cotk it tight in 



673. To keep Eggs till 17tk of June, or for Christmas. 
luy eggs for family use when cheapest ; put tiiem into two gallona of 
ier, miied with half a pint of salt and half a pint of unsUcked lime. Make 



674. To prepare Fat for Shortening. 

^ngealed drippings of roast meat, or ^e fat of boiled meat, the 
nent \ slice the fat, adding any scraps of fat from broiled meat 
: melt it slowlv. and strain it. When lonEealed into a batd 

J^ti'lule "ot Ltd" The fa^of '^mki 'meatsTh^uld i^t b™^t m^re 
iree days in summer, and seven in winter, without being tried. Ham 
loiled in fresh waiet and clarified, does very well io fry in. And mut- 






675, Directions for Washing While Cotton Goods. 
Turn boiling waier on table cloths, and all while clothes stained by coffee 
or fniil, before putting them in Boap suds, and let Ihein lay till the water is 
cold, then rutd)mg out the stains. I'be stains n ill-be irremovably set, if pat 
into soap sud). Table elotha will be less liable to stain if always tuiaed in 
fluD Haicb water, as that prevents the penetrating of stains. Put veij diitV 
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Rivea labOT: — Soak clothes in lukewarm soap suds, tfverfditly, overnight: 
put a spwmrnl of sails of soda, and a pint of soft soap, to ever; three pails of 



Before nutting the dothea in water, 

beseenafieralliawet. Wash them in mildly warm «. , __ 

clean them as well as hgt suds, with lesa injuiy to the colors. Use soit soap 
lor yellonahtidBS, but for no other; and do not rinse in fair water. Rinse 
other colors in fair waWr, and dry them in the shads. If calicoes mcline to 
fads, set the colors by washing them in lukewarm water, with beef's ^11, 
allowing a teacup for every four or fi7e2allons of water. No aoap is required, 
tuileas the clothes are very diny. 'ITieii wash them in tepid suds, odor 
being rubbed out in beefs gull water. Rinae them in fair water. Beef "a 
gall can be kept several months, by boHling it tight, and putting in a littla 

water may be saved through the whole week, or potatoes may be sliced and 

boil the dothes in strong hard aoap suda about ten minutes, turning and 

KsBing them in the Buds, and then to rinae them in attong bluing water. — 
e Mowing mode is said to set colors, so they will not {a& by after wash- 
n^. — add three gills of aall to four quarts of boUing water ; putm thecalicoea 
perfectlj' clean, and let Ihem remain till the water is cold. A little alum a^ 

pink, and red. All calicoes but black, look better for slarohiog. li/j, will 



. .^ ._ , vent white flannels shrink- 

ing, wa^ them in bard aoap suds, without rubbiug any soap on them ; nib 
them ont in another suds, wring tiicm out, put them in a clean tub, pour on 
boiling water to cover them, and let them remain till the watei is cold. A 
litlie Indian in the boiling water improves the looks of the flannels. Colored 
woolens that incline to fade, wash with beet 's gall and warm water, before 
putting them in soap suds. Colored pantaloons look well washed with beef '« 
gall and fair warm water, and pressEd on the wrong side while damp. 

678. To remove Ink, Fruit Stains, and Iron Mould. 
Moisten the soiled part with cold water, then place it over the amoko of 
burning brimstone. Or wet the spots in milk, and covet them with aalt, before 
waahing the garments. Of dip ink stains in hot tallow. 

679. To remove Stains from Broadcloth. 
Take an ounce of fine ground pipe clay, mii it with twelve drops of aloo- 

with alcohol, whenever you wish lo remove any ataina.and rub it on them. 
Let it remwn till dry, then mb it off with a woolen cloth. 

t, and Woolen Ooois. 
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boitrs, Ihen rub it between the hands. It will crumblB an 



681. To extract Black Stains from Scarlet Woolen Goods. 
Mi* laitario wiiK Hater, lo give its pleaaanl scid, saturate liie alaina — (do 
not touch the vmsoiled part)— rinse the stains in fair water immediatelj. 
Weak salaeratus water wdl temore stains caused by acids. 

683. Toe; 

Salts of ammonia, mixed with Ume, will remove viine stains from silk; 
clear ammonia, alcohol, and apirila of turpentine, will all remove stains from 
colored silks. Durable or common ink spots may be removed, by saturating 
Ihem witii lemon juice, nibbing in salt, and then pUoiiKthem where the sua 

BB fast as it dries. Nitric acid is a good substitute, when lemon acid cannnl 
be had. Remove iron mould in ^e same way. Mildew and most other 
Btaini can be removed by rubbing on aofl aoap and salt, and placing the slain 
■where the sun will ahine on it, hot. Use the remedies in warm, clear wea- 
Iher. when the aun is hot. Sulphuric acid, diluted with water, is effectual 
in removing fruit stains. Do nut have it so strong as to eat holes ; rinse in 
salnratns, then in fair water. Soak colored cotton ink stained goods in tepid 

6B3. To extract Grease from Floors, Silks, Woolen Goods and 

Paper. 
Rub floor grease spots with gtrona salscstus vrater mixed with sand. And 
on those of goads ai^ paper, grate French chnlk very thick ; {common chalk 

moderately hot iron, not acorehing hot, and let it remain till cool. If the 
grease is not entirely removed, repeat the application of the brown paper and 

084. To cleanse Silk Goods. 
Rub on silk cushions, or silk coverings to furniture, dry bran, with a woolen 
cloth, till clean. Remove grease spots and stains as fay preceding receipla. 
Extract the spots of silk garments before washing. Use ban] soap for all 
otijra but yellow ; for yellow, soft soap is best. Beat tiie soap in hot water 
till perfeclly dissolved, then add just enough cold wat«r to make it tepid ; rub 
the Bilks in it till clejin ; take Ihem out without wringing, and rinse them in 
fair tepid water. Rinse them in another water — and for crimsons, bright 
yellows, and maroons, add enough sulphuric acid to the water to give it an 
■cid taste. To restore the colors of the different shades of pink, put a little 
vinegar or lemon juice in the second rinsing water. For scarlet, use a boIu- 
Uonof tin; for. purples, blueB, and other shades, nse Baheralua; and for olive- 
greens, dissolve verdigris in the rinsing water. Rinse fawn and browns in 
pure water ; dip the silks up and down in the rinsing water ; take them out 
wilhonl wringing, and dry them in the shade ; fold them while damp ; let 
them remain for the dampness to strike through all parts of them alike, and 
^enput them in a mangier. If you have none, imn ihem on the w-iongside 
with an iron onlr hot enough to smooth them. A little isinglsas, «- gum- 
to Bliffenlhem. The water in which pared jmtatoes have been boiled, is an 
excellent thing to wash black silks in. It stiffens and makes them of aglossj 
Uank Beef's gall and leoid water am nice for restoring luBty silks ; and 
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fonip «ud5 answers very well. The silks look bolter not to be rinsed in clear 



685. To clean SUk and Woolen Shawls. 
Pare and grale raealj potalges, and put to apint ofthe-pulp two quarts ot 
cold water. Oo standins five hours, strain it llirougli a sipve, nibbing an 
much of the potato through as possible. JLet (he strainedNvater stand to 
Eettie ; wlien jierfectl; clear, turn the watec off carefully from the dre^a ; 
spread a dean white cotton shoct on a clean tablet ^ay on tho shawl le be 
cleaned, and pin it tight. Dip a sponge that has never been used, in the 
potato water, and rub the shawl with it till clean ; rinsa Uie shawl in clean 
water, with a teacup of salt lo a pailful of water ; spread it on a clean level 
place, where it will dry rerj quick. If suspended to dry, the colors are apt 
to run 'and make the shawl streaked. Fold it np while damp, let it lay half 
an hour, and nut it in ■ mangier } or wrap it in a clean while cloth, ntia put 
it under a we^t, and let it remain 1^1 dry. Greaae spots, if any, should b« 
extracted before washing the shawl. 

666. Carpets. 

Take up and shake caniets that are in constant use, three or four times a 
year. The dirt underneath wears them out very fast, Sltavi' spread under- 
neath prevents their wear. To prevent moths, take up your carpets once a 
year, it but little used Sprinkle black pepper, or totiaeco under jout car- 
pets to protect them from moths. When ireed of dust, remove the grease 
spots ; if soiled so as to need cleaning all over, spread them on a clean floor, 
and rub pared and gt''*'' '^™ potatoes on them with anew broom. l«t 
them lay till peifectly dry, before walking on them. Some use beefs gall 
fnr cleaning carpets. Wash cfniui cerptta in salt and water, and wipe them 
with a clean dry cloth. Some say, scour them with sand and water and a 
little hard soap. 

697. To renovate Sitsty Italian Crape. 

Diasolre in half a pint of skim milk and water an inch square of glue ; 
take it Irom tLe (ire. rinse the crape in vinegar to clean it, llien to stiffen it', 

Sut it in the glue miTCture. wring it, clap it dry, and smooth it with a hot iron, 
rat laying a paper over it. Saturate rusty crape by dipping it in gin ; ctap 
it diy, and smooth it with a moderately hot iron. Italian crape can be dyed 

688. To dean Light Kid Gloues. 

Bnb them smartly with India rubber, mf^esia, or moist bread. If soileil 

beyond thus restoring.sew up the lops andmb them witha decoction of saf- 



689. To clean Mahogany and Marble, and to reatore Mahogany 
Varnish. 
TJae no soap on them ; wash Ihein in falrwater, and nib them till diy witn 
a clean soft cloth, A little sweet oil. rubbed on occasionally, gives them a 
polish. Rub furniture with a cloth dipped in oil ; then, with a clean cloth, 
till dry and polished. Rnlibing ivith sweet oil will restore the spots from 

tnay be removed, by rubbing them with a warm flannel dipped in spirits of 
turpentine. Hemove ink spots by rubbing them with a woolen cloth, dipped 
in the oil of vitriol and water. Be careful to touch only the spots nith the 
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ritrio! Rinse ihem with salsratua nUec, and then with fntrwater ltd 
rairf. blolling paper wil! eitrBct the ink, if rolled up, Hnd ralibed hard on the 
KpoU- Mahognny fuiniture may be beautifully pulishcd thus :— fub it with 
eoWdrmwi linsted oil; wipe off the oil, and polish by rubhing smsrlly with a 
elcRn dry cloth. And marble may he cleaned Ihns :— pimnd, yery fine, a 
little stone blue with four ounces of whiting; mix them with an ounce of 
soda dissolved in a little wBler, and four ouncvs of soft soap : boil all Hfieen 
minutes over a slow fire, carefully stirrine it. When quite hot, lay it on the 
marble nilh u brush, aoii let it remain half an hour; wash it off with warm 
water, flannel, and a acrubbii^ brush, and wipe it dry. Some clean alabas- 
ter and all fcinda of maiiile, ly miiing pulreriied pumice stone with verjuice, 
letting it remain several bonis ; then dipping in a perfectly clean sponge, and 
rubbing the marble till clean. Rinse it off with fair water, and rub it dry 

6i)0. To dean Knives and Forks. 
Use finely powdered Bath brick to remove rust, and to polish sleel men 
sils. Rub knives nn a board with nthickleather cover over it fasleiieddowa 
tight, applying a Cork dipped in the poivder, and moistened if they are spotted. 
Ijo nol wot them, ordy wipe them with a dry cloth. Wipe the handles with 
& cloth rather damp, to make them smooth ; do not touch Ine blades, as it wil] 
tamiahthem. It will yellow ivoiy handles to dip them in hot water. If 
yellow rub them with sand paper. If Bath brick does not remove rust from 

remain a day, and then rub it off with quicklime. Clean Ihorouf^hty sleel 
utensils that are not in constant use ; rub them over with sweet oil, and 
exclude the air liy a wrapper of bjown paper— wrapping each knife and fork 
■eparaiely. 

691. To polish Brass, Silver, and Britannia Utensils. 

Kp a cloth moistened with spirits, {oil will do,} into pulverized rotten 

silcy cloth. WhenbraiisuKnsilsatenot in use, thoroughly clean them with 
rotten Btone and oil, wrap them up tight loeiclndethe air, and keep them in 
a dry place. Pblish siliw with whiling or chalk pulveriied. If spotted, mb 
the chalk wet on the silver, and let it remain till dry ; then rub il off and 
potiib with n clean dry cloth. Hot ashes will remove spots which chalk will 
not. Rub BritaiaJa, if spotted, with a flannel cloth dipped in sweet or Un- 
seed oil. anil then wash it in soap suds and wipe dry, Polish by nibbing 
over, with a clean dry cloth, whiting, or chalk. 

693. Cautions relative to Brass, Copper, and Glared Earthen 
Utensils. 

Many lives have been lost in consojuence of carelessness in the use of 
these utensils. Thoroughly cleanse with suit and hot vinegar, brass and 
copper, before cooking in them ; and never suffer any oihi or acid substance, 
»aer cooked, to coot or remain in nay of them. 

693. To dean Stoves and Stone Hearths. 
Put on Tsmished stoves several coala of varnish in the summer, to have it 
ret hard before used. Warii them in warm water without soap, and rub a 
little oil on them occasionally. It wit! make ^em look nice, and prevent 
the varnish wearing elT. Black stoves that have never been Tamistied, with 
black lead and British lustre. It will not answer if ihey have been varnished. 
Nil them with cold waler to a paste, rub it on the stoves, and let the nasto 
remain till quite dry ; then rub the stoves with a dry, stiff, flat brush, till 
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cleau and yoliahsd. To preserve ihe color of freestone hi 
in water without any soap, nib on Iheia while damp, pul 
let it remain till dry, and Ihfn rub il off. If stained, rub 

»oap, or dilute il with water. Use redding for brick he. 
thin hoi siaroh and milk. 

694. To remove Putty and Paint from Wini 

Pat nalsuralus into hot water till ver; elioiig \ saturate 

d»ub«ilhit;letil remain till neatly dry; then rub it off h 

eloeh. Whiting is good to remoPe it. SalarBtus water i 

puttj while green, on the glass. 



696. To temper Earlhen^ware. 
Boil earthen-ware that is uaed for baking, (before using it, as it will be less 
liable to crack,) covering it with cold water, and then heating it gtadually. 
Let it remain in till tbe water has cooled, 

697. To temper New Ovens and Iron-ware. 

lid as soon as the wood is removed. Do not iise it for bahine till it has been 
heated the second time. It will never retain its heat well, unless Um.- 
ptred in this way. Heal new flal-imna half a day also, before using them, 

liable to crack, if heawd gradually five or sIj hours, and then cooled slowly 



Bub a feather dipped in oil round the sK 
bottle; place the mouth of the .bottle lowaidi 
When warm, strike the bottle lightly on b 
irooden inslrumcnt, and take out the slo;>pli 
piocess. By perseverance, you will ultim: 

699. Lip Salve. 

Dissolve a small lump of white sugar in a spoonful of rose-matcr, (or com. 
mon wMer,) and simmer with it eight or ten minutes, two spoonfuls of sweet 
oU, and a piece of speimaceti of the sizo of half a butternut, and turn aU into 

700. Cold Cream. 

Put into a close vessel two ounces of tbe oil of almonds, half an ounce of 

boilin|water, and when melted, beat the ingredients with rose-water till cold 
Keep It in a tight boi, or wide-mouthed bottle. 

701. To prevent the formafion oj a Crust in Tea Kettles. 
Keep an oyster-ehell in your tea kettle. By attracting the stony partir4e( 
lo itoeu, it wUl prevent the formation of a otust. 
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703. Preseniattves agaiiuit the devaslatiim of Moths. 

'r«ke woolen and fur gaments not "orn, Ule in Ite spring, and put ti^CB 

in a chest with some camphor gum. Spenaacai is hau Tobacco and ccdof 

lAipe are a gpod preventive. When moths get into garmenls, hang them in 

■ ctuBt, place a pan of coals in it, and make a strong smoke of tobacco. 

703. To cleanse Vials and Pie Plales. 
Cleanse bottles that have had medicine io them, by putting ashes in each. 
immersLna ibem in cold water and then healing the water gradually tiUil 
boils. After boiling an hour, let them remain in the «.aler t,U itiscold. 
Wash Ihcm in soap suds, and rinse them till clear in fair water. Fie plates 
that have been long used for baking, are apt to unpart an unpleasant taste 
on account of the rancidity of the butter and lard, imbibed. Put them in a 
brass kettle, with ashes and cold water, and boil tiiem an hour. 

704. To makt Sugar, or Honey Vinegar. 
Dissolve one part of sugar with seven of water moderately warm ; put it 
in a cask ; stir in a pint of yeast to eveiy eight gallons ; stop It close, and 
keep it in a waim place till sufficiently soar; orto onequart of cleat haney, 
■dd eight of warm water, miiring it well. After the aceloHs fermentation, a 
whit* vinegar will be formed, in many respects better than common vinegar. 

705. Lemon Pickle. 
Grate the yellow rind fram twenty-five fresh lemons ; quarter them, leav- 
ing them united at the blossomend ; sprinkle salt over them, and place them 
in tiw sun daily till dty ; then biush off the salt ; nut them in a pot with 

Coded mace and nutmeg, an ounce of eaeh, a handful of scfaped dried 
le radish, twentv cloves of garlic, and a pint of mustard seed. Turn on a 
gallan of strong vinegar ; cover the pot close ; let it stand three montha ; 
(train it ; and when clear, bottle tt. 

706. Stock, Prepared for Soups or Gravies. 
Cut a knuckle of veal in slices, a pound of lean beef, and a pound of lean 
hwB. Put all in a pan, with three carrots, twfo onions, tv,-o turnips, two heads 
of celery, and two quarts of water. Let them stew till tender, without 
browning. Thus prepared, the stock may be used for soups, or for whiteor 
Imwn gravy; iffor brown, it must first bs colored in the usual manner. 

707. Sandtciches. 
Cut, and spread neatly with butter, slices of biscuit, placing between every 
two pieces, a very thin slice of tongue. Lean ham, or the white meal n, 
fowl may be sutntituted for tlie tongue. 

TOS. Rats, CackToacies, Anls, Flia, Musi/viloes, Wornts. 
In Rat paths, spread chloride of lime or fine potash. Also rub it about 
their holes. For rats, too, and CackroaclKt, mil two parts fitie Indian meal 
wilhthreecalcinedplaster of Paris iwru fine. Pass them, iniied, through a 
fine sieve. Place water near. Give loo, «^fiT., or black hellebore tool 
with mohisaes. Red AiUt cm nor crawl over a chalk mark. " ' ' 



._ _. .. bowl with pint of tar and two nuntts 

^ IftujiufoM liy a little spirits of laeender on aliand 

sponge laid on your pillow. For Flkt, a plats of cnlnlt and spirii 



pepper mixed strong with cream and sugar- For Wonrn in grnrel wall 
sprinkle occusionally with weak brine. 
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709- For a Sore Leg, or Infianunation of longstanding. 

fake one ounce of white viiriol, one of alum, one of good gunpowiier, and 
linirui ounee af suiar of lead; put Ihem ull into abotlte, with s quart ol 
■piiog water. Shake >l a few limes, and bathe the limb. 

If at any time you break the akin of a game Ug, apply a tilile laodsnum oi 
camphor, arid put on dry cotton. Salvo and oUy substances are bad, 

'!lO.ETysipelas,5S2.— aelatineWhieJeli!/,T7l- — Lemonade Sirvp,HZ. 
Eryiipdat. — Apply to pait affected glinpoisder, wet to a paste wflh itrmg 
rnpperas water. When dry, renew it ; and take calomel. Oetaiine Wim 
JeJfy.—QuBit of wine, 3 pints of water, 1 lb, sugar,! spoonrvls leinon juice, 
wineglasa of brandy, stick of cinnamon, S pieces of gelatine well soaked in 
water, 8 egg whites slightly beaten. Stir till very hot. Let boil 5 minulea. 
TakeofT. A(ier3ininmesslrainChrongfaSanneltillc1ear. Lemmadi Simp. — 
Let stand a night 3 lbs, fine loaf sugar in quart lemon juice. Skim, Bottle. 

711. To renovate Feather Beds and Mattresses. 

Hake soiled and heavy feather beds clean and light thus : — dip astiff brush 
in hot soap Etlds, and rub them : vvhcn clean, lay them on a ^led or in some 
clean place, and lei it rain on Ihem ; when thoroughly soaked, let them iry 
B week in the hot sun, shaking ^ecn well and turning them over daily, and 
covering them nightly with a thick cloth. It is quite as well as to emp^ tha 
feathers, and to wasli them and the tick separately, and much easier, Drjr 
the bed thoroughly before sleeping on it. Hard and dirty hair mattresses can 
be made almost as good as new, by ripping them, washing the ticking, picking 
the hair free from bunches, and keeping it some days m a dry airy place. 
Fill the licking lighliy, when dry, and tack it together. 

712. To Clean Bed Ticks, however badly Soiled. 

Apply Poland starch, by rubbing it on thick, with a wet cloth. Place it 
n the sun. When dry, rub it in with the hands. Repeat it, if necessary 
The soiled part will be as clean as new. 

713. To Clean Bedsteads, and hecp them free of Chintses. 
Apply lard. 

714. To protect Peach Trees from Gmhs. 

Place around the body of the tree, the saw dual or chips of cedar. 

Kentish Cap Paper, lied two inches below and four aboce the surface of 

Iheground, will prove a sure sfMnper. Any paper may do, while it laid. 

715. For Dressing Asparagus Beds. 

Put your refuse pork or beef brine on them. While it adds to the growli 

of ths asparaijua, it destroys the weeds. 

716, To clean Glass and Pictures. 

J Saeis a'iftad 
tmttrri clean ; 
id polish them 



B snft cloth, moistened with apirils, into finely pulveriied indigo, and 
the glass with it. Polish it with a soft dij cloili. Very finely sifted 
or whiting may be substituted far the indign. Wash tunUn-f clean ; 



dry with another. Rub imnorn lightly with a cl -^ - =- - 

moistened with spirits of wine or soft water ; dust the glass with bluing, or 
whiting powder J ruliitolF, rub with another cl<'an ciath,Bnd iwlish it with ■ 
silk handkercLief. Dust the francs, and pictttra, with cotton or a feathev 
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717. Creaking Hinges, Ironing Board, Sheets and Holders, . 

Mending. 
Pul soft soap on Ihc hinges. Keep eipreasly for ironing, en ironing appB- 

hy fourteen inches, aa a convenient nppendoge for the ironing of smoU 
articles. Mend clothes b^ore washing, except slockinga. 

718. iVtce Orange Pudding. 
Take one pound of gral«d augar, half a pound of butler, a pint of ct^am, 
sii eggs, and a hght colored orsnce that ia not bilter j mil the butter and su- 



ffeU-bealen, the grated oral 



719. To dean the inside of a Stove. 

730. To make MetkegUn. 
Honey that is not fit for the lable, makes good nietheglin. The older the 
honef, the greater its gltength. Break and rub with the hands all the comh 
thut has imy honey in it, into a tub of water, moderately warm ; strain it 
thronghahaicsiere into another tub ; put into the liquor » perfect, new laid 
egg, totnr its strength ; repeat the tinsing, squeezing, and draining of the 
comb, till all the sweets have passed through the aiere, learing part of the 
egg floating above the surface of the liquor, ss big aa a twelve and a half 
cent pisoB ; Bixd then boil it one hour in a btssa kettle, afcimming it well just 
"gnajly, during the 1 

fU it ; bang it tight ; place it in your cellar immediately, and di 
In a few months, or after it begins to ferment, it ntny be used : but no lupat 
improves more t^ age. It ia often recommended as a medicine ; eapeoially 
aa good for the lungs. Honey ia alao healing and good for tliem. 

721. To make Bees' Wax. 



ig on the tire, the melted cnmb into a bag, shaped to a point at 
the bottom, and laving near the top part of the board ; with a rolling-pin, 
press the beg very hard, and thus force the waji through it. Lay Ibe cnmb 
by, andfillyourbagagain, and soon, till the whole baa been Dressed. The 

^ bag. Now skim all the wan from the water in the tub ; mefi it, (pullhig 
Btthe bottom a tittle tallow, if you wish to have it look smooth and of band- 
■ome shape) and pour into moulds. When cold, dorape olF the sediment 
which adheres to the bottom. This may again be melted and shaped. 

722. Certain cure for a Scaid Head. See Nos. 653 and 853. 

Clarifr nice fresh lard by molting and turning it into rain water, nine 

times, changing the water erery time. Pul it into a jar, and rub a little on 

IliBboad, two or three times a day. Simmer lard in brandy, aeboatAairsil. 
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T23, To keep Green Com and Grapes, and lo keep Things. 

Strip off part of Ihohuska; tie ibe others :ieht over the tip entl of the cob ; 
confine the corn in a tight barrel, with altfrnate layers of coarse Ball ; fceep 
il in o dry cool place, and it will be nice for new-year's. Pack papen in 
cotton. Keep rmsls and pieces of bread in an earthen pot or pan, in a cooi 
dry place, well covered; iresh lard and aait, in tin vessels; mU pork fat, in 
unglaied earthen-ware ; yeast, in wood or earthen ; jireservea and jtliUa, in 
gla^, china, or stone->vare ; cabbaa^, buriod in the (ground, luota upwards ; 
FotttiD a dry i^ace; meat, in a cool dry place ; ice, in tbe cellar, wrapped in 
flannel; vinegar, tn wood or glass; bed liTtrn, well aired; hair or stnoff 
aai/reaiteB, for your children lo sleep on ; ituli:, for them to eat ; bed Etataifu, 
at agaad remoic from ilie bed slept on— ami keep boys where they thould 
be ; girls too, studying Hansetliifrry. 

724. To Bone a Tttriey, or any other Fowl. 

Begin at the wine; wjiba shar^ knife, carefully remove the flesh from the 

bone, scraping it, without cutting it lo pieces, downward as you proi;eed. Du 

not tear or break the skin. If any breakages, sew them up Ijafo™ cooking. 

lj»3en the flesh fmn the breast, back and 

ind from a glove ; and then restore the 

by hard stuffing with foice meat, or stuf- 

le dish. A gravy niiy be 

735. Paadoughdies. 

.'„..r OT,,! half .nolaases— add, for a largB dish, a 
■fill it nearly full with water, 

736. Tarjiovers. 
Prepare yournasteas for apple-pics, the apples too. Cut Uie pasW in 



6ng prepared to Ibe 


taste. Bake or roast 


it may be served up 


1 cold, — overlaid with 






made of the giblets, 


wine and egg. 





727. To ieep Cheese. 




Rub o\-ei yi 


lur cheeses with ham-fat, luid wrap them in cotto 


noloriii 




e same. Pack them in a barrel with about thrt 


<e inch. 


pincsbavingsi 


indeieach cheese, with a layer over tbe top-m 


ost. ?■ 



788, " Sov^s"— New-Orleans Custards, or Pies. 

Take eggs to the liking, mil the beaien yolke with milk as for custards 

■weeteneSVnd flavored to taste; fill yonr Jish half full, and bake ; turn oi 

1h« beaten whites, and brown the lop lightly, by holdmg a hot shovel ove 

739. To Clean India-Rubhers. 
Wash them in Soap Suds, or rub on a little Svieet Oil. 
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730. To fold a Single Sheet, so as lo make two Jitters. 

Wriie your firal page, for the first letter ; and your third page, for the 
ammd. Separate the fold, in each end of the aheel, lelling the middle 
remain united, the length you u'jsh your letters. Fold innsrd the separated 
endaof the first letter, towaiil each other ; and then fold it at r^l-an|ilea, 
*n the usual way, luminK the edge under, and sealing it. Supenoribe Ibis. 
The other half sheet wdl he an envelope. The person lo whom this htsl is 
directed, will, of course, hand oter the enclosed. 

731. Portsmouth Indian Bread. 

A tin kettle, with a lid, will do to hake it in. But » mould with a tube 
about two thirds the height of the mould, and open at the bottom, is best — 
Mix one quart of sifted lye flour with three of meal ; wet this with milk or 
water, adding a spoonful of molasses till » batter of moderate mnsislcrce ; 
poor it into your mould ; set that in about two thirds its depth of water, 

733. For Sum or Scald, and Chilblains. 

Anply ifrrme alum water. Keep it ready prepared, in a bottle. Apply it l>y 
wetting a cloth*ompress ; and renew it lilt the inflammation ia removed. 
733. For Palpitation of the Heart. 
Take tEn drops of Traumatic Balsam, two or three times a day, on sugar. 

734. To cure a Cancer, by Extracting it. 

Take oiyda of arsenic, and flower of aulphur, of eaehime drachm ; spsr- 

applT some of it,' spread upon lint, to the ulcer, and let it remain twenty, 
fourtiours. Then dress the ulcer wnh a little poultice, or simple salve. If 

~ ' a Rattle-analte, 



735. To cure the Bite of a . 
It is said, a Btrong decoction of^the 

imesa.day, a wine-glass at a time, fo, 
aad dog. 

736. " Bnn/nr. 


Would those who thus c 
vith a hoe, the grass and 1( 
ree, they will not hare cau 
itdled their orchards ; nor, 


ae, in the si 
, if they wit 



the spring, lo complain that the mice haie 
y will close feed the lo[is of their grass, 
Qiat the mice have devoured the roots. 

737. Lemon Mince Pie. 
Boil two large lemons till the skin begins lo crack ; squeeie out Ihe pulp 
and juice into a pint bowl of fine.chopped greening or olher tart aj^les ; 
ponnd the rinds in a mortar, with brown sugar, till 6oe; add Ihem, with a 
pint of chopped raisins, or mined taisios and currants, and frgni half 10 an 
equal quantity of fine-chopped bcef-suet as of apples ; mix well, and make 
quiie sweet with sugar. If not moist enough, add a very little of the liquor. 

738. To Clean any kind of Silks, or Colored Goods, 
-lofmo' -.- ■ . • r. ..._ .... 



Put un eouai ouafltily of^molusses, alcohol, and soft soap info a battle 
a sponge. Rinse il off with cold water, if neeeasaiy, and iron it, damp, oi: 



Buckwheat Cake. 
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738, a. ExeeUent T'ootA^aerDoiive PoTBder. 
Mil one ounce of mjrrh 1 one of Petu.isn ban; half one of chJk ; h«lf 
«e of otris-root, and half one of Armenian bole. 

T38, b. "n make India rubier Vamitk, 
Cut in fine slips an ounce of India rubber ; pour on it a eolutioo of Mto 
uncesofcatbonateof soda, and a pint of water; and let il «Und a week, 
'ut the India mbber into a eill of^new spirila of turpentine, and it wiU 
lake a solutioii of consideraMe atrenglh for use. Add a little i?oiy Uack 

739. Neui Orleani Gumbo. 

lietl made of fowl. — Teal and olbei meata are good with htm. 

Take a common siied fowl and a pound of nice bam ; joint the fowL 
nd cut llie ham, wbich ahould be rather fat, into small slips. Put then 
ito au iron pot without water, set it over the fire and stir it often to pro- 
ant burnine. H" of a nice brown, and then add two quails of boiling water. 

to be thickened witi oora, cul it fine and add enougii 1o thiikenit, widl 
tpp«r and salt to taste, and ripe tomatoes cut fine if liked ; add mora 
iilmg water, so is to have at least twoquarta when done; and, if wiahed, 
listers just before takmg up. Some prefer Gumbo thickened with ground 
isaafras. For a change, sweat herbs are good. Haie a diih of nice 



740. Sueel PicMes. 
tei. CucuBibera, Cabbage, Peachea, &c.,' 
1 of rinegat to be tiitoed on. Tie them 



741. Sally Lunn. 

e teacup of butter, one af jtut, 

-•■-•-- --- ~ -he yeast, than tb« 

n add Ihe frothed 



743. MiauichtaeUi Premiwn Bread. — Wheat. Rye. 
rMJKfor the wheat— -Boil till soft 3 potatoes in 3 quarts water with hand- 
ful gf hops. Strain on pint of Hour, stirring it smooth. Add ipoonfiil of 
ough yeast to make fern ■ "■ . ^■ 






743. Sweet Potato Pie. 



To two pounds of potatoes boiled and sifted add half a pound of buttar. 
mund and a half of sugar, one quart of milk, twelve egga, aeason with nul- 
:g and bmoti, Una jrour diiti with a pule and rim. ■nil btke TooiKiMiAj 
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744, Macon Sweet Potato Pie. 

eUaes teiT tWi, seaBon highly witli butler, sugar, and cfoyes, pout a Utile 
n.iy over the top, cover wilh a rich paste, tt>.d bake about as long aa foi 
an apple pie. 

715. Excettent Boiled Custards. 
To nine eggs well beaten add sugar tn taste, and heal very light ; add ono 
quart of milk, and strBin the whole ; add essence of lemon or rosewater, 
aad boil fiftcEn minutes ; then remote it from the fire, SLirong it from tli* 
time it is milk warm till quite cold. If right, they will be perfeHiy lighl 
■nd porous. 

746. Arrmv Root or Potato-Starch Custards. 

Take one quart of milk, two oggs, two spoonfuls of arrowroot ot slatoh, 

four of sujiar, one orated lemon peel, beat the egga and sugar together, add the 

arronTOOl. stir all into the milk and put it oyer the file, alirrii^ occasionally 

747. Columbia Sweetmeat Pudding. 

Cream tweliro ounces of butler, rub in till all is light eight ounces of 
ground loaf sugar, the yolks of twelve eggs and half ihe whites beaten 
separately ; line your dish with a rich puff paste with a rim, add a Jaymg 
of peach, pour on part of the mixture, add a fayn^ of quince, ihen turn on 
the remauiing raiiliirc, and bake till the erust is well done. Other sweel- 

748. Vermont Rick Lemon Pudding. 

Take one pound of butter ; one of loaf sugar ; half a pound of almonds, 
blanched and pounded with rosewater ; three grated lemon rinds ; twel»e egg- 
yolks, and six whites ; mix all with the juice of two lai^e lemons, and bake 
from an hour to an hour and a half. It requires no sauce. Equally nice 
ceia. 

749. English Plum Pudding, No. 1. 

Take half a pound of grated baker's biead ; half beef-suel, fine ; half of 
flour ; half of eitron, very fine ; three qnarwra of sugar, or to taste ; one 
pound of seeded raisins, cut m tivo ; one of curtants ; two teaspoonfuls ot 
■llspice ; two of cloves ; one nutmeg ; a small leaspoonful of salttiatua dis- 
solved in a teacup of cream, mixed with two well beaten egits ; and mix 
til well together with a spoon. Put it in three or four bags, and boil five or 
more honra. Satiee ; a pint of cream, healed nd Imi lo Joiiin^ ,- very noh 
Vilh sugar, butter, and nutmeg rubbed together and etined in. Stir it con- 
stantly while heating. 

750. Eve's Pudding, and Brown Betty. 

Chop fine six ounces of bread and sir sour apples ; add six eggs and six 

nutmeg, and a little salt. Bag it, tie tight, and boil about three hoars. 

Bnam Bttiv. Put a layer of tatt apples, in slices, at the bottom of your 
pudding-dish, with sugar and other seasoning to taste, and then a layer ol 
bread-erums. Repeal aUeroate layers till full. Bake about two hours. 
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751. Toleration Cake. 

Tike one pound of flour, one of sugar, eigbl ounces of butter, one leioup 
»f milk, sixegga, ono qusnecof hi ounce of macs, one tenspoonful of suln- 
Tims, and Iha gralcd rind of a lemon, with some of the juice. Raisina msu 
be added. 

752. Queen'j Caie. 

Rub toeelher, till rery white, a pound of augar and twelre ounces of 
butter. Mil with awine-glaas of wine, one of brandy, one of milk; Bnd if 
you wish the calie to look dark, a leaspoonful of salEratus, Stir them into 
the butter and sugar, with a pound of flour, a leaspoonfiil of rosewater or 
essence of lemon, and a quarter of an ounce of mace. Beat the yolks and 
whites separately of sii eggs. If no salferatus is used, add two more. 
When perfectly light, ma all. Stir well together, and add, just before 
baking, eight ounces of seeded raisins, eight of Zante currants, four of 
~ li— u-j -1 i. -i-dfine Tn rosewater. Stir in the fruit 

.__ __ r-r- . r n the cake and bakn directly, from an hour and 

Lttet to en hour and a half. If it brown too fast, coiet it with paper, 
le grated rind of a lemon with some of the juice may be used instead ot 
urranla, ahnonds, and rosewater, if liked. 

753. JVice Cheap Cake. 

ilffltatus. Mil all well and bake. 



754. Hamburg Cream, 

Beat half a pound of double refined sugar made a! 
gg-yolka, till perfectly light ; add the grated rinds am 



755. Bavarian Cheese. 
DLsBolTa half a pound of isingglase in two quarts of cold water, and boil it 
to one quart. Then boil two quarts of milk. Stir into the milk two ponnds 
of sugar, and twenty-four egg-yolks. Stir it well ; put it over the fire till 
it thickens vety little ; add the isingglass ; strain it through a sieve ; and cool 
it. Add three quarts of cream, whipped tery light ; mii it well, and put it 
in forms. Flavor to taste, uid eat it with cream and eweetmeeta. 



756. Richmond Sweetmeats. 
jni to a pound and a quarter of Brazil 



lake out the frui., -— , 

When it does so, put in the fruit, and let it 

(hrougfa the day, skimming it occaaionalty. Dip it in 
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757. Washington Citron Melon Sweelmeali. 

Pare the melons, cot them in shope lo taste, put them in a preierring 
kettle, and cover them with cold water; throw in a lillle pounded alum, lei 
them hoil till perfectlj' lender, and of a beautiful ^een. Take them out la 
drain. Prepare the siiup by clarifying a pound of sugar to a pound of 
ineluns. When guile cold, put them in jara, and pour the boiling sirup orer 
them, and seal them up for three days. Then pour on the boiling sirup a 
second time. At Iho end of three days, pour on ihe boiling sirup a third 
lime. Seal them up, and Bet them in a cool place. 

758. Clams and Crabs. 163. 



759. Ckarleiton Mode. To cook Plantains. 

Peel Ihcm; put them into a tin pan, wilh sufficient irater to pterent 
burning; add alitile butterand brown sugar; sifl on ii little cinnamon ; cook 
them in a atore or Dutch oven till tender, and then biown then). 

760. For Rheumatism. 

Take half a pound of sarsapaiilla ; three ounces af mezeteon ; three of 
lignum Fine chips ; three of light-wood, (or pilch-pine knots,) and four of 
•awafras rool. Chip all these woods fine ; pnl tliem in IhreB gallons of 
water, and boil lo one gallon. When cool, bottle il, adding to each, one 
gill of good spirits, lo prevent spoiling. Take one gill of the decoction 
night and morning, wilh a teaspoonful of ihe volatile tincture of Guaiac. 

761. Bowel Complaint. 

Take half an ounce of rhubarb; half an ounce of calcined magnesia, and 
two tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar. Rub these in a morUu, and put them in a 

of harlBhom; one tablespoon ful of red lavender; two gills of old brandy, 
and four gills of water. Shake il well before using. Give a dessert spoon- 
ful, night and morning. )f the complaint be very bad, give it at noon also. 

702. For Inflamed, or Weak Eyes. 



A good application for pains ai 



Scrape fine (wo drachms of Castile soap, and disaolve it in two ounces 
of brandy, or common spirits. Hii well with it one drachm of potash, and 
kMp it la a close phial. When applied, warm it, and dip pledgets of linC 
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EUlale some dislanoo within the vessel. For 
limbs, repeated njplicatioos may be iieceasBir. 

764. To prevent the Discoloring of the Sikin by a Bruise. 

Immediately rub on lamp oil with the hand. 

765. For Sore Throat and Di^cvlty of Breathing. 

Mil a little pounded campiior with a wine-glass of brandy ; drop a liltln 
onalumpofsosai; and let a lump melt in the nouth, hourly. The thiidot 

766. F\ir Costivaiess. See No. 83a 

Take nice rye in the berry; soak and boil it moaeralely, till petfeclly 
lender, and season it with molasses, sugar, oc boney. Make it a standing 
dish for breakfast. It may be eaten occasionally at other times. 

767. To take Sccrck-marks out of Linen. 

To a pint of vinegar add the juice of three onions ; half an ounce of b« 
■oap, rasped line ; two ounces of fuller's earlh \ half an ounce of lime, and 
half an ounce of pearlash. Boil all till pretty thicii ; lay some of it on tli* 
scorched part, and let it dry. On repeating this one or two washings, the 
mark will be removed, end the linen remain wiibout damage. 

768. CaterpHhrs. 
Destroy them in the egg, just bifbre the putting out of the leaves. 

769. Cockroadia and Rati. 

Mil well two parls of Tine Indian meal with three parts of calcined plaa- 

ler of Paris, made vtry fine. Pass them, mixed, through a fine oieve, and 

give it; placing waler near. lafalUble. Strew lui/n-t or black hellebore 

tool in the haunts of roaches and beetles. 

770. Trunk Slrapt. 



Take one ounce of isinglass in cold weather, and one and a half in ««rtn, 
dissolved in a pint of cold water ; a pound of SUEni dissolved in another 
pint 1 the gratecf rind and juice of two lemons ; and half a pint of Madeira 
wine ; boil all till it jellies ; strain it ; and fiU your glasses .-Be autifal, 
colorad with cochineal.— Nice without wine. 

773. Best Saspberry Shrub.~bil. ' 

Add ten poands sugar to tho strained juiee of eight quarts berries. Boil 

tvd ten minules, gkinunin; it. When cold, add (wo ounces Tariaric aad 
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NOTICE. 



Thb writer of The Improved Housewife has studied 
to give correct, and aa concisely as possible, the best 
receipts of their kind; and in such Tariety as to adapt 
the work to the taste of all who are honored with the 
name of Housekeeper, especially to the taste of that 
class who are counted worthy of double honor, frugal 
Housekeepers. 

Grateful for past favors, the author wishes this last 
edition, with its corrections and copious additions, may 
prove not less acceptable than the previous editions. 
And how acceptable those have been, the so rapidly 
passing of the work to tliis last edition, without being 
allowed to go into the book-stores, gives no equivocal 
proof. 

Various editorial notices, of the most satisfactory 
character, have been given throughout the entire States, 
and in Canada West, and Canada East. Some of which, 
for the satisfaction of such as have not before had an 
opportunity of examining the work, are subjoined. 
With which notices a comparison of the work itself is 
respectfully invited. 

By corrections, substitutions, and additions, as made 
from time to time, no pains have been spared to render 
the Housewife acceptable ; content to make one book, 
m its humble capacity aa perfect in kind as possible, 
rather than ambitious of making many books. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



FOR THE TABLE. 



773. Tomato Beef. 

With eight or ten lomaMes, stew ilowly lUree poundsof beef, cutin slips. 

Add aalt, alitlle clove, and, just at taking up, s rery little bglter. A gill of 

tomato catsup may be added- If liked, a chopped onion. Nice wnrmed 



lofsa 



775. Cream Tartar Biacuit, without Milk. 

■ lesspoon of salt. Mix in two large teaspoons of eream of tartar. Then, 
with the hand, stir in bliskly, several minuleB, a large teaspoon of soda or 

and" lUut ibe'lbicCeas of'tea biscuit. If riiht./wmV ligt"- 

776. Boston Brown Bread. 

uater, that in which 



Wet up 



with three of rje, a few spoonfuls of aquaah or pumpkin, half a I 
yeast, half one of molasses, and two teaspoons of salt, adding one ( 



777. Cheap Baltimore Pone. 

Mil with Indian meal, wet so stiff with tepid milk on 
■ole to atir it with a spoon, a little salt and yeast. Rais 



778. Judson's Corn Bread. 
ten gtlki offoureegs to a pint of sour milk oi 



andful of Indii 
and stir in, ailetnately, the reser> 
(o make a smooth batter of modern 
|uickly tumiDg it into buttered tins 



onfulof drawn ^ 
iten, and meal X 
.1.1 .liiil. •.!• ' 
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3S2 FOR TUB TABLE. 

779. Pumpkin Bread. Nice. 
Stiflen wilh rndianmeal, aLewed strained pumpkin, adding salt and yea 

780. Mrs. C-ashing's Sweet Potato Rolls. Extra nice. 

Rub inlo three pints «l flour very little salt, two sponnfuls of huttet, t 

of lard, and one gill of yeaat. When light, rub in a large boiled sweet | 



781. Indian Loaf. 
Stir together a quart of sweet sWimmed milk, a full pint of Indian meal, 
a handfufof dour, a teacup of molssaes, a little salt, and a soiaU teaspoon of 
saleratus. Bakelong ina hot oven. 

783. Quince Blamange. Extra. 493, 524. 

Dissolve an ounre of clarified isingglasa in a pint of quince juice ; add 

ten ouncea of coarsely powdered sugar, and stir gently, over a clear fire, 

about twenty-five minutes, or till it jellica on foiling from the spoon. Skim 

well ; then gradually poar the boiling jelly to a pint of thick cream, briskly 

783. Sponge Caie, No. 3. 367. 

Put inlo a teacup of flour a teaspoon of cream tartar, and add the beaten 

yelka of three e^B a.id a teacup of sugar. Mil well. Then add the well 

Jrothed whiles; and, lastly, halt a leaBpoou of saletatus dissolved in two 

784. Mrs. H. ''s Sauce for Sponge Caie. 
To two eggs, well beaten, half a cup of buiter, sad a cup of sugar, well 



785. Burlington Love Knots. 

Take Ihrce eggs, five spoonfuls of while sugar, half leaspoooful of aalera- 

lua dissolved in two spoonfuls of cold water, half eeg-siie of bolter, and flout 

enoogh to toll. Cut ihe sheet in slips, tie them m love knots, and fry in 

pure white lard, 

786, Cocoanut Cake. 
Take one pound of pHlveriaed loaf sugar, half n pound of bullet, and three 

Cteam the butter andsiigar; add the yelks well beaten, oeit' Ihe whites 
well frothed, and ihen the flour, miiing all well. When reBdj for the oven, 
■tir in the tsjcganul. Bake in two long pans, as pound cake. 

787. Clone Cake. 

Cut up and rub a pound of fresh butter into three pounds of silled flour, 

adding giadu ally a pound of brown sugat, half sn ounce of nulveriiedolores, 

/and enough West India molasses to form the whole inlo a sliff dough, mil 

' ing in at the last a small leasijoonful of saleiTilus dissolved in vinegar. RoU 

out Ihe dough into a sheet ; cut the cakes with a tumbler; set them in but 

tercd pans ; and bake about tineen minutes. Will Iwep long. 
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FOR THE TAELE. 

78a Mr». M—r'a Cream Cakei. 
Tase half a pound of buller, ti Dound of flour, leaapoonfal of su| 
half one of bbIi. Rub them emooUiiy together, and aiir into a ijuail 
ing milk, slining eoiisiantly over the fire like hasty pudding, till it 
from Hie kettle. Set it aside lo cool. When cool, break in ten or 
eggs, two at a time, itirring nith the hand barely sufficient ta mix it, 
a smalt teaspoon of saleratua diasoKed in hatf a teacup of thick 
Drop on buttered pang, shape the topa with the hand in turban fo 
rub a beaten eu over them with a feather. Bake ralJier moderate 
twenty minutes. When done, open neatly Me side with a knife, ai 
with a rich boiled cream custard, 

789. Cream Tartar Dmighnuia and Biscnil. First n 

Slir into a quart of flout two teaspoons cream of tartar and a lit 

Bub in a spoonful of buttei, or lanl, or add two spoonfuls of thick 

Add also one egg, three spoonfuls of sugar, and half a nutmeg, wil 



790. Bethany Doughnuti. Excellent. 

enoufh la make them as lor biscuit, one pint of ta>^, one 
.art of milk, pound and a half of sugar, five eggs, and oneSpoo 
le. With the yeast, and halflhe milk warmed, sponge theflo 

la the morning, or when perfeclly light, add the eggs mi 
ugu dbsolved in Ibe remamder of the milk, and the melb 



milk. Cut all before beginning to boil tJiem. 

791. Children's Cheap Caie. 



r of the milk, Miiatl with flour enough to make* 



793. iStiieet Potato Pon4. 
Mil well three pounds of pared grated sweet potato, tv 

eggs, three /nil pints of milk, the grated rind and juice 
ounces of drawn butter, a Bpx>nful of rosewtUer, little i^i 
a nutmeg, and a.teaspoonful of salt. Bake two hours ii 
cold, cake like. 

793. Virginia Pane. 
.ilD a uuaWof m 

794. Washington Cake. 



iniD a quattof milk, three eggs, a little salt, a spoonful of drawn but- 
I enoDgh sifted com meal to make a thin batter. Bake quick in bot- 



795, Mrs. W.'s Fancy Cake. 
of buUer into a pound and a half of flour ; add the i 
10 egg ; tvelvfl ouneea of white sogar diaHlTsd in i 
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!»* FOR THIB TABLE. 

f watei ; and ha.f a (easpoonfal of soda dissolved in a Utile warm 
avoting to fancy. 

796. Mrs. S.'s Woodstock Cake. 
Prenare and bake as " Family Qtieen Cake," one ees, one bud of 
^6 of sour milk, or ctemi, three of jiour, a hen's Bsg siia of butler 



797. Ta Prepare and to Clarify Cidfs Fiet Slock. 
Prepare four feet with the skin on, and boil them in aiuul ■ gallon of 



Bod 11 fii^or «« minutes, or lili clear, ove™"gBniJe''fir^, 
.lu. Biirriiig II after the scum begms to form, and than pass it through s ieliy- 
b^ Idl peifeeUy transparent For contmiptive persons, »nd where slimu. 
lants or »me icily would he injurious, it may he Mieptahle, and taken 
safely. Omit the lemon juiee for hiamange, and mil wiih the clarified stock 
the same measure of cream : or, for an inaOid, new milk, with the usual 
Havonng and wewht of sugar A pmt of it, while boiling, gradually [wurod 

798. 2i> Roast Canvas-back Ihicki. 87. 
Truss and put in each a thick crum of bread scaled in Port wine and 
then mast them before a quick fire aboul fifty or silly minutea, Squeeie 
over each an orange or leaion, senmg them op hot in their own graty, and 
tsting with currant jejiy. Serve up, loo, m a boat, a gravy of the git-leU 
stewed in fcutler, rolled in flour, wiiJi a litlle water. Or, Ae,^ plxin.- 



799. Mhs B.'s Baslmi Poached CAeese. 



eOO. To Prepare C/iocoliUe. 
■ jar one pound of pulverized chocolate, one of rice flour, and an 
"' "■ " ■ uart of milk on the fire ; and, when 

le dissolved in a teacup of water, 

801. Curry Powder. 
50rk tight for use, three ounces of coriander seed, 
lie each of ginger, Wack yenper, and mustard ; a 

Maryland Appk Cvstards. 
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FOR TUB TABLE. 






226 


a 


03. EfervesciTig 


Dri-nia. 








Piitchase in the prapa. 
.eep ettct closely coikei 
¥o-liunis of a lumdler 


J As used, pui a 
of«aler. Dmolv 
1 teaspoon of the ac 


id, and drinl 


cid 


'cihly, I 
foa»ios 


of soda. 


;ir in briskly oAnilhiilfi 


" Simp 


To make Stidiitx Paadert, add Rochelle 
Bnt flatulency, also a liiile ginger. 

Or, to make QuKk B^, sda alittie ginge 
\e acid. Fnit Vintgar nwy be used insti 
ety sice efferveacing dnnks. 


salts to the 

r and molass 
5^ of tartar 


eab 


Island 

efore at 
£id, for 


'3i^ 



604. Cheap Apple Fleet. 
B«at together, for fifteen minutes, one quart of apples, slightly stewed and 
rich milk and custard. 



It tagetiier nms egg nhilcs, nine spoonfuls of poivdered loaf sugar, 

of currant or any other jelly, gradually adding " --' ' 

continuing the beating. Wiui two quarts of 



illy adding small poilioda of each 
of milk, and the reserved 
sd custard, and setva it in 



806. Qnmni Rke Fiummery. 
e peach leaves, adding a teaspoonful of salt, 



807. Frosting. 



for frosting. Improved, in surnmet, hy lyinj 



anhlle in cold or ice water before using. Pi 

the top of the cake, and, with a broad knife, spread 

808. Ta Bake Ham. 

To prepare a ham for conking, soak it in water 

neatly trimming it. Place the rind downward, in 

Unite and pinch the pasta over the top of the 

escape of gravy, and bake from three to sijt hours. n.emove tne crust ana 
rind. Or, nice.— ftn) the ham till half cooked ; remove the rind, cover it 

809. Trajam Hen's Nest. 

Break evenly each end of about twelve eggs. Blow the shells hollow. 

Then fill them with warm blamange, and let be till cold. Line a dish with 

jelly. Break off the shells. Lny in the fiah eggs. Give a border of fin* . 
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W36 FOR THE TABLE. 

810. To Clarify Isingglass. 

The purified isingglass needs no clarifying bul for the nicest jellies. For 

all olher uses, onlj dissolve, skim, anil glrain IL Allowing one-fifUi for 



lit with 


h. pint of 


spring 1%-a 


ter 


with 


wliil 


r 


has 


been 


graduajlv mixed a 




of the bei 


.ten white 


of 


egg. 


H( 




slo 


wly bi 


eside 


the fire, not 


llowing 


Ihe iainggb 


ss Ml slick 




thei 




After 


> few min 




ng, ot w 


hen the scui 


m is well , 


isei 


i,tak 




,ff. 


c. 






.kin. tiUnone" 


'srs, 


Ifmorelhi 
.th, »nd sel 


,n warned, 
il away foi 


red 


uceil 


iby, 




;kb 


oiii'^! 


Stt. 




Tran., 


«renl. il ms 


ly be miic 


d"w' 


arm wilh the 


. ju 


ice of 


fruiU 


1, sii^ups, and 



811. PkUadelphia Kisses. 
Slir quich and well logelher eighl ounces of puivetiled loaf sugar, three 

essence, and half a teaspoon of lemon juice, or lo tasle. Drop the miiture 
oo awhile paper laid on a clean boBrd, in eqnal quantifcs. Bake in a 
very modemle oren till of a Ughi brown. Lift Ihem uff with a broad knife, 
and Btiek the liraad edges of every Iwo neaily tofjeiher, egg-thitpt and siie. 



813. Milk Porridge. 
Make a thin bntler nilh two spoonfuls of -Khea flour or Indian meal, oi 
OHO of each ; turn il into a quart of boUing milk and water, pint each ; uid, 
■alting (o taste, boil about ten miouieE. 

814. ComuMTO Omelet. 

Beat leiy light fron four to eighl eggs, adding a tittle salt and some 

finely-chopped parsley, if liked; fry it in butler and such sized pan as to 

give the deaited thichiiess till well risen, or from live to seven minutes; 



815. To F\y Oijslers. 
Beat well two eggs, three eills of milk, two spoonfuls of floui-, and aomt 
bread or cracker erums, and tiy in lard, after Ihcy are separately dipped, till 
of a light brown r 

856, Pardey. 

in a jar with alternate layers of salt. As wanted, throw ihem into coW 
wtterto freshen. 

To Critp Parri(i(.— Place il dry from sii lo eighl minutes on a sheet 01 
white paper in a Ehileh oven before a litely fire, frequently turning il. 

To JFVy Pirjrf<y.— Throw il dry into plenty of butter or lard that is o*™ 

boiling. Skim it am the moment it is crisp. Drain it on a cloth spread oi 

■ reversed sieve before the fiie. For Z)miun Oilier, cut the parsley very fine, 

' after boiling about ten miDutesin salt and water, stirring il in a* the bultei 

begint to draw. 
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FOR THB TABLE. 227 

PiES. 

817. a^mlreal Macas'aai Fie. 

Sleep in BuiS or water enough whole maCBrpni far a lommon aijed having 

it four ouapea of good oW cheese ; odd a pint of new milk, gnd bake about 

PUDDINGS. 

818. Avgiisia Cream Pvdding. Delicwus. 

Will, a lillle sail, mi> b quart of cream, four well-beaten eEB3, and four 

minces of flour ; adding n leaxpoonful of aaleratus. IS milk is used ingtead 

of cream, add four ounwa of butter. 

819. Coeoanul Pudding. 

Cream four ounces of bulter wilh a pound of sugar; add nine eggs, 

twelve ounces of grated coCMinula. tumbler of creatn, and a gill of rose- 

water. Bake about forty-five miouiea with or wiihout crust Some grata 

Anotkbr. — To a grated oocoanut md ill milk, add a quart of boilecl 

^Bonfulsofroaewaler, andaT ' 
for the milk, and three addition! 



r, and a'litlle salt. Improved br substilutir 



I. Bailed Craeier Ptulding. 

inded crackers and a pint of milk ; aaU. hstf a nul- 

I about an hont in a flouted cloth, largely lied ; and 



. Loaf Padding. 






sailed, a baker's loa 


filed 


in a doth, and con- 


If, for a pound loaf. 


Sen 


'e with a cold pud- 



Put into hoilJng i 
tinue boiling an hoi 
dingaauee. 

822. Qvicbec Macarimi Padding. 

Boil eight ounces of macaroni in a quart of milk till quite lender; lino 
your dish with a thick pasie ; put it in. and add half a pint of milk with a 
little fresh butler; cover with a paste, and bake about foRy-lice minutes. 

Sa. Nice way of Cooking Rice. 454. 
Pick oier and wash well a bowl of rice ; let It lie an hour or mote in two 
and a half bowls of cold water; and then boil .1 in the same water till dry. 
Take the lid off, and let sleam a few minutes before serving. 

834. Rice and Frv,U Pudding. Plain and Quad. 
Boll, till very soli and dry, halfa pound of rice in about a pint and a half 

few minutes, and then turn it out to cool. Take enou^ red cnrrantii, 
'Cherries, cranberries, or olher tart fruit, to Gil a moderate sized Utt plate. 
Allow from two to four ounces of sugar to a pint of fruit. With a t>a'I «! 
the rice line the bottom and Bides of a deep dish ; neit add a thick kyet of 
the fruit and sugar ; then ope of rice, and another of fruit and sugar alier- 
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288 FOR THE TABLE. 

nattly, liU full ; a rather ihick layer of rice, amnothed with a knife, cto«-ning 
Ihe diah. Bake about half an hour. It may be improved by glaiing it oi^r 
wilh egg-yelk when nearly done, and aifling sugar oner it, 

825. Green Mmmtain Rusk, 

Stir into three teacups of warm milk, a small one of yeast, one of sugar, 

and flour enough to make a thick batter. When light, add vteacu^ of 

enough flour to mold smooth. When light Brain, roll out like biscuit, and 
plaoe on tins. Let Them rise a tliird rime, and bake in a quick oven twerity 

826. Tb K«ep and to Pieparc Saleraitis and Soda. 

rule, in cooking, add Ihem as Ihe last anicle, dissolved in a little wurm miUl 

837. BologiuL Sa-asa^es. 09. 
Mix ten pounds of beef and two and a half of fresh fU pork, chopped fine, 
ing one day, lay them in brine ten days, and then emote them a few ^yi. 

838. To Slew Terrapins, 

Waah clean, in wann water, four terrapins, and thmw them into a pot of 

boiling water, inatantlykilluig them; continue boiling till the sheila crack ; 

then teoiove the bottom shell ; cut each quarter separately ; remove the gall ; 

take out tlie egga ; put the pieces in a stew pan, and pour in all their liquor, 

an egg»iile of butler. Slew about thirty minutes, stirring iTi.'just before 
taking up, a thickening of fiour and water, with two glasses of wine. Serve 
in a deep covered dish, adding the eggs just as dished. 

829. J^Yiat Vinegar. 

MsBolve in a quart of spring water two ounces of nitric acid ; turn it on 
three pounds of strawberries and let it aland one day in a cool place. Drain 
the same liquor on three pounds more of strawberries, and let stand another 
day. Then boil it with its weight of sugar a few minutes, skivming or 
clarifying it. Cork loosely three or four days ; then closely. 

Rasybaria, blackberries^ and o^er small fruits, as well us strawberries, 

a jelly bag. 

830. Preserved Tttmalaes, retaining their natural taste. 

Scald and skin, as for table use. Put them in glass jaia, filling to the 

neck. Set in kettle of cold water. Put over the fire, and keep a/moirf boil 

ing Ihroe hours g|d half. Then boil few minutes. Take out; seal while 

hoi. Smooth tonilu>es ntll keep (it is said) packed in diy sand. Set away 

830^ Lady Madison's Yeast. 

Rub through e colander or sieve, a lioiled Itish potato; mii with it a 
spoonful of brown sugar ; and then pour on a quart ol boiling water. When 
milk-warm, add a Epoonful of yeasl. Cork it loosely, oJ firil, or do not fil' 
your bottle, Use a spoonful to ^ quart of flo'ir. Will keep good in warm 
Weather from tttee to sii days in acuol place; maybe used soon after made 
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HBDICINAI. AND MISCELLANEOUS. 829 

MEDICINAL AKD MISCELLANEOUS. 

831. Jlw Sprained Ankle, 

Bailie the oakle frequenlly with sttgng cold salt and WHter. Sit wilh llw 

Ibat elevBted, keeping ii cooL Diet, and take daily iwoUne drickB or 

medicine. Or, bind on looselj, »nd as often na dij, first El houTs, cotton 

intting spread with beaten egg-whites; after Ihat, morning and night. 

833. Roast Apple Tea, and Acid Jelly. 

also good- 

833. Tbesl and Cider. 
Take about one-lhird good cidetwiihiwo-ihirda water, aweelened to Insle, 
and crumb in toasted brend or crackers witb a little nutmeg. Acidulated 
water may be used instead of cider. 

834. To Bathe the Feel. 
Put the feet into water moderately warm ; increase its heat by occasion- 
ally adding boiling water, so as lo hare the water, about the lime of tiding 
them out, aa hot as can well be borne. 

835, R -/ and R ft Cwe far Corns. 

Soak them often in cbambet-lie. Also, to allay inflammation 1^ waliting.ot 
t^ht boots, bathe the feet in it. Salt and water is good. And for slight 
bnisi nothing belter than to apply a chamber-lie compress. Repeat the 
wetting of it if necessary. 

63&'MUd CathoTlic/or Dispepsia. See No. 766. 
Slone a pound of prunes, and chop with it a pound of flga; add foui 
teaepooDful once a day. 

837. Mustard Drafts. 

Make, with one-thiid pulverized mustard and two-thirds flour, a paste of 
draft placed between the folds of muslin, or a Ihin cloth. 

838. Dripped Eggs. 

Drop from the shell into bailing water a lillle salted; akim out when (hs 
while IS *et. and lay them on toast that has been dipped in hot water, salted 
and buttered. 

839. Flour Gruel. Far Teething Complaints ef Children, 

Put into boiliHe water half a pint of wheat flour, tied in a thick cloth, and 
continue the boiling three hours. Then remove the cloth, placing the lump 



e*>. Far Over Dose of 
1 of wry Btronff colFee. 
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UtO UBDICtlfAL AND UISCBLLAKEOUS. 

841, ChUkenor Cracker Panada. 
Bull a chakea tbiny minules in a quart of ivnler ; pound lo a pa 
lit; » (illle nulmeg, and more'walei; leaving it a Ihiok drink afteV 



843. For Prickly Beat. 
Mil a good proponion of wheat bran with lepid or cold water, nod bath* 
withll three or four limes 8 day; ompplyil to the pari affected. 

843. Red Mixture, for Sitsmier Complaint. 
Mii wiih two ounces of water two d™paof the oil of spearmint, liWeen 
grains of puiyeriied rhubarb; thirty of Boda ; fiftj- of prep^ chalk, and 
cork tight. Shake xl well on using, Gi™ a child, ten months old, a lea- 
■poonfui once in three or four hours. If much pain, add two drops of laud- 
aaum lo eveiy olber dose. A spoonful for a grown peraon. 



845. Runrotnd. 

When the first symptoms of awdling and inflammation appear, place the 

enget firm, and witk a sharp painted knife scratch Ihe nail crosswise and 

till it begins to matter, open it with a needle, and Ihcit soralch the naU. 
846. Tbbacco Salve. Royal. 
Melt slowly eight ounces of lard and five of rosin with three of beeBwai 
Boil four ounces of tobacco in a pint of cider to half a pint ; strain the cider 
ftom the tobacco into the salve ; simmer it slowly till the cider is ineorpi>- 
rM«d, and you will bare a fitst rate panace« for all cuts, bniises, and flmh 
woondg. li requires many hours for the making. 

847. Fhr the TdUr. 
Pour a quart of cold soft water on an ounce of sulpburel of potash in i 

eus jat. corkmg it light. When dissolved a wine glass of rose-water may 
added, putting if. if more convenient, inlo small Iwtiles. Bathe lbs 
eniptioQ daily, sii or aevea limes. Continue it a few days, or lill eured. 

848: TO Stop Vomiting. 
Drink vrry hot water ; or, toast bread, torn on brandy, gtste on nutmeg, 
md apply it warm lo the cheat. 



850 JTiflji Water. 

Toaslbread toanicebiown, aodputit jntoB pitcher; turn on Mima ol 
ocU wiJar, uid lei stand till suflicisnlly drawn. . 
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UISCEILAMEOUB. gSl 

851. Cwre far Wens. 
Frequenlly apply strong salt and water. 

853. Cheap Cement for Botlles and Jan. • 

Sttt into one-third heeawaic and two^hirda pulverised rosin, niebnl 

logelher, enough brink dusl on moving it from the fire, lo make Ihe miituro 

' of llie eonsisienoe of melted »aUr«-wat. Pisster it v/arm around jar cov 

61S- Dip in corhtd bottles 

853. 7!i moie French Pomatian. Nice. 653, 122. 
Melt, wilhoui burning, beef's raarroH over a slo«- fir^ ; strain it till pnre. 
White coolme, beat m gradually half its measure of castor oil or imrifietl 
out with cold wMer. Put on a little ponialum. 

854. Southern YeUow PickU). 

TakeslT pounds sugar, one ginger, one horseradish, eight ounces nnii- 
tud, fi.e tamarisk, two pepper, and one of mace, with three gallons of vine- 
m. yuarter your cabbage, aeald in strong bnne, let lie one day, then plice 
itin the sun till o-Kp dry. Put it In vinegar to toak out the salu Then 
pack It ma stone pot, putlmg between the attemale layers the palverixed 
ana nuied spices, shred horseradish, tamarisk, and sugar Cmer with best 
Mdervinegar. See daily, for a week, that it ^(oy.covered. (May poasiblr 
tflunprovedbyafewturmng-ofrsandacaldlng.) CovercJom: Keep pot & 
tt.™awhile; always m a dry place. Peaches, eueuniber,, onions^pop- 
oom ears just as the kernel begins 10 ibrm, a cOtrct, may be added, if pre^ 
pared in brine and then in vinegar. .Should not be used underayear%- 
will improve tor many years. 

655. Virginia Tefaferance Preserves. 
Picikd p^pami. To every pound of damsons allow one of sugar, and 

11 Dint Ol Vineuar. Let tivi^ hnirninlv nfir^An^ ,...„ .K...... f _?_- .- . 



J rufl^ct jjamsimt. i o ever. „vvj 
halfpintofvineKat, Letfivehalfp 
ofcinnanioii,andoneofcb.« ' 



._._.., ,.,.„ „...,„, ...„.„o, j»ot uunic ui o ioil ; then turn them on'fivo 
K"..M..J ol fruit in same weight of sugar. Cover the jar. Sii succesaiis 
days pour of and scald the simp-skimming if necessary. The seventh 
, day, let fruit, spices, and nil tOm to a ha. C««r chst: They will keep 

P««A« do in similar way. Prepare them aa for brandy. Threepound. 
fruit, so lender ^ to be pierced with a straw, to one of sugar: One pint of 
iinegar lo one of sirup. Spices lo taste. >■•■•" 

Qum«., dirit. The siraps eioellent with ice-water, or effervescijig drinks. 
856. CharieHon Pudding. 

Three cups rogar. fonr flour, one milk, one butler, six eggs— paita beaten 

separately two teaspoons sal irstus— sifted with the flour, one soda— dii. 

sofved with the milk last, and one wineglass of brandy. Season^T^, 

and hike like pound cake. Sugar and tnitter for sauce. 

857. Nor/eli Spoonful Pudding. 

Jk?'aT^n ^tctVverEi't ritn:i:i '™'' ""'"''" ^ 

858. General Rule. 
If « Ihkg be worth dnng at all, it is wortb iwlt doini :— *«« done, I9 itf 

859. Punctuality. 
fttwn minutel babte the tima 
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ro Cure a Cancer, by ex- 
po Cure ^Bile of a Kallle- ■ 
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a. Eioetleot Tooth-presetr 

tive Powder, - 
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Hins, - . - !■ 
lish Plum Pudding, No. 



Toleration Cake, - 
QlTeen's Cake, - 
Nice Cheap Cake, 



n Mode. To cook 



ForlnflamedorWeakEyes,21 

A Styptic, which will stop 
the bleeding of the Largeat 
Vessels, - - - 2 

To prevent the Discoloring 
of the skin by s Bruise, E 

For Sore Throat, and Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, - S 



SUPPLEMENT. 

t. Tomato Beef, - - 22 
I, Cream Tartar Biscuit, 22 

i, Cream Tartar Biscuit, with- 

•outMilk, - ■ 22 

], Huston Brown Bread, - 22 
r, Cheap Baltimore Pone, 28 
}, Judsoo's Cum Bread. - 22 
), Pumpkin Bread. Nice, 22 
D, Mrs. Cushing's Sweet Po 
Into Rolls £itr> Nic«, 22 
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_ ilMilk, - 
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Belicious, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



American wjfe »nci raoltier, aftei thirty years' eiperience in lie great and 
oomprehensive art of housekeepinK and flutaing, would give het daoghleis, 
aa ihe cunoenlialed Bad available eiperience of lier life, in tlie duties iingn 
whieh liiey are stwm lo engage. It will bo a pleasing and inlelLigent and 

OMgor Whg^Couria: A VBrynsefulboolt.— itfm,. JVhw, 5(. JsAa'j.JV.D. 



[template loo high 

shea froRi ceiy plain mnteriala ; and is not 
-esull gf more than thirly-fout years' ejipe- 
— Boston Recorder^ 



published, besides being cheaper. Out NeVEusland'aSd'southtrn «- 
changes all speak of it bs being the best ever published. No housekeeper, 
should be without it Sold by the agent only, now in the city.— Bilrai; f Vet 
Pnn, Should be made a teit bookfor etory female aominary.— BrooJWjm Ad. 

it ta the most thomugh— the most clear book of its kind eitanl.— So/™ 
AdvertUer and jlr^ia. 

As B Bttok of Rrdpet, we believe " The Inipravid Houiewifi" to he the 

JJo reason and no excnse for not having our food proi>erly prepared. There 

with reference lo our health ; and this requites, thai our tneaU should be 
rightly cooked, and our bread rifhlly made. It is neither economical not 
healthful to turn off a family with food which ia left Id cook itself. Bat 
there are a class of youn^ housekeepers who seem lo take some pride in 
their ignorance oflhis one grcal duly of a housekeeper. They are so trained 
by their mothers, and finally inflicted on some unfortunate man, whose only 
resource ia to bear it the best way he can. To all nxli, we recommend 
Ihiabookas a partial relief. OiAeri, who understand something about the du- 
ties of a housekeeper, will find it an imporlanl aid. — Afo(Afr'»Jan«., W. York. 
Host valuable leil book ; receipts the beat ever presented.— JV. Orl. Courur. 
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&ECOMHEN DATIOK fl. 

7^ hcpnmtd Homemfe contains a gnst Tariet; oC istuiMi, ncmpta to 

young housekeeper, ll is also on a sc^s lo soil tlloae »hu 
demind iilain-living »nd frugal housewifely. We can recoi 
great hearuncaa.—SwABtond Chriiliaa Adaxole, 

II 13 B very valuable and nsefu! book. — Eichimmd Rtpuitica, 

It professes to give 
eatnamicat plan of pnpar, 
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.n well be BiipnUed by the study of 
v„...j:end of all kinds of receipts, direc- 
se-s^ts, stains, &c. It contains a aum 
implished housekeeper; and, if practiced, 



The Imprpvcd Hmaacifc presents a variety of useful novelties, rendering 
it superior, in seteraf respects, lo the ordinary cook-books. In those cases 
where it treats of the maiteta usually found in such works, it appears to be 
judiciaia and ccimomtcai, giving the actual results of the eipenence of the 

convenient table of wtighlt reduced to Uieir equiv^ent mtattmt, obviating 
Ihe necessity of scales ; dravrings illustrative of carving ; directions for 
serving a dinner nilh propriety ; and. what ia of great importance, recipes 
in cookery fer tht tick. — Portland Adtxrtiser. 



If this book had been studied when many of us went to school, out bread 
useful. No family library should bo without it.— TAt Ccorgim, Savamah. 



We oannot be far out of the way in saying, with every body who speaks 
li it, that " Tlu ImfToved HmHoeifi" is s capital hook of its kind. W» 
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all housekeeDBtB who would 
il Bvlkiin. 



There la » recipe for eyeiT ilescriplbn of coaking, preserrin 
keling. niBking paslrj, md deslroying vermin, wilh a laige >rk 
and neccsaaij inroimation.— iJoiJ, Foil, Trey. 



•■ TA, Improve »™««ft."_Thi, ia .he title of an «eelient B«ckof 
««BpU, »ah engiavings tot marketing and caning, by a married lady. 
M«. A. L. WrbstBR. r. is published in Hartfora dorn., and^H b^ 
the sgeni only. The receiptB are «^ple. yet riO, enough. It ia chfap ii 
pnoe. and a mWk. guide to comfort and economy. TTie work ie unL" 



7%= tvtpnnxd Hoaitaife ia noticed by the ladies, the beat jadges of its 
contents, a? » ™1 nnpromnenl on all other works of the kind.— CArulian 
Ubeerver, Fktta- 



It is a neat, conyenient volume, 

tsila of the kitchen, a deal of sen! 

brmation. Its design is rather to w 

ileaa and unheallliful eilravagance.— PAi(a. &a. Cmriir. ' 



A very useful volume of receipts, and directions for the culinary depart- 
ment of good housekeeping ; and especially for those who would have Iheir 
food cooked icell, at a imafl eipense.— (7n((«i Slala Gaiilu, Fhila. 

ft ia pronounced by a female friend to be the very best worit upon IhB 
aubjeols nf which it treats Ihat haa ever been publiahed.— WorM AmiHam, 
PM. The PtTprtMl Catmdar ia worth the cost of the book.— JV. V. J. of Com. 



L, Ci/tumbia. 

which 
--., Iheh 



reiy oiie haa an equal interest. And, after an eiaminai 

fd tfaU It ai>rpaa>es all its predecessors as a practical guide lo (he hea'd'of 

a ouhnary department, ft i» the result of mute than thiny-fout years' 
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RBCOMMENDATtOKB. S37 

wtperienca gf a ItAj, who is bolh Iheoretioally End practicslly doquiinled 
wilh the subject which she elucidates for the benetit of ollien, Evary poi- 
■ible mnnner in which flesh, fish, regelabies, fruits and breadslufis can be 
Mtfed up, lo nourish ihe body or please Ihe taste, are here brought lo view 
in a compendious fotm, and Itie instiucliona plainly given, in terms adapted 
to the comprehension of nil persons. When generally known, this book 
-Kill he prizeij as an indispensable manual to every honaekeeper.— Acjh^ 
Ucau Herald, Providence. 

Tht Improved Howai,iU we believe lo be the beat work of the kind in 

Kint ; and one th» should be in the hands of every family. We know 
iss Leslie's u> be sn admirable work on housekeepiTig ^ but v,'e hace 

before us has met that g^t^tfZu ; and M ™ ^^''iiS^ eiJ!^ricnoe o^f more 
than thirty-four years as a praclicat himtckecjxr in mamtd life, has moat 
judiciously adapted her work to an every dag family mf Rbi^i^bo " T*. 
Impnwed Uaneciuife" contains, in one convenient book, wl 



Leslie has 



_ . . li, fat the accomplished 

housekeeper. So far as merit is made the standard of comparison, it is the 
cbeapesL book of its kind — Wihaingian Ckroniclt, 



The Imprtmed ffouiwiuift, published at Hartford, Conn., is well printed and 
neatly bound. And it contaiOB an immense amount of useful inlormalion to 
housekeepers, in the way oT directions for marketing, recipes for cooking, 
for making preserves, pickles, pastry, dec, with a variety of miscellaneona 

for carving, choice of joints of meal, fish, file. Wt havi carefully loaktd 
Arais^h it, and we find Xhat it has one great advantagt over most works of thit 
deitcTiptioH, inasmuch as its tecipes are not rxpenstpe, bnt are calculated for 



Of" r/u/mpiTOKlHiBiBHft" we feel warranted in slating that it richly 
merits the rapid sale il baa met with. And. no matter how many cook-bo^ 
there may be in the house, this one book Hill mote than supply the place of 
■11; andwilboui it you are "poor indeed." 't i" ftimrjilprf hv h uinrriwl 
lady, mostly from the result of her on-n p 

keeper tor the last thirty-foi - "- ' 

it. And maay a young man 



riiis book was written by one eiperienced in housewifety. has been 
iclically tested, and the universal testimony is, that it is the best book of 
: kind. Il contains full directions for every thing in the culinary line. ItM 
Krutrily cmtaitts in ita comiiiidng eamomy mlh good cookinff- — Heraid. 



It is of essential use to the information and economy of all classes.— On 
atUCily.N.CMeane. Amoateioellentwork.— Picajmw. Wo add " 
eurrenCB 10 the variety and multiplicity of editorial notices of Theh 
Hotaemfi thniughoul Ihs Slates, as the bat work of its kind.- " ' 
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RECOMMGNDATIOHB. 



B •dglcacenliam alunl, aenecLulem gtjleelBnt; . 
is perfugium ac aolatiuin piteiient; deltc 
pemoctant nobiacum, pengrinanlur, i — '■ 
■N<Uwnal InttUigencer: 



eoeipta are simple, jet rich ; and when trird, will be 

to Bit who wish to live well, in health, peace and plenly. 
Ntw Orlran, Prabyterian. 
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ThebestworlL of its kind. It is preferred toMiss Leslie's forhelnslesi 
eitraTi^ant and l>eller adapted to an tvery-da^ fw:— also, to Mokenzie's five 
thouaaod receipts ; and it contains Boms hundred more reccipta than Ihe 
Camlixa Hmarwife, and a much greater larietT of mUter, nith a cumpklt ttf 

of worth, II ia the cA»p«l book of ils Wnid.—Amirica- Braam. 

We can utter no praise-of this work which will not be a i^petition of 
eommendation already eipreaaed. — Dimbiirs Tima. 



I* ebildien Hit boalc (hey had tu ilud; vrbeo oElLdceD 
CERTIFICATES, 



t^^3^lSm\^mt\. * OEOKOG LIVEHItOll 



H iibjKi irTnunBIni luil bniteliil'iuniMl^ THOMABWlL] 

dT vUEt in kan •■r^a«^ta^ ^Wad^STlL W 

•UM Mki'iii UiHUn! Wiii^^^^biaH>dlli«,iuP^t(lH4dlki old fuit,'-H'n>'r<>Tl 



EggllS lu^i[t, ■a'nuch ioihbinf.u \o I'hi Aamibli 



t^tht by, next to having any thing to cook, and Ihe knowing Acmlocook, 
Lftmi to cook — and, a litae to est ; for the linding of which, and the mlg 
Si fst married, aee PrrpttTud Caiendar — and the Bridal Hour. 
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